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Job Injuries in the Civil Service 


In fiscal year ended March 31, Government Employees Compensation 
Branch processed 17,931 claims from on-the-job accidents. Total 
includes 3,249 claims arising from accidents in earlier years 


Claims under the Government Employees Compensation Act 
on which action was completed during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1961 totalled 17,931. This total included 3,249 claims 
arising from injuries suffered prior to 1960-61. Action was not 
completed on 3,700 claims, and these were carried over into 
1961-62. 

Of the completed claims, 2,690 resulted in the payment of 
compensation at the rates set out in Provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts (under the Government Employees Compensation 
Act, the scale of benefits is that of the compensation act of 
the province in which the civil servant resides). 

There were 3,099 claimants awarded full pay while absent 
from work because of injury, as authorized by the Civil Service 
Regulations, 9,091 medical-aid-only claims, and 86 claimants who 
were awarded permanent disability benefits. The total also 
included 2,373 first-aid cases in which no direct cost was 
involved since first aid may be rendered by government doctors 
and nurses as well as those trained in first aid work. Also, there 
were 20 fatalities in the year. Number of claims rejected as not 
qualifying under the Act was 572. 

During the year, $1,199,377 was paid on claims on which 
action was completed during the 1960-61 fiscal year. A further 
$817,915 was paid on earlier claims. Of this total of $2,017,292, 
the sum of $647,879 was paid in full salaries, compared with 
$589,781 that was paid in compensation. 

Lost time in the year totalled 298,142 days; this figure 
includes 102,000 days charged for fatalities and 88,324 days for 
permanent disabilities. The formula of the American Standards 
Association, used here, fixes 6,000 as the number of days lost in 
both fatal and permanent disability cases, even though those 
with permanent disabilities may return to work. 

Leading causes of injuries (see top chart, facing page) were: 
struck by objects, 4,790; falls and slips on the level, 4,158; over- 
exertion (lifting heavy objects in the wrong way or oviects that 
were too heavy), 1,891; striking against and stepping on objects, 
1,696; inhalation, absorption, ingestion and asphyxiation, 1,467; 
caught in or between objects, 1,091; falls and slips to other 
levels, 922, bites, stings, etc., 544, burns, 309. 

Principal types of injuries (see middle chart, facing page) 
were: bruises, contusions and abrasions, 6,990; cuts, lacerations 
and punctures, 3,477; strains, sprains, twistings and wrenchings, 
2,743; ear and eye injuries, 1,520; scalds and burns, 511, frac- 
tures, 510; crushes, 221. 

The listing by part of body injured (see bottom chart, facing 
page) was headed by wrists, hands and fingers, 4,588; back, 
spine and shoulder, 2,474; feet, toes and ankles, 2,347; legs, knees, 
thighs, calf, shins, 2,174; eyes, 1,827; head, face, neck, 1,173; 
arms and elbows, 1,109. 

Employees in the age group 31-40 suffered the most accidents, 
5,151. Numbers for other age groups were: 41-50 years, 4,208; 
21-30 years, 3,709; 51-60 years, 2,469; 61-70 years, 979; and 
15-20 years, 836. 

There were 11,416 claims filed by persons who had been 
employed five years or less, 3,676 by persons with 6 to 10 years 
service, 1,675 by persons with 11 to 15 years. 

Males filed 16,280 of the claims, females 1,079. 
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INJURIES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
(April 1, 1960 to March 31, 1961) 
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INJURIES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
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Legislation Dealing with Training 
and Education Enacted in 1961 


Legislation to promote training of more skilled workers enacfed in a number of 
jurisdictions at 1960-61 sessions. Parliament passes two new laws designed to 
improve training facilities. School-leaving age raised fo 15 years in Quebec 


During the 1960-61 sessions, both Parlia- 
meni and a number of provincial Legisla- 
tures enacted legislation to promote the 
training of more skilled workers. 

Parliament passed two new laws de- 
signed to improve training facilities, the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assist- 
ance Act and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Act. 

Manitoba enacted a Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fications Act providing for voluntary cer- 
tification of tradesmen, New Brunswick 
passed a Youth Assistance Act, and Quebec 
adopted legislation raising the school-leaving 
age and providing for free education to 
Grade 11. An Act to institute schooling 
allowances also was enacted in Quebec. 


Federal Legislation 


The federal Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, which went into 
force on December 20, the date of Royal 
Assent, replaced a 1942 statute, the Voca- 
tional Training Co-ordination Act, which 
had authorized the federal Government to 
share in the costs incurred by the provinces 
in providing approved vocational training 
programs. 

In introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Labour said: “This resolution introduces 
legislation to stimulate technical and voca- 
tional training and broaden its scope 
throughout Canada. It is designed to under 
gird the Government’s program to increase 
employment and foster national develop- 
ment.” 


The Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act authorizes the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to enter into an agreement with 
any province for a six-year period to pro- 
vide financial assistance for the costs 
incurred by the province in providing tech- 
nical or vocational programs for youths or 
adults who require this service in order to 
work at their full potential. 


The term “technical and vocational train- 
ing” is defined in the Act as any form 
of instruction designed to prepare a person 
for gainful employment in any primary or 
secondary industry or in any service occupa- 
tion or for the purpose of increasing his 
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skill or proficiency therein. Move specific- 
ally, the term includes instruction to pre- 
pare persons for employment in any of the 
following industries or occupations: agricul- 
ture, forestry, mining, commerce, construc- 
tion, manufacturing, transportation, com- 
munications or any primary or secondary 
industry or service occupation requiring an 
understanding of the principles of science 
or technology except where such instruc- 
tion is designed for university credit. 

As under the Vocational Training Co- 
ordination Act, the federal government will 
share in the costs of providing training 
programs for unemployed persons, students 
being trained in technical or vocational 
courses in secondary schools, apprentices, 
supervisors in industry and disabled per- 
sons. In addition, the new Act provides for 
federal contributions to the costs of training 
three groups not specifically mentioned in 
the former Act, namely, (1) persons who 
require training in science and technology 
such as is given in technical schools at the 
post-secondary school level in order to 
qualify as technicians; (2) persons over 
the regular school-leaving age who have 
left school and who require training to 
improve their occupational skills and em- 
ployment opportunities; (3) teachers, super- 
visors or administrators who are to carry 
out the technical or vocational training 
programs. Under the previous legislation, the 
federal Government contributed to the cost 
of training such persons but the federal 
share was subject to a quota allotment. 

The new legislation authorizes the federal 
Government to pay up to 75 per cent of 
the operating costs of providing a technical 
and vocational training program for unem- 
ployed persons. Federal contributions to 
training programs carried on in regular 
secondary schools will be based on the 
percentage of population in the 15 to 19 
age-group but may not exceed 50 per cent 
of the provincial Government’s expenditure 
for this purpose. 

The federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of the costs of training persons over 
the school-leaving age, apprentices, super- 
visors in industry and disabled persons. 

It will also pay 50 per cent of the provin- 
cial costs of training technical and voca- 
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tional teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trative personnel and of providing post-high 
school technical training for persons wish- 
ing to qualify as technicians. The new Act 
specifically states that, with respect to these 
two groups, shareable costs include the 
cost of providing living allowances to per- 
sons taking approved courses. 


As well as increasing federal contributions 
to operating costs, the new Act expressly 
provides for a federal sharing of the capital 
costs of constructing and equipping new 
training facilities such as technical and 
vocational schools, technical institutes and 
trade schools. The federal Government will 
pay 75 per cent of such costs until March 
31, 1963, and 50 per cent after that date. 
In the case of capital expenditures for 
training facilities for the unemployed, how- 
ever, the federal Government’s contribution 
will continue to be 75 per cent of such costs 
after March 31, 1963. 

The Minister is again authorized to under- 
take technical or vocational training pro- 
grams for members of the armed forces, 
veterans, and, upon request, for employees 
of any federal department or agency. As 
before, the full cost of such programs may 
be borne by the federal Government. 


The Act also provides for an expanded 
federal research program, which may include 
research in connection with trade analysis 
courses content; training aids, examinations 
and standards; the changing needs for 
trained workers; and the relationship be- 
tween technical and vocational training and 
the needs of the economy. 


The Act also provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council to replace 
the Vocational Training Advisory Council. 
Instead of 21 members, the new body will 
be comprised of 23 members, with one 
person to be designated as chairman. During 
the debate the Minister said that the mem- 
bership of the Council would be made up 
of an equal number of representatives of 
employers and employees along with repre- 
sentatives of the *rovincial governments 
and other bodies or groups interested in 
vocational training. Members will hold 
office during pleasure for a period up to 
three years. The functions of the Council 
will be to investigate and make recom- 
mendations concerning any matter referred 
to it by the Minister. 


The Act requires the Minister to make 
an annual report to Parliament concerning 
the work done, moneys expended and obli- 
gations contracted. 

Provision is also made in the Act for the 
continuation of projects originally authorized 
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under the Youth Training Act, 1939, and 
continued under the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act. 


Second Federal Statute 


The second federal statute dealing with 
training, the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act, which will be brought 
into force by proclamation, authorizes the 
making of agreements with the provinces 
to provide for the sharing of costs incurred 
by the provinces in carrying out programs of 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled per- 
sons. 

In introducing the Bill, the Minister of 
Labour said that the passing of this legis- 
lation would not commit the federal Govern- 
ment to any new areas of expenditure but 
would provide statutory authority for a 
program previously available under an 
annual vote in the estimates. Placing this 
authority in statute form would clarify 
federal and provincial responsibilities in this 
field, the Minister said, and would also 
“encourage the provinces to plan ahead in 
developing more effective vocational rehab- 
ilitation services.” 

The new Act authorizes the Minister of 
Labour, with the approval of the Governor 
in Council, to enter into an agreement with 
any province for a six-year period whereby 
the federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of the costs incurred by the province 
in undertaking a comprehensive program 
for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons. The agreements will set out 
how, and by what manner, the various 
services and processes of restoration, train- 
ing and employment placement may be 
made available to the disabled. 

The principal services for which costs 
may be shared are: (1) assessment and 
counselling services for disabled persons; 
(2) services and processes of restoration, 
training and employment placement de- 
signed to enable a disabled person to dis- 
pense with institutional care or the services 
of an attendant; (3) utilization of the 
services of voluntary organizations carrying 
on activities in this field; (4) training coun- 
sellors or administrators to carry out rehab- 
ilitation programs; (5) co-ordination of all 
provincial activities relating to vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. Additional 
services may also be included as required 
in individual cases. 

Costs will not be assumed, however, for 
services available under other programs. The 
Act specifically states that the federal Gov- 
ernment will not share in the costs incurred 
by the provinces in respect of disabled 
persons eligible for vocational training 
under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act or 
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for benefits under any workmen’s compen- 
sation law. 

The responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
activities in the field of vocational rehabili- 
tation is placed with the Minister of Labour 
in co-operation with the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and the Ministers or 
heads of other federal departments or agen- 
cies. The Minister is also authorized to 
undertake research programs, where appro- 
priate, in co-operation with any province. 

The Act provides for the establishment 
of a National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons to re- 
place the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
set up in 1952. The new body will comprise 
25 members, including 10 provincial repre- 
sentatives (one from each province), 10 
members chosen upon the joint recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and 
the Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, four representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Labour, National Health and Wel- 
fare and Veterans Affairs and from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, and 
one other person who will be chairman. 
The duties of the Council will be to give 
consideration to and advise the Minister on 
matters relating to the operation of the Act. 

Regulations respecting medical services 
may be issued by the Governor in Council 
on the joint recommendation of the Minis- 
ter of Labour and the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. As the Minister ex- 
plained during the debate, this will ensure 
that medical services are purchased in 
harmony with the developing pattern of 
health services. Regulations dealing with 
other matters may be issued on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour. 


Provincial Legislation 
Manitoba 


The Manitoba Tradesmen’s Qualifications 
Act, which will be brought into force by 
proclamation, provides for voluntary certi- 
fication of tradesmen, with provision for 
compulsory certification at some future date, 
and for the appointment of trade examining 
boards. 

The Act gives the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council power to establish a board of exam- 
iners in respect of any trade. Each board 
must be composed of at least three persons, 
with an equal number of employer and 
employee representatives and an impartial 
chairman, who may be a government em- 
ployee. 

Once established, a board of examiners 
must prescribe the examinations necessary 
to qualify for a certificate of proficiency in 
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the trade and must fix the pass mark; 
review applications to ascertain whether 
candidates have the required qualifications 
and experience, and conduct or arrange for 
competent examiners to conduct examina- 
tions. 

With the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, a board of examiners 
may also issue regulations prescribing the 
experience and qualifications of applicants 
for a certificate of proficiency and setting 
out the terms and conditions under which 
a certificate of proficiency may be issued 
or renewed and the circumstances under 
which it may be suspended or cancelled. 

As previously indicated, certification will 
be voluntary at first. The Minister may, on 
the recommendation of a trade examining 
board, issue certificates of proficiency to 
applicants with the required qualifications 
and experience who have passed the pre- 
scribed examinations. Provision is also 
made in the Act for issuing certificates of 
proficiency, with or without examination, to 
persons who have qualified in other juris- 
dictions. 

Where an applicant for a certificate of 
proficiency in a trade designated under the 
Apprenticeship Act fails to pass the pre- 
scribed examination, the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Board, in consultation with the 
trade advisory committee, may give him an 
appropriate standing as an apprentice. 

In any municipality where it is com- 
pulsory to have a municipal licence in order 
to engage in a trade, a person with a valid 
certificate of qualification in that trade 
may not be compelled to take an examina- 
tion before obtaining a municipal licence. 

The Act further provides that, if any 
legislation other than the Apprenticeship 
Act and regulations uses the expression 
“qualified” or “legally qualified” or “duly 
qualified” or any similar expression in con- 
nection with a tradesman or a trade, the 
term includes a tradesman who holds a 
valid certificate of proficiency under this 
Act. However, nothing in this Act exempts 
any person from any provision of any other 
Act or regulation or municipal by-law re- 
quiring a person to have a licence before 
engaging in a trade. 

The Act makes it an offence for a trades- 
man who is not licensed under the Act 
to advertise himself as the holder of a 
certificate of proficiency. Any person found 
guilty of such an offence is liable to a fine 
of up to $50 or imprisonment for a term 
of not more than seven days. 

As the Minister explained during the 
debate on the Bill, compulsory certification 
will be introduced later if deemed in the 
public interest. The Act empowers the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council to make 
regulations prohibiting any person from 
engaging in or employing any person in a 
trade unless he holds a valid and subsisting 
certificate of proficiency in that trade or a 
certificate of qualification, or is an appren- 
tice or a person employed for a probationary 
period. 


New Brunswick 


The New Brunswick Youth Assistance 
Act gives the Minister of Youth and 
Welfare authority to make interest-free loans 
to students wishing to attend university or 
technical school. He is also empowered to 
make grants for postgraduate studies and 
to award scholarships for outstanding ath- 
letic accomplishments. Terms and conditions 
will be prescribed by regulation. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
also authorized to make regulations provid- 
ing for the establishment of youth place- 
ment bureaus, guidance and counselling 
agencies, a youth publication service, a 
youth information centre and other services. 


Quebec 


In Quebec, an amendment to the Educa- 
tion Act entitled “An Act respecting free 
education and compulsory school attend- 


ance” raised the statutory school-leaving 
age from 14 to 15, effective July 1, 1962. 
During the debate on the Bill, the Minister 
of Youth said this was “a first step before 
raising it to 16.” The Act also provided for 
free text books and abolished the monthly 
fee previously payable on behalf of children 
attending school. 

Another amendment to the Education Act 
entitled “An Act to promote the develop- 
ment of secondary education” requires 
school boards to provide education up to 
Grade 11 inclusive. The Schooling Allow- 
ances Act provides for the payment, from 
September 1, 1961, of an allowance of $10 
a month, irrespective of need, to the mother 
of every student 16 to 18 years who is 
attending school regularly. No allowance 
will be paid for the months of July and 
August. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the Schools Administration 
Act was amended to narrow the exemption 
for children 14 years of age whose services 
are required on the farm. Now, if a farm 
child reaches 14 during the school term, 
he may not be excused from attending 
school until the end of the term, whereas 
previously he could be excused on reaching 
14. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation in 1961 


Two provinces enact anti-discrimination legislation in 1961. British Columbia 
becomes sixth province to enact an accommodation practices act, and Ontario 
extends its Act to prohibit any discrimination in the rental of apartments 


During the 1961 sessions of the provincial 
legislatures two provinces enacted anti- 
discrimination legislation. British Columbia 
passed a Public Accommodation Practices 
Act, becomng the sixth province to enact 
this type of law. Ontario extended its Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act to prohibit 
discrimination in the rental of apartments 
and also amended its Anti-Discrimination 


Commission Act. 


British Columbia 


Like the other provincial legislation of 
this type, the British Columbia Public 
Accommodation Practices Act prohibits any 
person from denying accommodation, serv- 
ices or facilities, customarily available to 
the public, because of race, religion, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 
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As a further curb on discrimination, the 
Act also states that no person may publish 
or display any discriminatory notices or 
signs or use other media of communication, 
including newspapers, radio and television, 
to express discrimination on any of the 
above grounds. 

During the debate, the Minister of La- 
bour, who introduced the Bill, said that the 
legislation would give further assurance to 
minority groups that they are entitled to 
the same rights as others, stating: 

I think we can all agree that discrimination 
has a demoralizing effect on any individual. 

It is both offensive and humiliating to any 
person to realize that solely because of his 
religion, the country of his birth or the colour 
of his skin, he is prevented from making use 
of public services in any of our communities. 

Responsibility for the administration of 
the Act is vested in the Minister of Labour. 
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The Minister has authority to appoint an 
officer of the Department to receive and 
deal with complaints. 

The enforcement provisions are similar 
to those in the other provincial Acts, with 
the emphasis on conciliation. A person who 
considers himself aggrieved may initiate 
action by filing a written complaint with 
the Director, who will assign an officer of 
the Department to investigate and try to 
effect a settlement. If the officer is unsuc- 
cessful in resolving the complaint, the 
Director may refer the matter to the Board 
of Industrial Relations; which must make 
an inquiry, giving the parties full opportunity 
to present evidence and make submissions. 
If the Board finds that the complaint is 
justified, it must recommend the course that 
ought to be taken. On receipt of the Board’s 
report, the Minister may, on the advice of 
the Director, issue a final order embodying 
the Board’s recommendations. 

Any person who fails to comply with a 
provision of the Act or an order made 
under the Act is guilty of an offence and, 
on summary conviction, is liable to a fine 
of up to $100. 

As in other provinces, no prosecution 
may be instituted except with the consent 
of the Minister. 

If a person has been convicted of deny- 
ing anyone accommodation, services or 
facilities contrary to the Act, the Minister 
may apply to a Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the province for an order enjoining him 
from continuing the violation. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Act, which was adopted in 1954, was 


amended to clarify the intent of the legis- 
lation by providing that no person “directly 
or indirectly, alone or with another, by 
himself or by the interposition of another” 
may deny any person accommodation, 
services or facilities, customarily available 
to the public, because of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

Another amendment prohibits any person 
from refusing to rent any dwelling unit in 
a building containing more than six self- 
contained apartments on grounds of race, 
creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or place 
of origin. 

As a result, any person found guilty of 
discriminatory rental policies is now subject 
to a fine of up to $50 if an individual and 
up to $100 if a corporation. 

In Ontario also, amendments to the Anti- 
Discrimination Act (now the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission Act) changed the name 
of the Anti-Discrimination Commission 
established in 1959 to the Ontario Human 
Rights Commission and broadened its func- 
tions. 

As before, the Commission is required to 
advise the Minister on the administration of 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act, the 
Fair Employment Practices Act and the 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act, 
and to develop and conduct educational pro- 
grams designed to eliminate discriminatory 
practices. Its new functions are to “forward 
the principle that every person is free and 
equal in dignity and rights without regard 
to race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry 
or place of origin,” and to promote an 
understanding of, acceptance of and com- 
pliance with the province’s anti-discrimina- 
tion laws. 


U.S. Monthly Labor Review Carries Series on Retraining 


In the United States, as in Canada, retraining programs are receiving growing 


attention as one means of reducing the number of the long-term unemployed and encourag- 
ing the growth of the economy. For this reason, the United Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
publishing in its Monthly Labor Review, beginning with the August issue, “a series of 


articles on the retraining of unemployed workers to bring their skills into line with 
the requirements of a changing economy.” 


The first article, on European Government Programs, describes the work of retraining 
that is being done in Western Europe. The structure of the governmental programs in 
Sweden and France, whose retraining programs, the article says, “vary considerably in 
organization and administration ” is explained at some length. 


“The articles to follow will include such topics as federal and state legislation on 
training, case studies of community retraining programs, studies of retraining undertaken 
by unions, and a summary of the considerations involved in developing a Government 


program of retraining for the long-term unemployed,” an editor’s note attached to the 
article says. 
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Ninth Annual Catholic Social Life Conference 


Application to present-day labour-management relations of principles 
developed in papal encyclicals is discussed at three-day meeting 
under theme, “Industrial Relations Seventy Years After Rerum Novarum” 


The application of the social teachings of 
papal encyclicals to present-day industrial 
relations in Canada was the theme of dis- 
cussion at the Ninth Annual Catholic Social 
Life Conference, held in Halifax on October 
13 to 15, under the title, “Industrial Rela- 
tions Seventy Years After Rerum Novarum.” 
Pope John XXIII’s recent encyclical, Mater 
et Magistra (L.G., Sept., p. 887), figured 
prominently in the discussions. 

Most Rev. F. A. Marrocco, D.D., Auxil- 
iary Bishop of Toronto, delivered the key- 
note address. Three of the five principal 
speakers dealt with the role in industrial 
relations of religion, of educational institu- 
tions, and of government. Another discussed 
the Industry Council Plan, and the other 
the present social and economic position of 
agriculture in Canada. 

Other speakers addressed special interest 
groups dealing with: Young Christian Work- 
ers, Labour and Co-operatives, Labour 
Schools, Communications and Industrial Re- 
lations, Women at Work, and Catholic 
Employers and Managers Study Groups. 

A short period of each session of the 
conference was devoted to discussion in 
workshops or study groups, the conference 
being broken up into 27 of these. Each 
workshop period was followed by a plenary 
discussion. 

Several resolutions were passed toward 
the end of the conference, of which one 
dealt with unemployment and another with 
agriculture. 

“Unemployment,” the conference said, 
“has produced detrimental physical and 
spiritual consequences to individuals and 
families, and has seriously interfered with 
industrial relations in many parts of Can- 
ada.” The attention of the federal and 
provincial governments was drawn to the 
plight of these individuals and families, with 
the request that the governments, “in colla- 
boration with labour and industry, should 
initiate remedial employment projects in 
those areas.” 

The resolution on agriculture requested 
“That governments enact legislation provid- 
ing farmers with effective control of prices 
and markets for their products, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by subsidies to farm 
families.” It urged also that “in view of 
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Canada’s agricultural potential, a policy of 
large-scale immigration be developed jointly 
by governments, industry, organized la- 
bour, organized agriculture and professional 
groups.” 

The conference, which was attended by 
more than 700 delegates, was welcomed by 
Premier Robert L. Stanfield of Nova Scotia, 
and by Mayor John E. Lloyd of Halifax. A 
message from the Holy See was read by 
Most Rev. J. G. Berry, D.D., Archbishop of 
Halifax. 


Message from the Holy See 


Productive processes must be determined 
in a rational way, since to do otherwise 
would be to waste human energy and the 
means of production, said a letter from the 
Holy See addressed to Archbishop Merry of 
Halifax. It was signed by Amleto Cardinal 
Cicognani, Vatican Secretary of State. 

But at the same time, the indexes of 
productivity and production must not be 
taken as the supreme criteria in the organi- 
zation of productive processes, the letter 
said. Rather, these indexes “must be pur- 
sued in accordance with the requirements 
of the moral order, safeguarding the human 
dignity of all those engaged in production.” 

Because far-reaching changes have taken 
place since the war in economic and social 
fields, and these changes have had reper- 
cussions on the means of production and on 
relations between workers and management, 
“it is opportune that these relations be 
re-examined and re-organized,” the letter 
said. 

The re-organization should be made 
according to principles developed in the 
Church’s teachings, particularly in Rerum 
Novarum, Quadragesimo Anno and Mater 
et Magistra. 

The letter went on to outline more par- 
ticularly the principles and criteria that must 
be observed in the re-organization. 

“Working conditions must be such as to 
safeguard the physical health of workers 
and their moral integrity,” the letter said. 
To this end, measures must be taken to 
safeguard health and morals and to prevent 
accidents; and working hours must be kept 
within reasonable limits, especially for 
women and children. 
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Rates of payment for work must not be 
left entirely to the laws of the marketplace, 
nor on the other hand must they be decided 
arbitrarily. Principles of justice and equity 
must be considered, but at the same time 
the remuneration of the workers must take 
into account “their effective contribution to 
production and to the economic state of the 
enterprise” and to the common good of 
the community and of other communities 
throughout the world. Especially must the 
“repercussions on the over-all employment 
of the labour force in the entire country” 
be considered in deciding wage rates. 


The workers, “in the manner and to a 
degree most convenient,” should be enabled 
“to participate in the ownership of the 
enterprise itself... 


“It is, however, impossible to create an 
atmosphere of serenity in the organizations 
of production unless the uneasiness of work- 
ingmen, arising from the uncertainty of 
their future, can be eliminated or reduced 
as far as possible. This can be done by 
setting up opportune systems of social insur- 
ance or social security...” the letter con- 
tinued. 


“Even social services operated inside the 
enterprise itself can contribute efficaciously 
to the development of good relations be- 
tween workers and management... 


“As far as possible, each worker should 
fill the post which best corresponds to his 
ability, his zeal and his merits. Promotion 
to higher posts inside the firm, and salary 
increases, must be given with objective 
criteria which are equal for all, and inspired 
by justice and equity. 

“Provided the principle of unity and effi- 
ciency of management is ensured, the desire 
of workingmen to participate actively in the 
life of the firm where they work is a 
legitimate one, and must be satisfied to the 
degree and in the manner permitted by the 
actual situation.” 


Regarding the rapid and far-reaching 
changes in the means of production conse- 
quent upon “ever wider application of pro- 
cesses of automation,” the letter refers to 
the “immediate negative repercussions upon 
workingmen, especially in what effects the 
stability of their employment,” that may 
result from these changes. 


“It is therefore an exigency of social 
justice,” it goes on to say, “that such applica- 
tion be made in such a way that the 
immediate negative results of automation 
should not be borne exclusively by the 
workers or by certain groups of workers. 
Rather should such negative results weigh 
equally, or even more heavily, upon the 
investors of capital and, when opportune, 
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even upon all the members of the political 
community, since all, in the final analysis, 
benefit by such changes of automation. This 
can the more surely be obtained when the 
workers, through their unions and organiza- 
tions, are present and have a voice in the 
implementation of processes of automation.” 


Bishop F. A. Marrocco 


The “plain, simple purpose” of social 
encyclicals is to focus attention, in a given 
era, on a principal, fundamental moral 
disorder of the time, said Most Rev. Fran- 
cis A. Marrocco, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Toronto, in his keynote address at the open- 
ing of the conference. 

When Leo XIII issued Rerum Novarum 
in 1891, he was convinced that social 
injustice permeated the revolution then tak- 
ing place in the economic world, Bishop 
Marrocco pointed out, and he set out to 
suggest in broad outline the way in which 
a solution was to be found. Among the 
suggestions were: 

—wWorkers must labour conscientiously 
and take pride in the fruits of their labour, 
must respect the employer and his property, 
need membership in a union but must see 
to it that the union represents their cause 
without violence and rioting, and must 
repudiate leaders with evil principles. 

—Employers must respect the human dig- 
nity of workers, not consider men as mere 
sources of muscle and power from which 
to make money, and must refrain from 
treating unions or workers’ associations as 
revolutionary and subversive societies. 

—Government should direct its interest 
and its authority toward the encouragement 
and promotion of good labour relations. 

—Employers, employees and government 
must all abandon the idea that economic 
philosophy and ethics are outside the com- 
petence of religion. 

Forty years after Rerum Novarum, Bishop 
Marrocco continued, Pius XI “must have 
concluded that man was still a long way 
from the Christian ‘fraternity in economic 
affairs’ that Leo had visualized.” In Quadra- 
gesino Anno Pius XI begged the more 
reasonable leaders of industry, labour, edu- 
cation and government to influence the 
economic order by: 

—Using their rank and initiative to con- 
vince all sectors of the economy, including 
agriculture, that they are interdependent 
and that no one of them can live without 
the other. 

—Setting out to create a spirit of partner- 
ship in which industry, labour, agriculture, 
science, education and government will com- 
bine their efforts for the betterment of all. 
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Now, 70 years after, John XXIII has 
issued “the most authoritative review of 
the basic social teachings of the Church 
you will find anywhere.” Mater et Magistra 
would have been the best keynote address 
to the conference, Bishop Marrocco said, 
but, using it as a basis for his remarks, he 
dealt with “some of the enlightenment this 
conference should shed on the economic 
and social conditions of our own country.” 


Let the conference decide whether in seventy 
years we have learned our lesson and are 
eradicating individualism, selfishness, immoder- 
ation and = from our economic and 
social policies. . 

Is there amongst workers a sincere honesty 
of effort and a real pride in their particular 
assignment, and is respect for the firm that 
employs them and the property of that firm 
a characteristic of modern labourers, and has 
an appreciation of the trade union movement 
expanded and moved workers to give active 
participation in union affairs, and caused them 
to ensure the wisest, most upright, most law- 
abiding, and most competent leadership of 
their unions? 

... With seventy years of labour relations 
behind him, [the average Canadian employer] 
should be distinguished for his record in respect- 
ing the human dignity of his employees, in 
promoting their spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare, in using the most progressive means to 
share the fruits of production with the labour- 
ers who helped create them. He should be noted 
for his reasonable, just and charitable dealings 
with labour associations and for his desire to 
contribute to the general prosperity of the 
whole country. Is the average employer in 
Canada so disposed to the men in his employ, 
to the unions that represent them, and to the 
national economy? 

What about the labour and general social 
legislation of Canadian federal and provincial 
governments during the last seventy years... 
With all the progress that has obviously been 
made by Canada in social legislation, in eco- 
nomic and social planning, and in international 
relations, how does this conference rate Canada 
and its ten provinces in terms of its social 
legislation and economic co-ordination and in 
terms of its liberality to other lands? 


“T am convinced you will find we have 
advanced some distance along the roads 


pointed out by Leo, but that we have not 
advanced far enough,” the bishop said. 


The speaker drew the attention of the 
delegates to two “very significant social 
changes recommended by Pope John “as 
a means of ensuring that a country like 
Canada doesn’t end up with two classes, the 
very rich and the very poor.” These were: 

—Concerted action to preserve the small 
business enterprise, and in particular the 
family farm. 

—The provision of the means “whereby 
the workers may have their say in, and 
make their contribution to, the efficient 
running and developing of the enterprise.” 

In relation to the preservation of the 
family farm, the Pope believes, Bishop 
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Marrocco said, that agriculture has become 
a depressed sector of the economy because: 

—Nations have tried to make agriculture 
more productive and efficient by encourag- 
ing industrial farming instead of making 
the new technology serve the family farmer. 

—Nations have not done enough to 
reduce the difference between the living 
standards in the country and the city. 

—Nations have done little to destroy the 
inferiority complex which prevails about 
work on the farm. 


Role of Religion in Industrial Relations 


Religion has a most important role in 
industrial relations, and without religion and 
the spirit of the brotherhood of man it 
is hard to see how any human relations 
can be amicable, said Most Rev. William 
E. Power, D.D., Bishop of Antigonish, in 
his address on “The Role of Religion in 
Industrial Relations.” 

In our society, however, we find people 
of many religions, and we have people from 
all of these various groups involved in indus- 
trial relations, he said. 


He quoted a statement by Pope Pius XII 
that although religion might seem to be a 
divisive rather than a unifying element, 
“unity can be achieved only on the basis 
of the one universal natural law and its 
appeal to the reason of every man... No 
civilization can endure unless it is based 
on religious principles.” 


Bishop Power continued: “The fundamen- 
tal religious principles to be followed in 
industrial relations have their foundation in 
natural law and are acceptable to all think- 
ing men...The real difficulty is in the 
application of these principles.” 

Those attending the conference, as Cath- 
olics must consider not only the natural 
law, but certain specific teachings of the 
Catholic Church, which made “even more 
plain the important role which religion and 
the Church must play” in industrial rela- 
tions, the bishop said. 

In all industrial relations, the dignity of 
man must be kept foremost in mind. “No 
employer can ever forget that he is dealing 
with a fellow man entitled to all of man’s 
rights and privileges.” 

If, during the past 70 years, “the teach- 
ings of Christ had been employed in rela- 
tions between employer and employee, there 
would be no problem in industrial relations,” 
he said. 

The Church has the obligation to make 
sure that industrial relations are conducted 
with due respect to the dignity of man 
and to the teaching of Christ. Government, 
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industry and labour have the obligation to 
realize the importance of the Church in 
this regard and to look to religious prin- 
ciples for the solution of labour problems. 


“Religion teaches the labouring man his 
rights as well as his duties, teaches him that 
he must work honestly and efficiently and 
carry out all agreements which he has 
made... On the other hand, religion teaches 
the employer that he must not consider his 
employees as slaves... Without the Chris- 
tian concept of charity, industrial relations 
can never be carried on in the proper 
atmosphere.” - 


It is a matter of record that government, 
management and labour have been influenced 
by the social teachings of the Church, 
Bishop Power said. “The right of labour to 
organize into unions of their own choosing, 
which Leo XIII championed vigorously in 
1891, is now written into the basic law of 
the land, however belatedly and experi- 
mentally. In Canada today we have a trade 
union act in each of the ten provinces. The 
first was passed in Nova Scotia in 1937— 
46 years after Leo XIII’s encyclical.” 

The principal measuring of reform advocated 
by Pope Leo XIII and Pius XI were legislation 
and organization. Progress has been made in 
both fields. Less than a century ago child 
labour was a commonplace. Women were em- 
ployed at the most menial, physical tasks. After 
Pope Leo’s ringing denunciations of such situa- 
tions, governments reversed their policy of 
laissez-faire or “hands off.” A new branch of 
law has been established to protect the sacred 
rights of the workers that flow from their 
dignity as men...Governments have enacted 
legislation more or less in harmony with the 
philosophy expressed by Leo and Pius. 

Summing up, Bishop Power said the role 
of the Church in industrial relations is two- 
fold: to reform the social order according 
to the principles of sound philosophy and 
to perfect it according to the precepts of 
the Gospel, and “to develop men and 
women of integrity, knowledge, persuasion 
and personal sanctification who will dedi- 
cate their lives to a reconstruction of the 
social order based on justice and charity.” 

It is the role of the Church to make it 
clear to the average worker that it is his 
duty to put in an honest day’s work for 
his pay, to take a pride in his work and 
to have a constant ambition to improve, and 
to participate fully in the activities of his 
labour union. He should also realize the 
importance of competent leadership in his 
union. 

On the other hand, the Church must bring 
home to Canadian employers their respon- 
sibility toward their employees, that they 
must respect the human dignity of their 
employees, promote their spiritual and tem- 
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poral welfare, and respect the motives of 
the unions and work well with them. 


Role of Education in Industrial Relations 


Educational institutions play their part in 
achieving ideal industrial relations by mak- 
ing known the ideal and the methods by 
which it may be achieved, said Prof. 
Gerald E. Clarke, acting head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of St. Patrick’s College, 
Ottawa, in his address on “The Role of 
Educational Institutions in Industrial Rela- 
tions.” 

The ideal in industrial relations has been 
defined in Rerum Novarum, Quadragesimo 
Anno, and Mater et Magistra, Prof. Clarke 
pointed out. He gave a brief statement of 
the ideal to be sought: 

In the ideal society, workers would be 
adequately paid. They would be adequately 
protected from the financial problems involved 
in unemployment, sickness, industrial accidents, 
arbitrary dismissal and old age dependency. 
They would do an honest day’s work every 
working day and would respect the property of 
their employers. They would belong to unions 
which would be competently and honestly led 
because workers would have sufficient interest 
in their unions to ensure such leadership. They 
and their employers would bargain in good 
faith to determine the conditions of employ- 
ment. Employers would recognize the human 
dignity of their workers. Employers and em- 
ployees would realize that their separate in- 
terests are much more convergent than diver- 
gent and this would lead them to work together 
rather than at cross-purposes. Workers would 
have some say in the management and owner- 
ship of the enterprise in which they work and 
would share in the profits. 

The precise role of each educational insti- 
tution in achieving this goal depends on 
the maturity of the persons it deals with, 
he said. “We should teach primary-school 
children that work is honourable, that 
unions are good things for workers, that 
strikes may be and usually are justified, that 
underpaying workers through one’s own 
fault is a sin. No specific course is needed 
or even desirable to get this message across 
to grade-school children. It should be im- 
parted informally in most subjects, though 
mentioned specifically in classes on religion 
or civics.” 

Since it will be many years before even 
20 per cent of Canadian high school 
students go to university, he said, “anything 
that is to be taught about industrial relations 
to the majority of our youth must be taught 
in high-school years.” 

Answering the objection that the high 
school curriculum is already too crowded, 
Prof. Clarke suggested that teaching on 
industrial relations and other social matters 
could be introduced informally in the teach- 
ing of English, history, current events and 
religion. It could also, he said, be introduced 
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in the same informal way in extra-curricular 
activities such as debating, school papers, 
student councils and school parliaments. 


In any case, he said, “if it be agreed that 
the purpose of formal education is to assist 
students to prepare for adult life, is it not 
essential that they should know the sort 
of society which they, as adults, should 
strive to bring into existence?” 


The speaker also commended suggestions 
made at an earlier conference for the hold- 
ing of semmer courses in social doctrine for 
teachers and for specific training in the field 
for selected members of religious communi- 
ties, high school staffs and college faculties. 


Because it is an almost universal require- 
ment in Canada that all new high school 
teachers have a university degree, the teach- 
ing of social principles in university was 
recommended by Prof. Clarke. If this is 
done, high school teachers of the future 
will be familiar with the doctrine and teach 
it, he believed. 


“In addition to spreading knowledge of 
the Christian social principles, the univer- 
sity has a major role to play in developing 
the applications of these principles,” Prof. 
Clarke said. To the question, “How well is 
this being done?” he answered, “The work 
has barely started.” 


Finally, the speaker discussed the role 
that he thought should be played by adult 
education. He quoted several passages from 
a book, The Campus and the Community, 
by Dr. Alexander Laidlaw, regarding the 
part that universities should play in adult 
education, the gist of which was that the 
university becomes a class institution unless 
it undertakes extramural work for those 
outside the regular student body. 


Prof. Clarke urged the allocation by 
university administrations of funds and 
staff to their extension departments. “Adult 
education through university extension is 
probably the quickest way to turn social 
principles into social practice,” he said. 


Discussion Period 


During a question period after Prof. 
Clarke had spoken, the “resource persons” 
on the platform were asked whether they 
agreed with Prof. Clarke’s statement that 
strikes were usually justified. In answer, 
Dr. Joseph Vorstermans, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, said 
that he disagreed. 

In reading the encyclicals one should be 
careful not to lean too much to the side 
of labour, he said, and pointed out that 
these directives had said that employers as 
well as workers should form unions. 
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Prof. Clarke admitted that perhaps his 
remarks about strikes had been too strongly 
worded. He still thought, however, that 
more strikes were justified than many non- 
union people seemed to think. 

In answer to another question, Prof. 
Vorstermans said he thought that the Pope’s 
reference to employers’ organizations were 
not intended to mean organizations of the 
type of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Donald Gillis, President of Local 598, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Sudbury, asked how work- 
ing people with no high degree of education 
could be fired with the desire to bring about 
social improvements. “As a result of a 
three-year course sponsored by the Catholic 
Church in Sudbury, a group came out and 
ousted the Communist group in the Local,” 
he said, and he asked how such work could 
be promoted elsewhere. 

Rev. Vincent Murnaghan, Professor of 
Commerce, St. Dunstan’s University, Char- 
lottetown, another of the resource persons 
taking part in the discussion, said that there 
probably had to be a demand for groups of 
this kind on the part of the working people 
concerned. 


Role of Governments in Industrial Relations 


“The role of the Government as conceived 
in Canadian labour legislation, whether 
federal or provincial, is rather that of a 
mediator or referee. Within a very wide 
area, initiative leading to co-operation and 
settlement is left to the parties,” said Arthur 
Maloney, Q.C., M.P., in an address on 
“The Role of Governments and International 
Bodies in the Promotion of Industrial Rela- 
tions.” Mr. Maloney, former Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour, was 
the conference banquet speaker. 

In recent years a new note has been 
injected into labour-management relations 
in Canada “in the form of a new insistence 
upon the necessity that labour and manage- 
ment cast off those things that divide them, 
as they co-operate mutually in the further- 
ance of what they hold in common—the 
achievement of which is both to their 
advantage and the furtherance of the public 
good,” he added. 

He thought that the formation of the 
National Productivity Council and the set- 
ting up of a labour-management steering 
committee in Ottawa under the joint chair- 
manship of the President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association left no 
doubt that a discernible trend was develop- 
ing under the pressure of events. 
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Among the events exerting this pressure, 
the speaker mentioned: competition from 
low-cost countries abroad, problems arising 
from technological change and automation 
and from the need for increased produc- 
tivity, and “public annoyance in the face 
of damaging tie-ups that are industry-wide 
and occurring at a time when Canada can- 
not afford to have men out of work.” 


Inexorable economic logic has thus added 
its weight to the Pope’s appeal for a closer 
relationship between employers and em- 
ployees, Mr. Maloney remarked. 


Mr. Maloney had begun his address by 
reminding his listeners that much of the 
social legislation now in effect derived from 
papal encyclicals. As examples he cited 
legislation upholding the right of workers 
to organize and the right to a living wage, 
providing for the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, defining and prohibiting unfair labour 
practices, and prohibiting strikes and lock- 
outs until collective bargaining procedures 
have been exhausted. 


The encyclicals also clearly delineated 
the role of governments. “The state has an 
obligation to provide machinery for the 
free intercourse of management and labour. 
The state has, above all, an obligation to 
provide for those who, in the normal course, 
cannot provide for themselves.” 


Mr. Maloney suggested that perhaps it 
was time for another trial of the Industry 
Council idea propounded in the encyclicals. 
He said that the establishment of the Na- 
tional Productivity Council was a step in 
this direction. 

Referring next to the “rising price-wage 
spiral,” Mr. Maloney said that, although a 
living wage must be a cornerstone of our 
economic philosophy, “it is possible to reach 
a point beyond which further increases, 
passed on in the form of higher prices, will 
simply result in a deterioration of the value 
of the consumer dollar. And this, of course, 
is what has been happening.” 

He suggested that when this point is 
reached in wage-price relationships, “labour 
demands should perhaps shift from mone- 
tary gain to other types of benefits. And 
I believe that this, too, has been taking 
place.” 

Whether such considerations would be 
within the scope of Industry Council action 
would have to be decided by labour and 
management, but he thought that certainly 
such matters as automation, foreign com- 
petition, productive efficiency, in-plant train- 
ing, and other matters, would offer “a wide 
area for mutual exploration and mutual 
decision.” 
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There is no doubt that acceptance of the 
Industrial Council proposal would mean a 
surrender of authority to some extent by 
both labour and management, Mr. Maloney 
said. “Whether such a surrender, minimal 
as it might be, would be undertaken, not 
only in furtherance of mutual interest and 
mutual advantage, but to the larger benefit 
of the public interest, remains to be seen. 


“For myself, I believe it vital to the 
smooth and effective working of our indus- 
trial complex, indeed, to our national pro- 
gress, that a closer and more harmonious 
relationship between labour and manage- 
ment be achieved.” 


The speaker deprecated the habit of blam- 
ing the trade unions for all our economic 
ills. “It is not the higher wage that raises 
the cost to the consumer. It is rather the 
subsequent increase in price which is de- 
signed to keep the level of profits as high 
as it was before the wage demand was 
made,” he pointed out. 


Mr. Maloney then paid tribute to the 
value of the trade union movement in 
stemming the tide of Communism on this 
continent. “While unions have their faults 
and have on occasion acted under leadership 
that came from individuals of questionable 
character, we should not forget that the 
union is one of the great bulwarks against 
Communism today. 

“The behaviour of the union men who 
belong to the Sudbury [Mine-Mill] Local in 
the last few weeks has done much to 
enhance the prestige of the trade union 
movement in Canada and hast served to 
show Canadians everywhere how vital a 
force for good a union can be.” 


There must be no falling back in our eco- 
nomic and social achievement, the speaker 
continued. “Nor is it enough that we gain 
these things for ourselves. We now face 
the added responsibility of raising to our 
level of achievement those areas of the 
world where equal advancement has not 
taken place...This is no longer a matter 
of altruism. It is a matter of survival.” 

The solution of our own difficulties is 
only the half-way point in meeting the 
challenge. “We must then move to meet 
tremendous and over-riding problems in the 
international sphere... We must not be in 
a position where all the revolutions against 
poverty and misery are Communist revolu- 
tions.” 

Wherever in the world there is misery 
and poverty the Communists are moving in 
with the promise of bread and land, at the 
price of freedom, said Mr. Maloney. “To 
those who have had hunger without free- 
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dom, bread without freedom is at least an 
advancement. 


“We must be able to hold out bread and 
a better way of life, along with freedom 
in a reconstituted social order.” 


The Industry Council Plan 


There is no doubt that we are engaged 
in an irreversible process of socialization, 
carrying with it a kind of planning. We 
may accept this process blindly and pas- 
sively, or we may consciously and actively 
participate in it, said Rev. Gérard Dion, 
M.S.S., Director, Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University. 


“We have no choice on the trend itself, 
but we have in our power the possibility of 
fixing the objectives, of selecting the means 
and determining the agents of execution,” 
he said in an address on “The Industry 
Council Plan.” 


In his address, Father Dion surveyed the 
evolution of the industry council idea in the 
papal encyclicals, dealt with what we have 
done in Canada with the idea, and suggested 
what could be done about “fixing the objec- 
tives” and “selecting the means and deter- 
mining the agents of execution.” 


The Industry Council Plan, he explained, 
grew out of Pope Pius XI’s development, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, of ideas expressed by 
Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum. Pius XI, 
besides assigning to the state a more positive 
role in economic matters, had held that 
the reconstruction of the social order re- 
quired the setting-up of intermediate bodies 
having their own economic and occupational 
goals. These bodies were to be established 
by the people concerned, not imposed by the 
state at its own discretion, and they were 
to be legally vested with the character of 
semi-public organizations, in a manner 
reminiscent of the medieval guilds, although 
they were to be adapted to places and 
circumstances. 


In the latest encyclical of John XXIII, 
Mater et Magistra, however, the idea of 
these semi-public* organizations had been 
modified. With Pope John’s clarifications 
and “the integration of the principles of 
functional economy in the general process 
of socialization,” Father Dion thought, it 
would “no longer be possible to confuse 
the social order advocated in the teachings 
of the Church with any kind of past 
fascism.” 

The difficulty of putting into practice the 
principles enunciated in the encyclicals did 
not make them readily acceptable to those 
in a position to institute the Industry Coun- 
cil Plan, he said. Trade unions did not pay 
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much attention to projects they thought 
would curtail their freedom of action. “They 
felt they already had enough difficulties 
with the opposition of employers and the 
lack of understanding from public opinion. 
They were even more suspicious when they 
met, among the advocates of the Industry 
Council Plan, some people who never missed 
an opportunity to criticize and undermine 
their actions.” 


Employers did not pay much attention to 
the Plan. 

Many of them are so imbued with the spirit 
of individualism that they do not feel the 
advantages and the necessity of organizing 
among themselves. They join trade associations 
when they cannot do otherwise and only for 
business purposes. Few indeed are the em- 
ployers’ associations that negotiate with trade 
unions. And it is very natural that those who 
hold economic powers are not ready to share 
them of their own free will. Moreover, those 
who had some acquaintance with the social 
teaching of the Church were more inclined to 
notice the passages concerning the right of 
property, the freedom of enterprise, the free- 
dom of initiative. 

Governments follow public opinion “and 
it is not a secret that those who hold 
economic power were, in the past, those 
who had the greater influence.” 


To these reasons why the Industry Council 
Plan did not expand very much, we must 
add others: (1) We have in Canada 11 
autonomous governments which have juris- 
diction over the matters involved in the 
Industry Council Plan, “and as far as we 
know they still have much to do in order to 
learn how to co-operate among themselves.” 
(2) The majority of our labour unions have 
their head offices not in Canada, but in 
the United States. (3) Many companies, 
and the most important, are only subsidiaries 
of foreign companies. (4) “What about the 
general dependence of the Canadian eco- 
nomy on that of our southern neighbor? 
It is pretty difficult to initiate in Canada 
what has not yet been started in the United 
States.” 

Organizing the economy and spreading 
the Industry Council Plan, Father Dion 
said, “will not come naturally only by free 
competition, free enterprise and free initia- 
tive, although a certain degree of freedom 
must always be safeguarded. Intermediate 
bodies are natural and necessary if we 
want to avoid state totalitarianism. Institu- 
tional co-operation at all levels must be 
organized between the agents of the eco- 
nomy. Intermediate bodies must co-operate 
among themselves and with the government 
in order to help it play its positive role 
in the economy for the common good, 
national and international.” 
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Among existing bodies, the speaker men- 
tioned labour unions, trade associations, 
consumer groups, and co-operatives. 

Trade unions are probably the best organized 
groups. In all cases, they are quite representa- 
tive and are considered as such. Nevertheless, 
trade unions can and must improve. Even 
though almost every industry is covered by 
them, we must not forget that the number of 
union workers has not yet reached a third of 
all who could be organized... Many members 
are still outside unions, or are lukewarm 
members. 

Among the groups not yet organized were 
white-collar workers, foremen and super- 
visors, and salaried people among liberal 
professions. The latter are organized under 
a particular law in groups having disciplin- 
ary rights over their members, but the 
groups were organized “exclusively to pro- 
tect the condition of the independent profes- 
sional workers.” 

As for associations among employers, “it 
is chaos, confusion, useless duplication—in 
other words, the greatest disorder we can 
imagine,” Father Dion said. 

“In face of the irreversible trend of an 
ever-greater influence of government in [the] 
economy, if the enterprises do not wish to 
renounce all initiative and intend to play 
their part in the elaboration of economic 
policies, they will be obliged to throw out 
this ancient individualism and organize 
themselves in some acceptable way,” he 
contended. 

The lack of foresight and the behaviour 
of these groups makes it difficult to discover 
their ideology, Father Dion said. They are 
opposed to Communism because it is pre- 
judicial to their own interests; they are 
imbued with personal and collective individ- 
ualism. 

This explains why when faced with the 
phenomenon of the socialization of contem- 
porary life (which we must not confuse with 
socialism) they remain unable to form any 
type of organization which could safeguard 
the dignity of the human being, take into 
account the organic character of the society, 
the subsidiary function of the government and 
at the same time the necessity of some kind 
of economic planification. 

The principles of the social doctrine of 
the Church have not really entered the 
world of business and labour relations, he 
continued, “Each time the trade unions have 
recommended some tripartite form of colla- 
boration to solve some permanent problems 
of a given industry, they meet a cool recep- 
tion from the companies and inertia from 
the public administration.” 

Regarding the means by which a favour- 
able climate for the diffusion of the prin- 
ciples of the social doctrine of the Church 
could be created in the public mind and 
in the existing associations, Father Dion 
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said he thought the time had come to think 
about the creation of some para-professional 
groups along with the professional groups 
in order to aid the penetration of a Christian 
conception of life and to diffuse the social 
doctrine of the Church.” 


Agriculture and Industrial Relations 


The big question in Canadian agriculture 
is: “Who will own the land and who will 
do the work? Will it be free, independent 
farmers, or will it be collectives run either 
by big corporations or perhaps even the 
state?” said Frederick E. Von Pilis, public 
relations officer for the Saskatchewan Farm- 
ers’ Union, who spoke to the conference on 
“Agriculture and Industrial Relations.” 


“The question is not the survival of the 
‘small’ farmer or the ‘big’ farmer,” he con- 
tinued. It is, rather, “whether we want to 
make it possible for a man to own or rent 
a farm where he can—by his own work and 
management, with the help of his wife and 
children—make a decent living for himself 
and his family...” 

We are agreed that we want the first 
alternative but we must not lose sight of 
the sad fact that there is an increasingly 
strong trend of thought favouring the second 
alternative, Mr. Von Pilis said. 


“Most economists will argue that ‘under 
prevailing conditions of technology there 
are too many people in agriculture and too 
few resources per farmer.’ Therefore, they 
see the first step toward an improvement 
of the economic condition of farmers in a 
sharp reduction of their numbers,” Mr. Von 
Pilis continued. 


“We have been imbued with the idea 
that technological developments and the 
resulting mechanization of farming demand 
large-scale farms and that, therefore, the 
‘small’ farm has to go.” But, he contended, 
in agriculture bigness does not necessarily 
achieve greater efficiency and productivity. 


“Increased efficiency in production is of 
no benefit to the farmer unless it is accom- 
panied by increased efficiency in distribu- 
tion,” he said, asserting that the answer to 
the farmer’s trouble did not lie primarily 
in production but in demand. 

“We will have to create conditions which 
will increase effective demand and thereby 
make it possible for farmers to use the 
available resources to capacity, while at the 
same time devising a system which will 
guarantee farmers their equitable share of 
the market and a reasonable income...” 

Earlier Mr. Von Pilis, citing statistics of 
the agricultural labour force, number and 
size of farms, and farm production and 
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income, pointed out that “total net farm 
income has declined by 29.8 per cent from 
1951 to 1960. This is current dollars. Cal- 
culated in 1951 dollars the decline amounts 
to 41.4 per cent... 

“There were times when the per capita 
income of farm people amounted to as 
much as two thirds or better of Canadian 
per capita income. Today it amounts to 
about one third, or approximately $516, 
compared with $1,540.” 

The measures proposed by Mr. Von Pilis 
to increase effective demand and guarantee 
farmers an equitable share of the market 
and a reasonable income included: 

—A “large-scale, well-planned immigra- 
tion policy on a scale similar to that of the 
early years of the century when this country 
absorbed up to 5 per cent of its population 
per year.” A large increase in population 
would increase the demand for food in the 
home market, he contended. 

—tThe seeking of a widening of the Euro- 
pean Common Market into an Atlantic Free 
Trade Area to enlarge the export market. 

—Development of a World Food Program 
to “complement, not replace, technical assist- 
ance to unlock the wealth of developing 
countries.” 

—The establishment of compulsory mar- 
keting boards “with full control over the 
marketing of commodities.” 

—Supplementation of market returns to 
farmers by direct payments to farmers, since 
marketing boards protect prices only to a 
certain extent. “An income transfer of this 
kind should not be objectionable in a 
country that protects secondary industry by 
import tariffs which are income transfers,” 
Mr. Von Pilis argued. “Direct payments 
made out of general revenue would not be 


a burden on low-income consumers, but 
would come out of the pockets of those 
consumers who are in the fortunate position 
of having to pay taxes.” 

—More active support by the farmers of 
the co-operative movement in both buying 
and selling. Even in Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, where the movement 
is strongest in retail purchasing, the co- 
operatives are a long way from making an 
impact on retail trade. “The picture is more 
reassuring when we look at the marketing 
end” but “we must admit that the total 
result is not what it ought to be,” the 
speaker said. 

As a means of reducing the price of what 
the farmer has to buy, he was not prepared 
to propose at this time a system of price 
controls, although one may become neces- 
sary “unless we can break the practice of 
‘administered’ prices and ‘hidden persuasion.’ 
I suggest that perhaps continuous, close 
supervision by the Combines Investigation 
Board may achieve this goal,” Mr. Von Pilis 
said. 

“Farmers must make their voice heard in 
political circles,” he said. But he added that 
“Bitter experience has taught Canadian farm- 
ers that direct action should not be taken 
by their commercial or professional associa- 
tions. Rather, farmers should form separate 
groups for political action...” 

Other measures advocated by the speaker 
were: extension of unemployment insurance 
to cover farm workers, more and better 
vocational training facilities for young farm 
people who have to seek a livelihood else- 
where than on the farm, and extension of 
agricultural research work to include socio- 
logical and psychological problems as well 
as “production economics.” 


Nine-Month Immigration Total Down to 56,000 from 84,000 in 1960 


The number of immigrants to Canada. during the first nine months of 1961 was 
down to 56,168 from 83,843 in the same period of 1960, the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration has reported. Of the total, 19,386 arrived during the third quarter, and 
24,943 in the second quarter. 

Classified by occupational group, with the corresponding figure for the first nine 
months of 1960 in parentheses, the largest number 6,654 (11,590) were listed under 
“manufacturing, mechanical and construction.” The “professional” group came next with 
5,301 (5,937), and in third place was the “service” group with 5,081 (6,634), followed 
by the “clerical” group with 3,402 (4,888). Labourers in the first nine months numbered 
3,110 (6,291), and 2,020 (4,620) were shown under “agriculture.” 

Of the nine-month total of 56,168 immigrants, 28,296—slightly more than half— 
were shown as dependents not destined for the labour force. This compared with 39,521 
out of 83,843 in the same period in 1960. 

By country of last permanent residence, the largest number of the immigrants, 
10,853, came from Italy. Immigrants from the United Kingdom numbered 9,559, and 
those from the United States 8,788. This latter number was higher than the total from 
the U.S. in the first three quarters last year, 8,500. 
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32nd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Achieving adequate level of employment and output in Canada’s most serious and 
most immediate problem, says speaker at session on “Canada’s economic ills” 
Other speakers tell how to improve our ability to compete at home and abroad 


“Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic Ills” 
was the theme of one of the plenary sessions 
of the 32nd annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, held at Halifax 
October 2, 3 and 4. 

To open this session, John Deutsch, Vice- 
Principal (Administration) of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, presented an analysis of Canada’s 
economic problems. A. J. Little, Chairman, 
Canadian Tax Foundation, spoke on “The 
Role of Government” and N. R. Crump, 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, on “The Role of Business.” 

Another plenary session had the title, 
“Improving Our Ability to Compete.” At 
this session, F. M. Covert, O.B.E., Q.C., 
spoke on “How We Can Best Compete in 
the Home Market” and E. L. Harrison, 
President, Vancouver Board of Trade, spoke 
on “Improving Our Ability to Compete in 
World Markets.” 

The speaker at the annual dinner was 
E. P. Taylor, President, Argus Corporation 
Ltd., who dealt with the factors that he 
believed were necessary to restore the rate 
of Canada’s economic growth to at least 
4 per cent a year. 

A final plenary session dealt with “Com- 
munity Action for Prosperity.” This session 
is not reported here. 


John J. Deutsch 


The improvement over the past several 
months, the moderate business recovery after 
about a year of recession, has not yet made 
a significant inroad on the excess capacity 
and the unemployment that have persisted 
in recent years, said John J. Deutsch, Vice- 
Principal (Administration) of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, in an address that opened a panel 
discussion on the second day of the Cham- 
ber’s annual meeting. Subject of the discus- 
sion was “Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic 
Ills.” 

Achieving an adequate level of employ- 
ment and output was Canada’s most serious 
and most immediate problem, he said. 

Since the end of the war there has been 
an “upward drift” in the rate of unemploy- 
ment, and the recovery during the last 
business cycle, 1957-59, “was conspicuously 
weak and short-lived, so that the economy 
never achieved a satisfactory rate of expan- 
sion before another recession set in.” 
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The recovery now taking place will have 
to be very much stronger than any of the 
cyclical recoveries since the end of the 
war if full output and employment are to 
be achieved, he declared. “If such a strong 
upswing is not realized, the problem of sub- 
stantial unemployment will persist farther 
into the future,” he warned. 


He did not subscribe to gloomy theories 
about the cause of the present problems 
but, he said, it must be recognized that 
important changes are taking place; the 
changes must be recognized and dealt with 
effectively. 


The disappearance of postwar scarcities 
and the re-appearance of fierce international 
competition are only a part of the story, Mr. 
Deutsch said. Far more significant are the 
changes at home: the shift in the relative 
importance of consumer expenditures on 
services compared with expenditures on 
goods, the substantial fall in the amount 
of labour required per unit of goods pro- 
duced. 


“Over the past several years, these com- 
bined influences have resulted in an absolute 
drop in employment in goods-producing 
industries and a sharp rise in employment in 
service industries,’ he pointed out. The 
expansion in service occupations has created 
a wide range of new opportunities for 
women, especially married women, and as a 
result there has been a large increase in 
the female Jabour force. 


During the past five years the total Canadian 
labour force has grown almost twice as rapidly 


as in the preceding five-year period. The in- 
crease in the number of women was almost as 
large as the increase in the number of men, 
although women constituted only about a fifth 
of the total at the beginning of the period. 
During the year ended last July, total employ- 
ment rose by 127,000 but 101,000 were women 
and only 26,000 were men. 


Although the increase during the past 
several years in the number of jobs avail- 
able compares favourably with the increases 
during the early years “of the booming 
fifties,” the growth in employment oppor- 
tunities has not been nearly fast enough in 
face of the sharp rise in the size of the 
labour force, Mr. Deutsch asserted. 


Over the next five years, the increase in 
the Canadian labour force will be equally 
as large as in the last five years, and the 
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rate of increase for women is expected to 
be more than twice as great as that for 
men, he continued. “In addition to the jobs 
that must be found for these new entrants, 
it is necessary to provide work opportunities 
for some 200,000 to 300,000 who are now 
unemployed. About one million more jobs 
are needed by 1965,” he declared, remarking 
that this was a figure slightly larger than the 
increase in employment over the entire ten- 
year period, 1950 to 1960. 


“We are being confronted with this situa- 
tion at a time when automation and other 
forms of technological progress are con- 
tinually reducing the requirements of man- 
power per unit of output.” 


The answer to this “major” economic 
problem, Mr. Deutsch said, “lies in the 
achievement of an adequate rate of economic 
growth, a rate much faster than we have 
attained in the recent past.” 


One school of thought argues that this 
rate of growth can be brought about by 
boosting total demand through larger gov- 
ernment expenditures and a large increase 
in credit accompanied by low interest rates, 
to curtail the inflow of foreign capital and 
reduce the competition from imports so that 
there would be a greater demand for Cana- 
dian produced goods and export markets 
would become more profitable. This is a 
short-run prescription for which a strong 
case can be made in the present circum- 
stances, he said, but it cannot ensure a 
sustained and adequate rate of growth over 
time. 

“The purpose would be frustrated sooner 
or later by the development of a serious 
inflation,” Dr. Deutsch asserted. “Indeed, 
there is the danger that the consequences 
of a mere fear of inflation that could arise 
from massive monetary expansion and mas- 
sive government deficits would stall the 
recovery before it got very far.” 

Our economic ills cannot be solved by 
short-run monetary and fiscal expedients 
alone, he continued. The basic problems 
now facing us arise primarily out of the 
difficulties of adjustment to change, to far- 
reaching changes both at home and abroad. 


Our export trade is confronted with the 
prospect of an entirely different world, a 
world divided into large trading blocs, each 
with a huge internal market surrounded by 
protective barriers. There is a possibility 
that Canada will be cut off from the one 
special trading area with which she has been 
historically associated: the British Preferen- 
tial System. And one of the significant 
changes to which our economy must adjust 
is the modification or replacement of that 
system by newly developing groups. 
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As things are moving, Mr. Deutsch 
warned, Canada might be the only one of 
the half dozen largest industrial nations in 
the free world that is not part of a trading 
area nor has a huge internal market of its 
own. The entrance into the world market 
by the under-developed countries with an 
increasing volume of exports produced in 
low-wage industries involves adjustments in 
what we try to produce and what we try 
to sell. 

The answer to the problems of the trading 
blocs and of increasing low-wage competition 
does not lie in a retreat to some new form 
of economic isolationism ... Inside a protective 
shell the Canadian market is much too small 
a basis for a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth. 

He warned that “We have to reconcile in 
a new way the legitimate aspirations of 
nationalism with realities of rapid tech- 
nological and political change.” Great Bri- 
tain, Western Europe and others are attempt- 
ing this reconciliation, and Canada cannot 
escape this task if we are to evolve a trade 
policy that will serve adequately to promote 
economic growth, he said. 

The material prosperity of a nation de- 
pends upon the amount of work that is 
done, the kind of work that is done and the 
efficiency with which it is done. Each of 
these three elements is vital; none can be 
neglected, he said. 

The amount and intensity of effort will always 
be important but loud calls for more sweat 
and brawn will bring little result if the wrong 
kind of work is done. 

The attempt to maintain or to expand out- 
put for which markets are falling, or which 
cannot be exported to advantage, is wasted 
effort. 

Shifts in consumer demands, the develop- 
ment of new products and substitutes, and 
a host of technical changes cause the 
appearance of declining industries, of which 
there are a considerable number in Canada 
today, Mr. Deutsch said. 

The bolstering of such industries with 
government subsidies and with shields 
against competition can be justified only as 
transitional measures. “The public money 
devoted to long-continuing subsidies can in 
many cases be used effectively to provide 
capital, skills and social facilities for the 
establishment of new industries that have 
a rising consumer demand,” he pointed out. 
Declaring that Canada seems to be slow in 
developing machinery and policies for im- 
plementing such a shift in emphasis, Mr. 
Deutsch said: “We cannot expect to achieve 
a satisfactory rate of economic growth with- 
out positive solutions to problems of de- 
pressed areas and declining industries.” 

The problem of the right kind of produc- 
tion is especially important in respect to 
our export trade, he continued. “There is 
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little future in trying to sell abroad the 
old-line, standard consumer goods that can 
be produced much more cheaply in low- 
wage countries.” There is a rapidly expand- 
ing market for consumer goods based on 
advanced technology and skill, and it is to 
this field that a high income and high 
standard of living country like Canada must 
direct its efforts. 

Turning to the efficiency of production, 
Mr. Deutsch said the effort to achieve a 
high rate of economic growth must include 
the placing of a high priority on improving 
the knowledge and skills of the population, 
because the rate of return on investment in 
education, research and training has ex- 
ceeded the rate of return on investment in 
capital facilities. 

The pace of change is such that old occupa- 
tions and traditional skills are becoming obso- 
lete with amazing rapidity. This development 
calls for an entirely new approach to the prob- 
lem of the re-training of manpower. An ade- 
quate program in this area must come to 
occupy a continuing role in our efforts to 
avoid human frustration and economic waste. 

Canada lags behind the leading countries 
in the proportion of our resources that we 
devote to educational research, Mr. Deutsch 
said. This is the result of an inappropriate 
set of priorities. The establishment of the 
right priorities in this field is a basic task 
in the creation of conditions essential for 
a high rate of economic growth. 


The development of our human and man- 
power resources should not be concerned 
merely with technical matters, he declared, 
but also with matters of administrative com- 
petence and social understanding. “In our 
attitudes and procedures for resolving con- 
flicts of interest between economic groups 
and for reaching settlements between man- 
agement and labour, we frequently remain 
preoccupied with the problem of how to 
divide up the pie, rather than getting on 
with the problem of how the size of the 
pie can be increased.” 


Summing up, Mr. Deutsch said: “We are 
entering a new phase in our development. 
Continuing progress depends on the readi- 
ness to adapt, on the capacity to adjust 
from declining to expanding situations, and 
on the ability to take advantage of new 
opportunities.” 


A. J. Little 


Establishment of a federal Ministry of 
Economic Development with full respon- 
sibility for general economic policy was 
suggested by A. J. Little, Chairman, :Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation, in an address on 
“The Role of Government” presented during 
the panel discussion, “Diagnosis of Canada’s 
Economic Ils.” 
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It would be essential that all other govern- 
ment departments operate within the general 
policy determined by this new development 
and accepted by the Cabinet, he said. 

His suggestion came while he was dealing 
with the need for “intensive, intelligent 
planning, both long and short range, at the 
government level,” which he said was “an 
absolute essential to economic progress in 
Canada today.” This was the third of three 
general principles that seemed to him to 
be of utmost importance. 

He had begun by saying that there was 
no doubt that government has a major 
responsibility for Canada’s economic con- 
dition at any particular time. Fiscal and 
monetary policy is probably the most im- 
portant area so far as controlling the 
economy is concerned, and the two must 
be co-ordinated, he said. 

It would take an expert to understand 
the complexities of monetary policy, but 
the public does understand the meaning of 
“tight-money” and readily recognizes the 
symptoms of tightening and loosening of 
credit. Government control of money and 
credit can be a powerful incentive or a 
restriction. 

“Similarly, fiscal policy can be used effec- 
tively to smooth out the peaks and valleys 
of boom and depression, by an imaginative 
and intelligent program of fiscal policy and 
taxation on the one hand, and a properly 
timed intelligent spending program on the 
other,” he said. 

Although management and labour have a 
serious responsibility to achieve a level of 
productivity and wage structure that will 
make Canadian products competitive in 
world markets, “primary responsibility for 
determining trading conditions rests with 
the federal Government. Tariff policies, im- 
port quota restrictions, and incentive for 
export can be determined or provided only 
at the federal level,” Mr. Little declared. 

The Government has a responsibility also 
for the current manpower problems. An 
adequate solution to the unemployment 
problem may not be possible in the short 
run; it will require long-term planning, he 
said. “The federal Government must give 
leadership and direction to our educational 
policies for the future so that the technical 
training of our manpower will parallel as 
nearly as can be the technological changes 
which are altering the course of industry.” 
Although the responsibility for education 
rests at the provincial level, the direction 
must come from the top, where the national 
picture can be viewed in proper perspective. 

“Similarly the Government must assume 
some responsibility for the geographical 
shifting of the labour force, as occasion 
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demands, and for influencing the movement 
of labour from one industry to another as 
manpower requirements change.” 


The three principles of utmost importance 
enumerated by Mr. Little were: 


1. Comprehensive analysis by the govern- 
ment of the economic situation to ascertain 
the facts—the study by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Manpower and Employment was an 
example—and then making sure that the 
public is kept fully informed. “It is essential 
that the magnitude of the problem be fully 
appreciated, and that there be no misunder- 
standing about the extent and scope of the 
corrective measures that may be required, 
or the time that it may take to achieve 
significant results.” 


2. Bold and imaginative application of 
the corrective measures. Mr. Little thought 
the recent tax amendment granting a form 
of accelerated depreciation (L.G., Sept., 
p. 881) was an example of action that did 
not go far enough. “When the people recog- 
nize the seriousness of a problem, bold and 
imaginative action will be accepted and 
can be effective.” 


3, Intensive, intelligent planning at the 
government level. It was during his exposi- 
tion of this point that he suggested a Minis- 
try of Economic Development. 


By “planning” he did not mean a planned 
economy. “What is required,” he explained, 
“is forward planning by the Government 
for its own operations, more particularly in 
those spheres which bear directly on eco- 
nomic progress: monetary and fiscal policy, 
taxation, utilization of manpower, foreign 
trade trade policy, and also in respect of all 
of its own expenditures.” 

Some people advocate increased govern- 
ment spending as a way to help economic 
development, but “it would be much pre- 
ferable if any needed increase in government 
expenditures could be made out of a larger 
pie, out of an enlarged gross national 
product,” Mr. Little believed. 

Without long-range planning we run the 
serious risk that the growth in government 
expenditure will outpace our over-all eco- 
nomic growth, Mr. Little believed. He sug- 
gested that a look at taxation might illustrate 
what can be accomplished by long-range 
planning. 

“Taxes in Canada today are at such high 
levels that no one should underestimate their 
importance in influencing economic activity 
—and suitably controlled changes in taxation 
can be used as both stimulant and deter- 
rent.” 

He had come to the conclusion that “we 
very much need some tax reform in Can- 
ada.” Both corporate and personal rates of 
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income tax are too high, “almost at war- 
time emergency levels,” and taxes are 
reducing personal incentive, restricting the 
accumulation of private capital, and hence 
slowing down our economic growth, he 
asserted. He cited Sweden as an example 
of how taxation policy, planned for the 
long term, can be an effective tool for 
promoting economic growth. 

The role of government in improving our 
economic conditions, he concluded, is to 
promote economic growth by setting na- 
tional policies and objectives and by creating 
a framework within which free enterprise 
may operate without unnecessary restriction 
or control. 


N. R. Crump 


The cause of Canada’s economic ills is 
the failure of the economy to grow rapidly 
enough to employ fully the productive 
resources of the economy, said N. R. 
Crump, President of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, in an address on “The 
Role of Business” during the panel session, 
‘Diagnosis of Canada’s Economic IIls.” 

And the cause of the current high level 
of unemployment, he added, is the failure 
of the company to grow rapidly enough to 
absorb the increased labour force generated 
by the high birth rates of the early 1940's. 

Since, 1956, when it attained, on a per 
capita basis, the highest level in Canada’s 
history,. the gross national product has 
increased, but less than the growth in popu- 
lation; in terms of dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power it has actually fallen, he said. 

Economic growth is necessary to the fur- 
ther development of living standards and to 
the fuller employment of Canada’s labour, 
management and physical resources, Mr. 
Crump asserted. The reason for the lack 
of growth in recent years has been com- 
petition, abroad and in our domestic market, 
from the newly reconstructed economies of 
Western Europe and Japan. 

“Tt is not government action that will 
develop the Canadian economy,” he de- 
clared. Our present economic problems have 
been forced upon us by circumstances that 
cannot be controlled by a Canadian govern- 
ment. And our problems cannot be removed 
by tariff action. 

The danger in further foreclosure of the 
Canadian market to goods of foreign manu- 
facture is that other countries may retaliate 
and this will damage our export markets for 
many Canadian raw materials and some pro- 
cessed goods. Furthermore, attempts by Canada 
to restrict imports from many low-wage coun- 
tries might reduce Canadian living standards, 
because it is frequently cheaper for us to buy 
imports of certain goods with our exports 


rather than to manufacture those imports in 
Canada. 
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For too many years Canadians have 
believed they were indispensible to the 
world economy, Mr. Crump continued. 

“Unfortunately, the world economy does 
not need us as much as we need it.” 

We have to reduce our costs, and develop 
new products faster than our competitors 
can develop them, he contended. 

Competition from the United States is 
not new, but competition from the recon- 
structed economies of Western Europe and 
Japan poses an entirely new set of problems. 
“Tt frequently happens,” he pointed out, 
“that in addition to lower wage rates, 
European manufacturers are producing with 
newer, more efficient, less labour-intensive 
equipment.” 

In addition, the European Common Mar- 
ket—the Inner Six—and the European Free 
Trade Association—the Outer Seven—have 
created two large markets out of many 
small ones, resulting in the obtaining of 
production at lower cost. 

The European Common Market will have 
an impact on Canada, Mr. Crump warned. 
“Broadly, the effect of the Common Market 
is to increase tariffs on goods produced 
in quantity in the Common Market coun- 
tries, and no lower tariffs on goods in 
which the area has a deficiency. Many 
resource based products are not produced 
in volume in the Common Market countries. 

“The Common Market offers both chal- 
lenge and opportunity for Canada. We 
cannot ignore the challenge and we must 
seek out the opportunity.” 

Our short-term trading prospects will not 
be helped if the United Kingdom joins the 
Common Market. And if other members of 
the Outer Seven also join the Common 
Market, further deterioration in the Cana- 
dian situation will follow. Mr. Crump 
pointed out as an example that the Scan- 
dinavian countries would bring into the 
Common Market large production capacities 
of pulp and paper, aluminum, and iron ore, 
which would receive preferred tariff treat- 
ment. 

In the long-term, if we can develop new 
products, aggressively market, and keep 
close control over our costs, the increased 
prosperity in Europe should stimulate rather 
than depress our trade, he said. “No longer 
can Canadian labour follow policies which 
tend to push upwards the prices of our 
goods and services. Labour must face our 
problems as squarely as Business must.” 


F, M. Covert 


“It is bad leadership on our part that 
has put labour and management in opposite 
camps. This is not only unnatural but it 
is bad for both labour and management, 
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as well as for the consumer,” F. M. Covert, 
O.B.E., Q.C., of Stewart, Smith & Mackeen, 
Halifax, told the convention. 

He was speaking on “How We Can Best 
Compete in the Home Market” at the 
session on the theme, “Improving Our 
Ability to Compete.” 

He had begun by enumerating the things 
we must do to better compete in the home 
market, one of which was to “make our 
plants and business generally more efficient.” 

One way to increased efficiency was to 
realize “the potential of our employees,” 
and the part that incentives could play in 
bringing out the best that is in them. If 
management failed to grasp these things, 
“then we lack the leadership and have not 
the vision to see the possibilities that are 
there. 

“Man is anxious to create—he needs to 
have the chance. Management has a grave 
responsibility and we are shirking it. We 
blame union leaders, we blame governments, 
we blame everyone but ourselves, but in 
the main we are responsible,” he asserted. 

Incentive must be done properly, fairly 
and scientifically, Mr. Covert said. “This 
does not mean no unions.” But unions 
should not be organized for a fight but 
for peaceful and helpful co-operation be- 
tween employees and employers, a state of 
affairs that has been prevented in the past 
by lack of leadership and lack of com- 
munication, he declared. 

Management must show employees and 
the public that what counts is not union 
security, but job security; and what makes 
job security is “a profitable plant, a plant 
that produces goods better than anyone else, 
and earns enough to pay first class wages 
and good dividends, and ploughs back 
enough into the business to ensure that it 
can expand, do research and always main- 
tain its position.” 

In 16 years of labour negotiations, he 
had found employees as a whole “the most 
reasonable people with whom one could 
wish to deal.” Where there were exceptions 
there was usually “a failure of manage- 
ment somewhere along the line.” 

‘Regarding foreign competition, Mr. Covert 
said that it was necessary to find out what 
makes a foreign competitor’s goods sell. “It 
is not always because they are cheaper, but 
if he produces more cheaply we must strive 
to meet it. Surely with the know-how of 
American mass production and engineering 
at our doorstep, we can with ingenuity meet 
the challenge of foreign competition and 
not call on our government for protection.” 

Another thing we can do to better com- 
pete in the home market, he said, was to 
produce better goods and “probably at a 
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lower cost.” We must look not only at 
labour costs but also at management costs, 
he pointed out. 


Another thing he urged businessmen to do 
was to take a more active interest in politics. 


E. L. Harrison 


We must adapt to the rapidly and con- 
stantly changing world trade patterns if we 
are to expand our export trade, said E. L. 
Harrison, President of the Vancouver Board 
of Trade in an address, “Improving Our 
Ability to Compete in World Markets.” 

“Our export trade is a major job creator 
and, with a comparatively small population 
and a restricted domestic market, it seems 
axiomatic that production for export—more 
than for the domestic market—holds the 
key to fuller employment,” he pointed out. 


It is the responsibility of government to 
ensure that its taxation policy permits the 
availability of sufficient capital for constant 
modernizing, equipping and developing of 
our productive capacity, all of which are 
necessary if we are to compete with other 
nations, Mr. Harrison said. 

Government, in co-operation with ex- 
porters, must provide leadership in research- 
ing, planning and negotiating arrangements 
beneficial to our national interest. 

Still on the market of government respon- 
sibility, he said: “Is it not distinctly possible 
that ill-conceived ‘protective’ legislation— 
provincial or federal—is hurting our export 
prospects?” 

In his address Mr. Harrison dealt also 
with trade balances, our trade with the 
United States, and our adjustment to the 
European Common Market. He _ recom- 
mended that Canadian exporters not over- 
look the market potential of the “Pacific 
Rim” and that they make use of the federal 
Government’s Foreign Trade Service. 


E. P. Taylor 


E. P. Taylor, President, Argus Corpora- 
tion Ltd., in an address at the annual 
dinner, listed several factors that he believed 
to be essential to the restoration of Canada’s 
economic growth rate to at least 4 per cent 
a year. The factors will have to be the 
demands on the Canadian economy of 175 
million customers in the United States and 
180 Common Market customers, he said. 

The first factor was our position with 
our largest customer, the United States, 
which has been accounting for about 55 to 
60 per cent of our foreign trade. A number 
of tariffs, quotas and other restrictions 
have been interfering with our trade with 
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the U.S., and he believed that we should 
make every effort to remove these obstruc- 
tions. We should encourage, possibly on 
a selective basis, some forms of free trade, 
or in any event progressively reduce tariffs 
along the lines of our rather successful 
experience with farm machinery. 

The factor that should be given second 
priority was the European Common Mar- 
ket, now buying only 8 per cent of our 
exports. “This vigorously growing area, with 
an average standard of living well above 
that of North America, should provide in 
the years ahead substantially increased 
markets for many industrial raw materials 
and some fabricated products,” Mr. Taylor 
said, 

A third large market was Asia, which, 
with the underdeveloped countries, repre- 
sents limitless demand over a long period. 

“We should, of course, for humanitarian 
purposes and also in our own long-term 
interest extend considerably more assistance 
[to the underdeveloped countries] than we 
do at the present time,” he said. 

As a fourth factor Mr. Taylor included 
the steps we must take in domestic areas 
to ensure that our trade prospects come to 
fruition. 

Our short-term problems of high unem- 
ployment and under-capacity operations of 
our productive facilities call for skilful 
co-ordination of fiscal, monetary and com- 
mercial policies. To make the best use of 
our resources, he said, we should: 

—If necessary, institute some selective 
controls that would attempt to stop the 
erosion of some of our manufacturing indus- 
tries; 

—Take steps to increase productivity; 

—Find a new approach in the relationship 
between business and government and be- 
tween business and labour. 


To improve co-ordination of economic 
policies between government agencies, a 
new ministry, perhaps of economic affairs, 
might be considered, Mr. Taylor suggested. 

We need a close and critical study of our 
tax system, he continued, and we need to 
encourage expenditures on industrial re- 
search and development. 

At the beginning of his address Mr. 
Taylor called for an attack on the problems 
of high unemployment and low rates of 
economic growth by vigorous and well co- 
ordinated programs to meet both near and 
long-term programs, as Britain was then 
doing and as Sweden had done. In Sweden, 
he pointed out, “low unemployment, balance 
of payments equilibrium and high level de- 
mand have been achieved by a combination 
of wise use of fiscal and monetary policies, 
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emphasis on low tariffs and a rather extra- 
ordinary co-operation among government, 
business and labour.” 

After citing the experience of France, 
West Germany and Australia, he declared 
that “in nearly every country in the world 
except the United States and Canada, some 
measures of control, usually a permit sys- 


tem, exist to check the entry of goods or 
movement of capital when they are not 
considered desirable.” 

A permit system, he emphasized, has the 
effect of preventing the importation of unem- 
ployment by ensuring a high domestic con- 
tent in the production of certain classes 
of consumer and capital goods. 


93rd Trades Union Congress 


Votes 10 to 1 fo expel Communist-dominated affiliate whose top officers had 
been convicted of fraud in conduct of union’s elections. Rejects Government's 
appeal for restraint in wage demands, supports negotiations with Common Market 


The 93rd Trades Union Congress, held 
in Portsmouth from September 4 to 8, 
voted 10 to 1 to expel a 250,000-member 
affiliate of which the five top officers had 
been convicted of fraud in the conduct of 
the union’s elections. About 1,000 delegates 
attended, representing 185 unions with a 
total of 8,299,393 members. 

The Congress was unanimous in rejecting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s appeal 
for restraint in pressing for wage increases, 
and in an emergency motion it reprehended 
his interference with the settlement of wage 
increases by arbitration. 

The TUC gave cautious approval to the 
British Government’s move to negotiate 
terms for entering the European Economic 
Community, with the reservation that the 
terms must include safeguards for British 
agricultural products and Commonwealth 
links. 

On unilateral disarmament, a burning 
issue at last year’s Congress, the meeting 
this year, by a majority of more than 2 
to 1, voted in favour of a policy that was 
the reverse of that supported last year. 

At the close of the Congress, the General 
Council elected a woman, Miss Anne God- 
win of the Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union, as its Chairman. Miss 
Godwin will therefore automatically preside 
at the 1962 Congress. 


Electrical Trades Union 


A recommendation of the General Coun- 
cil for expulsion of the Electrical Trades 
Union was passed by a vote of 7,320,000 
to 735,000—a majority of 6,585,000. (TUC 
unions vote on the basis of their total 
membership and each union casts its vote as 
a block.) 
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The recommendation came after the con- 
viction by a high court of five of the head 
officers of the union, including the president, 
Frank Foulkes, on a charge of fraud in the 
conduct of the ETU’s general election of 
officers. The expulsion was the first in the 
Congress since the 1920’s. 


In moving the expulsion of the union, 
George Woodcock, TUC General Secretary, 
said that since irregularities in the ETU’s 
affairs had first come to the attention of 
the Congress exactly three years before, 
the General Council had tried in vain to 
get the union to vindicate itself. All the 
TUC had wanted, he said, was a convincing 
investigation into the union’s affairs. But 
the ETU, using “every conceivable trick,” 
had finally forced the Congress to the formal 
application of its rules. 


The ETU, he recalled, had been given 
the choice of issuing a writ for libel or 
slander against its accusers or of co-operat- 
ing with the General Council in an investi- 
gation conducted by people of judicial 
ability. And at a five-hour meeting the TUC 
had tried without avail to get the ETU 
executive to say what they intended to do 
about the fraud disclosed in the High Court 
action. 


The TUC, he said, had no desire to inter- 
fere without warrant in a union’s affairs, 
but now they had no choice. 


The people found guilty by the court 
might have been Communists, Mr. Wood- 
cock said, but he was not criticizing them 
because of that. In conclusion he said: “You 
are here to protect the integrity of the 
British trade unions. What do you do about 
fraud? That is the question Congress must 
decide.” 


Frank Foulkes, President of the ETU, 
speaking in defence, accused the General 
Council of seeking a verdict of guilty from 
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the Congress before knowing the result of 
the appeal by the defendants in the recent 
court case. 


A suggestion that the TUC General Coun- 
cil should have asked the ETU to hold a 
ballot of their members on the issues 
brought a retort from J. T. Byrne, the new 
non-Communist general secretary of the 
ETU whom the High Court had ruled to 
be the rightfully elected candidate, and in 
whose favour it had deposed Frank Haxell, 
an acknowledged Communist. Mr. Byrne 
pointed out that under present conditions 
it would be impossible to submit a ballot. 
A committee of Communists and Trotskyists 
had been formed to destroy the General 
Secretary, and at the next rules revision 
conference 40 of the 50 delegates would 
be Communists, he said. 


Government's Appeal for Wages Restraint 


The Congress unanimously rejected the 
appeal of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for wage restraint, and passed an emer- 
gency motion describing his interference 
with arbitration as “particularly dangerous.” 


H. Douglass, Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation, in introducing the General Coun- 
cil’s report on the economic situation, 
accused the Chancellor of having waited 
until he had “put himself and his govern- 
ment and ourselves into an impossible mess 
before he has come to us for co-operation.” 
He complained of the Chancellor’s failure 
to consult the General Council before 
announcing his wage pause, and to provide 
for a “profits pause.” 

He compared Britain’s 14-per-cent in- 
crease in industrial production between 1955 
and 1960 with the 40-per-cent increase in 
Germany and Italy and the 50-per-cent 
increase in France. Rates of increase of 
production in France and Germany were 
greater than in Britain, and all the evidence 
showed that the countries of Europe were 
using their manpower more effectively than 
Britain was, 


It was no longer true that wages and 
working conditions “on the Continent were 
lower than in Britain. On the contrary, if 
the present trend continued Continental 
countries would eventually be in a position 
to be able to charge Britain with dumping, 
because of the low wages here, the speaker 
said. 

He denied the Chancellor’s statement that 
wages in Britain were outrunning produc- 
tivity. It was rather profits that were out- 
running productivity. Why did not the Chan- 
cellor give some indication that his wage 
pause would not be a one-sided sacrifice, 
if sacrifice there must be? 
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The Chancellor should be informed that 
there were three conditions for co-operation 
by the unions: he must state what sacrifice 
he was prepared to ask of the wealthy sec- 
tions of society; he must state his plans 
for dealing with the economic problem— 
trade unions were not interested in any 
advisory body divorced from the centre of 
power; and he must understand that the 
unions would not accept the view that 
unemployment was necessary to enable in- 
flation to be dealt with. 

After Mr. Douglass had finished speaking, 
Congress began a debate on two motions. 
One was an emergency motion sponsored 
by eight civil service unions, which deplored 
the imposition of a pay pause on civil 
servants and described the Chancellor’s 
interference with arbitration as “particularly 
dangerous.” 

The second, a composite motion put for- 
ward by six unions, condemned the eco- 
nomic policies that the Government had 
followed in the interests of a class, and 
refused to accept the Chancellor’s appeal 
for wage restraint. 


A delegate from the Inland Revenue Staff 
Federation said that as long as profits re- 
mained unrestricted, as long as speculation 
was rife and capital gains remained un- 
taxed, and as long as there were flagrant 
abuses of company expense accounts, the 
unions would ignore any plea for wage 
restraint. 

A member of the Union of Post Office 
Workers said that his union, at a meeting 
with the Chancellor after the wage pause 
was imposed, had told him clearly that 
they would not co-operate in a policy that 
they interpreted as using them to provoke 
private industry to support a pay pause. 
Instead of co-operation, the Chancellor was 
promised active and vigorous opposition. 

A Civil Service Union delegate contended 
that his union was subject to a double 
wage pause, because by the very nature of 
negotiations under the present procedure 
by the time an agreement or an arbitration 
award had been made the union members 
were already behind people outside the 
Government service. He accused the Chan- 
cellor of having wrecked the negotiating 
structure built up patiently over a number 
of years. 

Frank Cousins, Secretary of the Transport 
and General Workers Union, said that he 
had already told the Chancellor that “where 
justifiable wage adjustment is resisted we 
shall use every method at our disposal to 
obtain it.” 

Both the emergency and the composite 
motions were carried unanimously. 
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European Economic Community 


The Congress approved the General Coun- 
cil’s policy statement agreeing in principle 
to negotiations with the European Economic 
Community (Inner Six) with a view to 
joining the Community, subject to satisfac- 
tory safeguards “to meet the special needs 
of the United Kingdom, of the Common- 
wealth and of the European Free Trade 
Association (Outer Seven).” 

A motion that held Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market on the terms of the 
Home Treaty would be injurious to the 
national interests was decisively rejected 
by the delegates. 

In introducing the General Council’s sup- 
plementary report on European economic 
unity, Sir Alan Birch said that the Council 
agreed in principle with the Government’s 
decision to open negotiations with the EEC 
on the terms of admission, but that it 
insisted on satisfactory safeguards. 


It would be no use for the Government 
to produce a treaty that was clearly unac- 
ceptable to the people of Britain, and then 
“steamroller” it through with its Parlia- 
mentary majority, the Council had said. 


The labour movement, according to the 
speaker, would never acquiesce in the sign- 
ing away by a Conservative Government of 
the powers of a future Labour Government 
to pursue such socialist measures as redis- 
tributory taxation, common ownership and 
economic planning. 


With regard to the Commonwealth, Sir 
Alan said it was essential to preserve both 
the political and economic ties with Britain, 
but that it must be realized that those ties 
were not in any way static. He thought it 
was realized by the Commonwealth coun- 
tries that their main interest was to have an 
economically strong Britain, not one eclipsed 
by a more powerful entity, which was what 
the Common Market would become. 


The General Council’s policy statement 
said: 

“The issue this morning is not whether 
the Treaty of Rome should be approved or 
rejected. A treaty has still to be negotiated: 
Our purpose should be not to pre-judge the 
issue, not to tie our hands, but to secure 
and record as great a measure of agreement 
as possible on principles which we believe 
should inspire the achievement of closer 
association between Britain and Europe.” 


A composite resolution from three unions 
was moved, declaring that entry into the 
Common Market by Britain on the basis 
of the Treaty of Rome would be injurious 
to the national interest, and instructing the 
General Council in the preparation of future 
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policy documents to emphasize the import- 
ance of developing trading relations with 
the Commonwealth and the underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution’s mover said that 
the terms of the Treaty of Rome would be 
incompatible with the policies with which 
the trade union movement has been tradi- 
tionally associated. 

The supporters of the motion declared 
that if the terms of the Treaty were applied 
to Britain they would result in the erection 
of more trade barriers, including barriers 
against imports of foodstuffs from Australia 
and New Zealand, and against manufactured 
articles from Canada and India. This might 
lead to retaliation by those countries against 
British goods. 

The composite motion was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated, and the General Council’s 
supplementary report was agreed to by the 
Congress. 


Defence Policy 


The Congress decisively reversed its stand 
of last year on unilateral disarmament 
policy (L.G., Oct. 1960, p. 1016) when 
it approved the General Council’s state- 
ment on foreign policy and defence. The 
vote was 5,733,000 to 2,003,000, a majority 
of 3,730,000 in favour. 

Of five other resolutions on defence, 
three were approved and two defeated. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, in presenting the 
General Council’s statement on foreign 
policy and defence, said the Council took 
the view that Britain’s defence required 
membership in the western alliance and 
particularly membership in NATO, although 
they did not consider that NATO was an 
ideal military organization. 

The Council, he said, did not oppose in 
principle foreign bases or the training of 
foreign troops in Britain. 

Although the Council detested all weap- 
ons of mass destruction, they were con- 
vinced that for the West to renounce nuclear 
weapons would not reduce the dangers. 
Unilateral gestures were no substitute for 
negotiated agreements, Sir Alfred said. While 
the other side had nuclear weapons ready 
for use, the West’s armies must have them 
too, although they should never be the first 
to use them. 

The only satisfactory way of ensuring 
peace was to replace power politics by 
world government, which must begin in 
the practical way of increasing the scope 
and authority of the United Nations, the 
speaker said. 

The delegate from the Civil Servants’ 
Clerical Association who moved the resolu- 
tion to endorse the General Council’s policy 
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statement said that no government could 
pretend that it could contract out of its 
responsibiliies in a world situation in which 
war involving nuclear weapons might break 
out anywhere. To contract out would en- 
courage those who thought they could 
dominate the world to try to do it. 


Another motion proposed by the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union asked the Government to 
promote a meeting of the major powers, 
including China; and, as a means of easing 
international tension, to get rid of United 
States nuclear submarine bases in Britain, 
to oppose nuclear weapons for Germany, 
to refuse training facilities for German 
troops in Britain, and to support China’s 
entry into the United Nations. This resolu- 
tion was rejected, 4,607,000 to 3,053,000, 
a majority of 1,554,000. 

Frank Cousins, the leader of the uni- 
lateral disarmament movement that was 
supported by the Congress last year, pro- 
posed a resolution calling on the Labour 
Party to base its policy for defence on the 
following principles: rejection of any de- 
fence policy based on the threat of the use 
of nuclear weapons, permanent cessation of 
the manufacture or testing of nuclear 
weapons, abolition of foreign bases in Bri- 
tain, and a strengthening of the United 
Nations. He said that his union was opposed 
to the General Council’s policy statement. 


Mr. Cousins’ resolution was rejected by 
a vote of 5,571,000 to 2,048,000. 


A motion asking Congress to condemn 
the British Government’s decision to allow 
the use of territory in Britain for the 
training of German troops, submitted by 
the National Union of Tailors and Gar- 
ment Workers, was carried, 4,167,000 to 
3,519,000. 


A resolution was proposed that deplored 
the Russian resumption of the testing of 
nuclear weapons and appealed to Mr. 
Krushchev in the interests of humanity to 
stop the tests. Another called on all govern- 
ments to abstain from further tests and to 
reconvene the Geneva conference to nego- 
tiate a permanent ban. Both resolutions 
were carried unanimously. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions passed by the Congress 
urged: an investigation into the possibility 
of establishing uniform minimum union 
dues and greater uniformity of benefits; a 
tax on all land sale transactions; a 40-hour 
work week; a minimum of three weeks’ 
annual vacation and eight statutory holidays 
with pay; and compulsory daytime leave for 
young workers to attend vocational, educa- 
tional and training courses. 
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The policy of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress regarding international affairs was 
set forth by CLC President Claude Jodoin 
in a speech at the founding convention of 
the New Democratic Party in August. 

Mr. Jodoin said the CLC position could 
be summarized in six points: 

“1. We want an immediate end to the 
testing of nuclear weapons. 

“2. We favour continuous and construc- 
tive negotiations toward universal disarma- 
ment under a system of international con- 
trol and inspection. 

“3. We say that Canada should refuse to 
have nuclear weapons on our soil or in the 
hands of our forces. 

“4. We would like to see the gradual 
channeling of our defence expenditures into 
constructive peaceful projects. 

“5. We seek a more active program 
directed toward the improvement of living 
standards in the countries which are eco- 
nomically less developed. 

“6. We urge the strengthening of the 
United Nations as a single unit... We also 
think that there should be a national security 
force at the disposal of the United Nations.” 


The CLC President said he and his col- 
leagues did not regard NATO “as an article 
of faith or a way of life; but we do believe 
that, at the moment, it is a means by which 
we can co-operate with those who have 
proven themselves to be our friends. We 
look for some major change in NATO and 
we hold the view that Canada can con- 
tribute to bringing these changes about by 
retaining our membership, rather than by 
cutting herself off in an isolated position 
outside the organization.” 


He repudiated the idea of a neutral posi- 
tion for Canada. “There are no completely 
neutral countries and there can be none,” 
he said. “Trade unions have never been 
neutral. We have grown in an atmosphere 
of controversy... The very idea of neutral- 
ism is contrary to the philosophy of the 
trade union movement.” 


A composite motion moved by the 
National Union of Mineworkers called upon 
the General Council to institute a vigorous 
campaign to convince the Government and 
industry that a 40-hour week without loss 
of pay must come into effect without delay. 
The mover said that ILO statistics showed 
the average number of hours worked per 
week in manufacturing industry in Britain 
in 1960 was higher than in other West 
European countries, and considerably higher 
than the hours worked in Canada and the 
United States. 

A speaker who moved another resolution 
on the same subject said that the British 
manual worker had 16 to 18 days holidays 
a year. By comparison, he said, workers 
were on holiday for 25 to 31 days in 
France, 25 to 28 days in West Germany, 
31 days in Italy, 29 days in Sweden, 22 days 
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New TUC Chairman 


Miss Anne Godwin, who was elected 
chairman of the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress at the close of the 


conference, is General Secretary of the 
60,000-member Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union. 

She will be the presiding officer at the 
1962 Congress. 


in Belgium, 28 to 30 days in Finland, 26 
to 27 days in Denmark, and 28 days in 
Holland and Norway. 

Speaking on the motion regarding uni- 
formity of union contributions and benefits, 
the mover said that a move toward a degree 
of uniformity would improve relations be- 
tween unions. He considered that on the 
whole trade union contributions were too 
low, due in some cases to competition 
between unions in the same field. Another 
speaker pointed out that differences in strike 
pay could be an embarrassment when a 
dispute arose in a factory where different 
unions were operating. 

Of two delegates who opposed the resolu- 
tion, one said that he was against it because 
it would establish a principle of uniform 
strike pay, while his union’s high level of 
strike pay had been established to enable 
workers in difficult circumstances to stick 
together in disputes. Another said that he 
could not accept the principle of equal 
contributions when there was such a dis- 
parity in pay between trade unionists. 

A demand that daytime release from 
work for young workers taking technical or 
vocational training be made “mandatory, 
compulsory and unavoidable,” contained in 
a motion from the Union of Shop, Dis- 
tributive and Allied Workers, was carried 
unanimously. The resolution viewed with 
the gravest concern the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation in many trades and industries 
with regard to vocational education and 
training. It deplored the failure of many 
employers to provide technical training 
facilities and to encourage their employees 
to make use of them. It also stated that 
reliance on yoluntary action by employers 
had proved inadequate, and it urged the 


General Council to consider what action 
could be taken to secure compulsory release 
for day, block and sandwich courses. 


The Congress unanimously approved a 
motion asking the Government, as a matter 
of urgency, to abolish all health service 
charges and all direct contributions by the 
workers to the cost of the National Health 
Service. 

The General Council’s refusal to send a 
delegation to Moscow for the British Trade 
Fair last May was upheld by a majority of 
only 496,000 in a card vote of 7,000,000. 
The Council’s policy of objecting to ex- 
changes of visits of delegations between 
British trade unions and unions in the 
Soviet block, and “cultural exchanges,” was 
also supported by a very narrow margin of 
3,827,000 to 3,783,000. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, speaking for the 
Council, said that the refusal had been in 
complete accord with the policy of Con- 
gress. Experience had shown that “once the 
General Council sends an official delegation 
to a Communist country the utmost propa- 
ganda use will be made of that visit for 
their purposes and not for ours,” he said. 


Stanley Knowles 


The tidings of the birth of the New 
Democratic Party were brought to the Con- 
gress by Stanley Knowles, fraternal delegate 
from the Canadian Labour Congress. 


After years of wandering, of trying Amer- 
ican methods and of making Canadian 
experiments, Canadian socialists had come 
to the conclusion that the British way was 
the best, he told the delegates. 


Canadian labour had finally realized that 
it must take its second arm—that of poli- 
tical action—from behind its back. “The 
only hope for the future of the world is 
in movements like ours,” he said in con- 
clusion, 


George Meany, President of the AFL- 
CIO, was a visitor at the Congress for the 
first time for 15 years. He was not a 
fraternal delegate, however, and did not 
address the gathering. 


rn —— 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Employment and Unemployment, October 


Employment decreased by 15,000 between September and October, a 
decline somewhat less than usual for this time of year. Late harvesting in 
western Canada delayed the usual decline in farm employment. 

Unemployment rose by 10,000 to 318,000, a rise that was less than 
seasonal. 

Employment was 89,000 higher and unemployment 50,000 lower than a 
year earlier. During the month there was little change in the size of the labour 
force, which in the week ended October 14 was estimated at 6,538,000. Since 
mid-summer the labour force has grown relatively slowly, and in October was 
only 39,000 higher than a year earlier. This is attributable in part to increased 
school attendance. 


Employment 


The decline in employment between September and October—15,000— 
was smaller than usual, owing to a relatively small drop in farm employment. 
A late harvesting season in the Maritime provinces and Quebec was largely 
responsible for the comparatively small decrease. Non-farm employment, on 
the other hand, increased during the month, though less than usual. In trade 
particularly, the number of additional workers hired was smaller than usual. 
A more substantial increase occurred in the service industry. In manufacturing, 
employment showed some decline during the month but remained substantially 
above that of a year earlier. 

Of the estimated 6,220,000 employed, 4,522,000 were men and 1,698,000 
were women; corresponding figures in September were 4,546,000 and 1,689,000. 
Employment in agriculture was an estimated 704,000 and in non-farm industries, 
5,516,000. 

Employment in October was 1.5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Non-farm employment was also up over the year by the same percentage. Em- 
ployment of men increased by 52,000 over the year; of women, by 37,000. 
The increase in the number of employed women was the smallest in several 
years. ; 

Regional employment changes between September and October mainly 
reflected differences in farm requirements. An additional 23,000 agricultural 
workers were employed in the Atlantic region; in the Ontario and Prairie 
regions, where harvesting was partly completed, farm employment declined 
seasonally by 46,000. 

In comparison with a year earlier, employment levels varied considerably 
from region to region. Gains amounting to 4.6, 2.4 and 2.2 per cent respectively 
occurred in the Atlantic, Prairie and Pacific regions. In Ontario employment was 
up 1.0 per cent, although in non-farm industries it was 2.1 per cent higher. In 
Quebec there was virtually no change in employment over the year. 
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Unemployment 
5K Unemployment increased from 308,- 
000 to 318,000 between September and 
October, much less than in the compar- 
able periods of the past three years. 
Unemployment in October represented 
4.9 per cent of the labour force, com- 
pared with 5.7 per cent a year earlier. 
A decline in the number of unemployed 
men accounted for almost all of the 
total decreases over the year. 

Some 262,000 of the unemployed 
were men. Of these, 82,000 were under 
25 years of age, 102,000 were 25 to 44 
years of age, and 78,000 were 45 years 
of age or over. About 146,000, or slightly 
more than half, were married. 

An estimated 56,000 women were 
unemployed in October. Of these, 32,000 
were under 25 years of age, 16,000 were 
25 to 44 years of age and fewer than 
10,000 were 45 years of age or over. 
Some 35,000, or more than 60 per cent, 
were single. 

The unemployed total was made up 

Le nes eset of 305,000 without work and seeking 
work, and 13,000 on temporary layoff. Of the former, 280,000 were seeking 
full-time work and 25,000 part-time work. Of the 318,000 unemployed in 
October, 34 per cent had been jobless for less than a month, 32 per cent for 
one to three months, 15 per cent for four to six months and 19 per cent for 
more than six months. The number seeking work for more than six months 
was somewhat greater than a year earlier. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA 
JAN. 1959 TO DATE 
Original data 


easonally adjust 


SAAS 


Labour Force 


Employed 
6,500,000 <=————_____—_—— 


Regional Summaries 

Employment in the Atlantic region increased between September and 
October by an estimated 12,000, to 571,000. Usually, at this time of year 
there is either no change or a small decline. Farm employment showed an 
unusually strong advance during the month, due, in part, to the late harvesting 
season. Forestry employment also increased more than usual, but other non- 
farm industries either remained stable or declined seasonally. The construction 
industry showed continuing strength, both residential and non-residential con- 
struction being maintained at high levels. 

Unemployment in October, at an estimated 42,000, was 6.9 per cent of 
the labour force, compared with 7.6 per cent a month earlier and 7.8 per 
cent a year earlier. 

Employment in October was 25,000, or 4.6 per cent, higher than a year 
earlier. About two thirds of the increase was in agriculture. The increase in 
non-agricultural employment was fairly widely distributed among the major 
industry groups; service and construction showed the largest gains. 

In the week ended October 14, the Atlantic labour force was estimated 
at 613,000, up from 605,000 in September and 592,000 in October 1960. 

Employment in the Quebec region remained virtually unchanged between 
September and October. Good weather favoured outdoor activities and was 
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a contributing factor in the increase in employment in forestry and construction. 
A labour dispute that had led to a large-scale work stoppage in the construction 
industry in Montreal was settled during the month. In manufacturing, new 
orders for ship repairs and refitting brought a sizeable increase in employment 
in shipbuilding from the low level of the past months. Some additional demand 
for labour came from the iron and steel and textile industries. 

Unemployment remained unchanged over the month at 114,000, which 
was 6.3 per cent of the labour force, compared with 6.9 per cent a year earlier. 

The labour force declined by 8,000 over the year, to 1,812,000. This 
decline was in contrast to an average year-to-year increase of almost 37,000 
since 1953. The decline was related to increased school attendance. Agricultural 
employment remained firm over the year. Among the non-agricultural industries, 
manufacturing employment experienced an appreciable year-to-year rise. The 
improvement was shared both by consumers goods and producers goods indus- 
tries and was most pronounced in transportation equipment and textiles. The 
latter industry experienced a shortage of skilled labour. The service industry 
showed an employment increase. Employment in forestry and in some service- 
producing industries declined over the year. 

Employment in the Ontario region decreased slightly between September 
and October to 2,294,000. There was a sharp decline in agricultural employ- 
ment as the harvesting season neared completion but a moderate increase in 
non-farm employment, to which manufacturing and services contributed. Em- 
ployment in agriculture fell to 158,000 from 179,000; in non-farm industries 
it rose to 2,136,000 from 2,122,000. 

Increased activity was noticeable in automobiles, electrical equipment and 
appliances, furniture and clothing. Machinists, tool and cabinet makers were 
in strong demand; more workers were required in business and personal 
services; and nurses, stenographers and specialized clerical workers were in 
short supply. Employment in the construction industry held fairly steady. Pro- 
duction was resumed in the agricultural implements industry after the preceding 
month’s seasonal layoffs. 

Unemployment in October, at 92,000, was 3.9 per cent of the labour 
force, compared with 3.5 per cent a month earlier and 5.0 per cent a year 
earlier. 

Employment in non-farm industries was 44,000 higher than a year earlier; 
farm employment declined by 22,000. The gain in non-farm employment was 
largely in manufacturing, but services, trade, finance and insurance also con- 
tributed. In the construction industry, the volume of residential construction 
was higher than a year earlier and employment in the industry as a whole was 
just about unchanged. The opening of numerous shopping plazas and discount 
houses has increased employment in trade. Mining employment was still below 
that of a year earlier. 

In the week ended October 14, the Ontario labour force was estimated 
at 2,386,000, only slightly higher than the estimate of 2,384,000 in September 
and slightly lower than the estimated 2,392,000 in October 1960. 

Employment in the Prairie region decreased by 16,000 between September 
and October, somewhat less than is usual for this period. It fell to 1,106,000 
from 1,122,000 in September; in October 1960 it was estimated at 1,080,000. 
Agricultural employment decreased by an estimated 25,000, about an average 
decline for the season. Non-agricultural employment showed some increase, 
with sizeable gains in trade and service. The construction industry was very 
active during the month, as continuing good weather aided pipeline and highway 
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construction. A few layoffs occurred in iron and steel plants during October, but 
elsewhere in manufacturing employment showed little change. 

Unemployment in October, at an estimated 36,000, was 3.2 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 2.9 per cent a month earlier and 2.8 per cent 
a year earlier. 

Employment in October was 26,000 higher than a year earlier. More than 
half of this increase was in agriculture, and manufacturing accounted for most 
of the remainder. Total mining employment showed little year-to-year change 
as an increase in metal mining was largely offset by decreases in oil and gas 
exploration and in coal mining. 

In the week ended October 14, the Prairie labour force was estimated at 
1,142,000,-compared with 1,156,000 in September and 1,111,000 in October 
1960. 

Employment in the Pacific region, at an estimated 551,000, was virtually 
unchanged between September and October. Seasonal layoffs were reported in 
canning, food processing and textiles. Employment was also reduced in saw- 
mills and plywood plants, reportedly because of high inventories and reduced 
orders. In most other manufacturing industries employment was stable. The 
shipbuilding industry reported normal activity in Vancouver but slackening in 
the Victoria dockyards. Employment in forestry continued at a high level and 
there was some additional demand for loggers, as the industry attempted to 
make up for time lost through closures because of the fire hazard. The 
aluminum smelter at Kitimat has resumed operations and most of the laid-off 
ae have been recalled. Total construction employment showed little 
change. 

Unemployment rose to 5.8 per cent of the labour force from 5.3 per cent 
a month earlier but was down from 7.7 per cent a year earlier. October 
unemployment numbered 34,000. 

_Employment rose by 12,000 over the year. Agricultural employment 
declined appreciably, due to the earlier completion of the fruit and vegetable 
harvests, but the decline was more than offset by increased employment in 
non-agricultural industries. The resources industries, manufacturing and service 
contributed to the improvement in employment. Increased exports accounted 
for higher activity in mining. In manufacturing, iron and steel products in 
particular reported higher production and employment. Construction employ- 
ment declined over the year. 

In the week ended October 14, the Pacific labour force, at an estimated 
585,000, was unchanged from the September esti i j 
than the estimated 584,000 in Gcinbanlaet ap Cine retain nae eee tea 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
3 Balance 
Labour Market Areas 1 9 
3 
October October October Octob O 
1961 1960 1961 960. state et hl 
Metropolitan iics..(, diasst-rheteen, ere noen _- 1 6 8 6 3 
MajorIndustrial. 173.57 aareeheg s an e 1 _ 20 23 5 3 
Major Apricultdraliven-ass cut... ce. cent — — 3 ps 11 1 
MANOR spare tos Ages MOS erties = = 25 30 33 28 
GUA REE Cetin ech Mee og Me 1 1 54 64 55 45 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Sydney 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60 
per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more in agricultural! 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) 


Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
DAUPHIN 
DRUMMOND- 
VILLE 


Fredericton 


Gaspe 
KAMLOOPS 
MEDICINE HAT — 
MONTMAGNY — 
NEWCASTLE — 
OKANAGAN 

VALLEY <— 
Pembroke 
Prince George-Quesnel 
PRINCE RUPERT<— 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
TRURO <— 
VALLEYFIELD <— 
VICTORIAVILLE <— 


Yarmouth 


MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
Hamilton Halifax 
ST. JOHN’S <— Montreal 
Vancouver- Ottawa-Hull 
New Westminster Quebec-Levis 
Windsor Toronto 
WINNIPEG <— 
Brantford Farnham-Granby 
Corner Brook Guelp! 
Cornwall Kitchener 
FT. WILLIAM- London 
PT ARTHUR <— Sudbury 
oliette 
INGSTON <— 
Lac St. Jean 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
—>OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
SARNIA <—. 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
BARRIE Brandon 
THETFORD-LAC Charlottetown 
MEGANTIC- Chatham 
ST.GEORGES <— Lethbridge 
Yorkton Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
BEAUHARNOIS <— Bathurst 


Belle ville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 


—-»BRIDGEWATER 


Cranbrook 


Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Edmundston 

Galt 

Goderich 

Grand Falls 
Kentville 

Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 


—)LINDSAY 


Listowel 

North Bay 

Owen Sound 
Portage la Prairie 
St. Hyacinthe 

St. Thomas 

Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 

Stratford 
Summerside 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 


—-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 624, July issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at November 15, 1961) 


Percentage Change 


From 
Principal Items Date Amount |————————_ 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total-civilian labour forc@io. s......cece0ees-e (a) (000)| October 14 6, 538 — 0.1 + 0.6 
Himployeds..c cnc conctrs “etki s 5.-pise ascents (000)} October 14 6, 220 — 0.3 + 1.5 
Agriculture. .5.6<. MOREE.» oe oe leita. a eeenteed (000)| October 14 704); — 2.8] + 1.3 
IN OH-aeTICUUTe cccnmiottncet nie cietsetrcee sree (000)| October 14 5,516} + O.1 | + 1.5 
Paid workers. a:-iocsmiecocos eaves ote s erucenem eens (000)} October 14 5,085 + 0.2 + 1.9 
AS work 3b hours-Or Ml0re: J. esses ease cee (000)| October 14 3,716 — 30.9 —- 0.9 
Ati worl: less than'35:hours. 2. cs... «esse ee (000)} October 14 2, 287 +256.2| + 4.0 
Employed but not at work...............4005 (000) October 14 210 | — 0. 8 te 20 
Winemployedd ye .ssis ince, pescsre cre hei 8 aielieacs eles erate (000)| October 14 318 | + 3.2] — 13:6 
NT ha it ee erage MPR eee Aes Gey slmporice Oo < (000)} October 14 42} — 8.7] — 8.7 
Quebech eaacexieucicsiesccre tr mene spon pee Seer (000)| October 14 114 0.0 — 9.5 
ORGRTION SS fii See Anas di eo tele ones eee (000)} October 14 92 + 10.8 — 23.3 
Parle Peis cece tcue-tesw suave ene eee OM er (000)} October 14 36 + 65.9 + 16.1 
1 £2:70) bo Lo Pao ESI OC ORC co enna (000)} October 14 34) + 9.7] — 24.5 
Without work and seeking work...............-- (000)| October 14 305 + 4.5 — 12.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. (000)} October 14 13 — 18.8 — 38.1 
Industrial employment (1949-100).................... August 123.6; + 0.9} + 0.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949-100)................ August 112.9 |—-+ “1.8 |} + 4 
[mama era ti On sreanres toca tare ee Selassie eto rete lst 9 Mos. 
1961 56, 168 - — 33.0 
Destined to the labour force............... 00 cee e eee Ist 9 Mos. 
1961 27,872 - ers 1 | 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockowtsh eke Pew ors l. +o vie ovternetetehees October 58 | + 9.4) + 3.6 
No. of workers involvedie ences. snus « .« ss ence October 41,043 +284.9 =e" Sod 
Duration in manjdayseec Gia sccekin.. + cme orccananie ees October 428,650 | +306.3 | + 371.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... August $78.26 OVO | aY 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............000ccceeee August $1.82 0.0}; + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............... August 40.8} + 0.5] + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)............cccceesseees August $74.23} + 0.4] + 3.9 
Consumer price index (1949-100)..... 2.00.00... 00. een ee October 129.2 + 0.1 — 0.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars (1949-100)| August 137.8} + 04] + 3.4 
Totallabour mcome: ast eest se oss eo caweute as $000,000} August 1, 663 + 0.7 + 4.5 
Industrial Production 
Totali(average 1940-100); rice. .siisetec cau ve es eee September 180.0} + 5.0] + 5.9 
Manufacturing . stitial dane. oo. . Shot ae September 16.34) “Se 25al + 6.0 
Duras oxic ete enn taten ten ee ee September 152.0 i 4=  Wiziheee 7.2 
Not-durables:: icteric tit cco oe. vb es earner September 168.7 + 3.6-) + 6.2 


———-_-—wo“— SSSA EO 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 624 July issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The comparatively high level of collective bargaining activity in Canada 
in recent months continued in October; important negotiations were in progress 
in a number of key industries. In automobile manufacturing, various locals of 
the United Automobile Workers were engaged in negotiations with the “Big 
Three” automobile producers. Negotiations had started at General Motors 
and the Chrysler Corporation in September and were extended to the Ford 
Motor Company in October. A total of 33,000 auto workers will be affected 
by the outcome of these talks. In telephone communications, bargaining began 
between the Bell Telephone Company and the Traffic Employees and the 
Canadian Telephone Employees unions, which together represent 28,000 
workers in the plant, office, traffic and equipment sales departments of the 
company. In the same industry, the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers continued negotiations for a new agreement covering 1,100 plant 
and craft department employees of the Alberta Government Telephones. The 
Teamsters, who in previous months had been bargaining with motor transpor- 
tation associations in Quebec and Ontario, opened negotiations in British 
Columbia with the Motor Transport Labour Relations Council, representing 
some 23 cartage firms in the Vancouver area. 

During October, 16 major settlements covering a total of 26,600 workers 
were reached. In a settlement affecting 6,000 workers, the Paper Makers, the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and Operating Engineers arrived at a new two- 
year agreement with Canadian International Paper mills at Three Rivers, 
Gatineau, Temiskaming, La Tuque in Quebec, Hawkesbury in Ontario, and 
Dalhousie in New Brunswick. The major terms of the new agreement followed 
the general pattern established by recent one-year pulp and paper industry 
settlements that have provided for a 5-cent-an-hour increase in wages and a 
1-cent-an-hour advance in shift differentials. In the Canadian International 
Paper contract, these increases were granted for each year of the two-year 
agreement. The first wage increase of 5 cents an hour was made retroactive to 
May 1, 1961 and the second 5-cent increase is to become effective a year later, 
at which time the base rate will become $2.03 per hour. Part of the settlement 
was the acceptance of the principle of continuous operations in the newsprint 
mills, an issue that has proved to be a stumbling block in the current round of 
negotiations with other companies in the pulp and paper industry. In Montreal, 
4,200 workers employed by the Montreal Transportation Commission were 
affected by a new three-year agreement negotiated by the Railway, Transport 
and General Workers. The agreement provided for improvements in fringe 
benefits and wage increases that will raise the hourly rates for fully trained 
bus drivers from $1.91 an hour to $2.12 an hour and for labourers from 
$1.65 to $1.86 an hour over the life of the contract. 

An interesting development occurred during October when the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal and the Hotel Employees union, by mutual con- 
sent, set aside an existing agreement with a full year to run and negotiated 
a new three-year contract, to terminate on October 24, 1964. In the new 
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agreement, approximately 1,000 hourly rated employees received an immediate 
5-cent-an-hour increase and deferred increases of 2 cents an hour and 3 cents 
an hour in October 1962 and 1963, respectively. 

In addition to the major settlements reported in October, conditional 
agreement was reached in two other major negotiations. At Canadian Westing- 
house the United Electrical Workers agreed to accept a new 30-month contract, 
subject to ratification by the union membership. A memorandum of agreement 
was also signed by the Public Employees and the Hamilton General Hospitals, 
subject to acceptance by the hospitals’ Board of Governors. 


Collective Bargaining Calendar 


The “Bargaining Calendar for 1962” listing the major agreements (exclusive 
of those in the construction industry) that are due to expire during 1962, 
according to the month in which they terminate, appears on page 1132. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During November and December 1961 and January 1962 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location Union 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont. .... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corporation, Thetford Mines, Que. .... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont. Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 


Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont. ............ Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
C.N.R., C.P.R., other railways, system-wide ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. ..........0..00: Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont. ................. Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. ............0.... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Cockshutt Farm Equip., Brantford, Ont. .............. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. 00... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco Fabrication Divs., Trenton, N.S. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ........... Brewery Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. cic nccc. scence oko Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
‘ b Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bgmlonton City, ANB. Sire trac nstey accuse ree eciats 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hiram Walker & Sons, Walkerville, Ont. .............. Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... . Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs, (Ind.) 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. acerca Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Kelly, Douglas, company-wide, B.C. ww... Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Se cant gice any ee rain RO evi eta. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
annesmann Tube, Sau te. Marie, Ont. .. Steelworkers (AFL- 
Be dete ise: ae Industries & others, AE Ea? 
iramic. OFS WIN; Ba tages. meee \itcuseeeecsenseeee Miramichi Trade E 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. sel Bein 
general freight), Ont. PARE HPD F... AR Teamsters (Ind.) 
Nfid, Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, Nfid. ................ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
North York Township, Ont, .........0....cscsceees Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
(0 Vie Rie OSU (OL ipa neta reer tcaee BRU ee e Y Public Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont... . Public Empl. (CLC) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...............0004 1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. oo... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask, .............. Public Empl. (CLC) 


Rio Algom Mines, (Nordic Mine), Algoma Mills, 
C)...0).. Mew... 2 OF0L LF... BO, Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


EE Set ee Cote Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Rowntree Co,, Toronto,Onts acu tee..45..208} Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CL 
Scarborough Township, Ont. .......0..cscsseeeeeeeese Public Empl. (CLC) ae aaas park a. 
Toronto’ Electric Commissioners, Ont. .................. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Toronto Transit Commission, Ont. . ............0000... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask oer? Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria Hospital, London, Ont. .....0..0.ccccccccee Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During October 1961 


Bargaining 

Company and Location Union 
Alta... Govt... Telephones)» ...015..255..cicacsssa RRS I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) By empl.) 
Algoma Ore Properties, Wawa, Ont. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 0.00.00... Steelworkers (AFL- CIO/ELES 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Avro & Orenda Engines, Malton, Ont. ................ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) (salaried empl.) 
Automatic Electric, Brockville, Ont. ........0........... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric, company-wide, ‘2 2.....60..--scceseeessscssanees- 1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BUG Flectric,. company-wide .o..:-.ccccessessgesecde cee ee Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell, Telephone, ‘Ques JONG (ino. cases tssaneoee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Bell Delephones"Oues-@ Ont.*.,.. eo 8.. cs Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (equip. salesmen) 
Bell. Felephone One e Ont oc. ee ceca: Metege ne Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Bel shelepnone Ons wee, OMG... s... ceed pon giatesaehsseageeee Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

Valley, B.C. Ant eek et Ee ee Bt scscssas Teamsters (Ind.) 
GEBLU > company-wide eat A ei inceest aceee odes Pee Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
1 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que. ........... Seafarers (AFL-CIO 


O) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian Celanese, Drummondville, Que. 
Cdn. Canners, Vancouver, Penticton & Ashcroft, 


ER OF Bil le Oh BRE 8 ees ee oe ee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Steel Foundries, Montreal, Que. ............... Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Chrysler Corporation, Windsor, Ont.) Sat TA... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Quebec, Farnham & Vic- 
foriavalie, “Owe. ea ae Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Cluett Peabody, Kitchener & Stratford, ‘Ont. ... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crane Limited. Montreal, Que. ................ .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, (OF See ee ee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Hamilton & other 
oe Wy bc ee Ones as Sn crn ee SEY eee oO Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. . Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Donahue BrospiClermont, Oued 2202s cane0 Carpenters yc cethass & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC 
Dosco, Cdn. Bridge, Walkerville, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dosco (Wabana Mines), Bell Island, Nad occ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Canada, Shawinigan, Que. Sa ate Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 
Eldorado Mining, Eldorado, Sask. .........000.0000.... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Ford of Canada, Windsor, Oakville & North 
166 eae O17 Peepers oan Bebe, eee So tbe ie Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PrgeCadvury, WiOmieal, WOUE.. kruger ceersereeraceresce Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, an Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Motors & subsidiaries, Oshawa, Windsor, 
St. Catharines, Scarborough & London, Ont. ..... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, Que. ................... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hospitals (6), Montreal & District, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
House of Seagrams, Que., Ont. & B.C. ................ Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers’ Assn., eastern Canada .................... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 
ATAHVEVEIISY Oh, . Ranh 2 Bide eetiass cts oticwseg eontesueraace I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Massey-Ferguson, Toronto, Brantford & Wood- 
stocks, Ont: 044:.d..atks. aati Ace SW TE Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) | 
Motor Trans. Ind. Rélations Bureau, Ont. .. Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 
Motor Trans. Labour Relations Council, B.C. Teamsters (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont. IADa. SAAR.... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West Natural Gas, Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
1-440: Engen ee ROR RD SON NER Assn. (Ind.) P 
Notre Dame Hospital, Montreal, Que. ................ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ont. ............ Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont. .............:c00 U.E. (Ind.) 
Provincial Transport, Que, <......:.cccccr-scosscsconteccessece Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Que. Natural Gas, company-wide ...........eccee Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que. ............ Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sway Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Vancouver 
RANEWA Westnimster, Bie i ccenceteases Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.) Ont., Man., 
Saskee&B:Corin.:.: : BEDS RISE A Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Empl. Council (Ind.) 


Shawinigan Power, company-wide, Qu i 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. 0.0.0... cccccesseees 
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Company and Location 


Stelco (Canada Works), Hamilton, Ont. pasta... 
Stelco (Hamilton Works), Hamilton, Ont. 
StelcosMiontreal Que. (accrued. -caqcenversionngstinincnttee > 
Towboat Owners’ Assn., B.C. 
WVancotiver Gity, Bi Ga mccsesscetaopsenereceesccrs 
Vancouver City, B.C) GS1...728002M.-28 
Winni pes) Citys WAAR enon rs ne actsesttueeseseessantonse 
Winnipeg Transit Dept., Man. ..........:secsseeeeseereees 


deen eeeneeneeeceneneeeeeseneoees 
avec 


seeeecee 


Union 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Merchant Service Guild (CLC) 

Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Calgary City, Altair. rie tees arate 
bar Chibougamau Mines, Chibougamau, 
Capella Pra eeap e  eele  Re  CBE  t 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three 
Rivers, Que. 
Consolidated. Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .............2... 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. .............+ 


E..B; Eddy; Hulls Ouie. anzccst- ane neat ns 
Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................... 


Smith Transport, Montreal, Que. ..............:cc:cese00 
=p Falls & Kimberley-Clark, Kapuskasing, 

MDG cies ce cict seies ote wives s 
T.C.A. company-wide .. 
TGA, COMPAaNny-Wwld@s san eta tterne eee oe 
Trucking Assn. of Que., province-wide 


Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

Sales Empl. (Ind.) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


BaAY Oil Clarkson. © mteece conc oct eee 
Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld. ........ 


Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta. 
C.N.R., system-wide 
C.N.R., system-wide 


Pererrrererrrerrererrrr err rere 


C.N.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 
C.P.R., system-wide 


C.P.R. system-wide 
Hamilton Cotton & subsids., Hamilton, Dundas 

STON COM) ONL mers etteectecices sete te eremte enya 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ........ 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (car car- 

TICES) = ODE gee cence, vane akin Ree eres 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide .............c:ccccccceseeesseee 
Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, Ont. 2000.00... 
Union composing rooms, Toronto, Ont. .............. 
Winnipes: (City oN lanim nt ae cetera Weer oe 


Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locorake Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen (AFL-CIO/ 


CLC) 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Arbitration 


Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ............ 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Work Stoppage 


Fisheries Assn., B.C. 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ 


United Fishermen (Ind.) (herring fishermen) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During October 1961 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures for 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 

ASSN. DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (PRODUITS ALIMENTAIRES), QUEBEC, QUE—COMMERCE 
EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): current agreement covering 1,000 empl. extended for one yr. 


without change. 
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ATLANTIC SUGAR REFINERIES, SAINT JoHN, N.B.—Bakery Wkxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 520 empl.—a general increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 18, 1961, another 3¢ an hr. eff. 
March 2 and 4¢ on Sept. 2, 1962, another 3¢ eff. March 3, 1963 and a final increase of 8¢ 
an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1963; retroactive pay of $10; double time for Sunday work instead of 
time and one half; eff. Jan. 1962 all empl. with 20 yrs. continuous service will be entitled 
to 3 wks. vacation; eff. Jan. 1963, the 3 wks. vacation will be extended to empl. with 15 yrs. 
service and in Jan. 1964 to those with 10 yrs. service; new labour rate after final increase on 
Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.72 an hr. for male empl. 


CDN. INTERNATIONAL PAPER, N.B., Qugz. & ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) PuLp 
& PapeER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Opgr. ENGINEERS (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 6,000 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 and a further increase of 
S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift premiums eff. May 1, 1961, increasing 
afternoon shift differential to 6¢ an hr. and the evening shift differential to 9¢ an hr; a 
further 1¢ an hr. increase in shift premium eff. May 1, 1962, increasing the shift differentials to 
7¢ and 10¢ an hr; 1 additional floating holiday for a total of 4 floating and 4 statutory 
holidays annually; company contributions for hospital insurance premiums increased from 
$2.15 to $3.15 a mo. for each empl. retroactive to May 1, 1961 and to $4.15 a mo. eff. May 1, 
1962; agreement in principle on continuous operations; when continuous operations introduced 
paper makers to receive an extra 5¢ an hr. and mechanical and related trades, an extra 10¢ 
an hr; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of continuous service to become eff. Jan. 1, 1962 
(previously 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); basic rate after the final increase becomes eff. on May 1, 
1962 will be $2.03 an hr. 

DoMINION STORES, MONTREAL AND VICINITY, QuE.—RETAIL CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—a general increase of $4.50 a wk. retroactive to Sept. 4, 
1961; an additional $2.50 a wk. eff. Sept. 1, 1962; eff on Oct. 23, 1961 work week was reduced 
from 43 hrs. to 42 hrs., a further reduction to 41 hrs. will become eff. Sept. 10, 1962 and a 
final reduction to 40 hrs. will be eff. Mar. 4, 1963; take-home pay is to remain unchanged 
by the reductions in the work week; 2 additional half holidays a yr.; 3 wks. vacation annually 
for empl. with 12 yrs. of continuous service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation 
after 23 yrs. of continuous service (formerly no provision for 4 wks.); Christmas bonus increased 
from $100 to $125. 

DONNACONA PAPER, DONNACONA, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 1961 plus a 4¢ an hr. 
increase retroactive to Oct. 1, 1961 and a final increase of 6¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 3 wks. 
annual vacation after 10 yrs. continuous service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labour rate 
after final increase on May 1, 1962 will be $1.93 an hr. 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—PusBLic Empi. (CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
1,275 empl.—a general increase of 24% for all empl. 

GREAT LAKES PAPER, ForRT WILLIAM, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp & 
Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,125 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift differentials; 4 wks. annual vacation 
after 23 yrs. of continuous service (previously 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday 
for a total of 3 floating and 5 statutory holidays annually. 

KIMBERLEY-CLARK PULP & PAPER, TERRACE BAY, ONT.—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLp & 
Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 520 empl.—a general increase 
of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in shift differentials; an additional 
floating holiday for a total of 3 floating and 4 statutory holidays annually. 

MARATHON CorP. OF CAN., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—a general increase of 3¢ an hr; 1¢ an hr. increase in 
shift differentials; an additional floating holiday for a total of 3 floating and 5 statutory holidays 
annually. 

MarITIME TEL. & TEL., COMPANY-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 725 empl.—a general increase of 3.21%; 1 additional holiday per yr. 
for a total of 9 annually. 

MONTREAL TRANS. COMMISSION, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL Wkxrs. (CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 4,200 empl.—7¢ an hr. increase retroactive to July 12, 1961, an 
additional 7¢ eff. July 12, 1962 and a final 7¢ eff. July 12, 1963; service required to qualify for 
3 wks. annual paid vacation reduced from 15 yrs. to 12 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1962 and to 10 yrs. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 4 wks. annual vacation after 25 yrs. eff. Jan. 1, 1962 (formerly no provision 
for 4 wks. vacation); 4 additional paid holidays for a total of 8 annually eff. 1963; premium 
for work on Sunday increased from 5¢ an hr. to 25¢ an hr. retroactive to July 12, 1961; rate 
for bus drivers in training increased from $84 to $150 monthly; new rates after final increases 
will be $2.12 an hr. for bus drivers and $1.86 an hr. for labourers. 

ONT.-MINNESOTA PAPER, ForT FRANCES & KENORA, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—S¢ an hr. increase retroactive to May 1, 
1961; 1¢ an hr. increase in the shift differentials; 4 wks. annual paid vacation after 23 yrs. of 
continuous service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday for a total of 
3 floating and 5 statutory holidays annually. 

SANGAMO COMPANY, LEASIDE, ONT.—MaAcHINists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 500 empl.—5s3¢ an hr. increase eff. Oct. 7, 1961 and a further 44¢ an hr. eff. March 31, 
1962; increase of 1¢ an hr. in shift premiums. 

Sask. Gov’T.—Sask. Civit SERVICE (IND.) (CLASSIFIED SERVICES): 1l-yr. agreement covering 
5,000 empl.—a general increase of 2.75% per mo.; new salaries for clerks Grade 1 will be 
$183-$228 a mo. and the starting salary for grounds labourers will be $252 per mo. 

Sask. PowER CorP. PROVINCE-WIDE—OIL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 
2,600 empl.—a general increase of 3% retroactive to June 1, 1961; new starting rate for 
labourers $1.63 an hr. 
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BARGAINING CALENDAR FOR 1962 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers listed by month in which they terminate. 
Agreements in the construction industry are excluded. 


JANUARY 

Company and Location aL 
Anaconda American Brass, New Toronto, Ont..........-+-+++-e0% Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/C 
Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch, Galt, Ont............-.+0065 Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
Bindery room employers, Toronto, Ont.......-0.+.0.+00eeee seer eee Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man........---..-0-seeeees sence Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Industries Ltd., Millhaven, Ont...............000e0eeeee eens Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que............-0:0 cece cece eee Mining Empl. Federation (CNT U) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont... .).005..5 602i ed eee eo Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, steed. Ch. Wee . ects Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. Gad} 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. RO et eS ee Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que........... 56s: cece etree ence Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que... -.. 2.22.0... eens eee ecto Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Electric Commissioners, Ont............. 066000 e severe eens Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

FEBRUARY 

Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits Alimentaires), Quebec, 

Que eet ee ate Vpeiewe Sorge meg ee ae Commerce Empl. Federation (CNT U) 
Gans Celanese), SOG: QUG es craeckqa daeadeaas | Speake tess 2 209 0 Beans a sas od ea Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Kimberley, B.C...............+. Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting, Trail, B.C....................... Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog, Drummondville, 

Qi. 2B. RAT. I PONE Si. eR cei. Boel, tO as eae Textile Federation (CNT U) 

Dom: ‘Rextile, Montreal’ Ques . 2 eet. RIB Aas. CR United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont..............00.000 00s a ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIC/CLC) 
Hord.of,Cansda,. Wandsar, Ont... sates sia + ge Seto = Shen of - Se rest ites Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (office empl.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, St. Raymond, Loretteville, St. Tite, ‘ 

RO VRP athe FRU EOE Nae ne” One ee eet. al rte Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNT U) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont...............20..45- Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (C.P.R.), Quebec, Que.........-......05 Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont.................... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel trimpresss (Clb bee), Victoria) BiG... oct stark omen econ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C.) ..20. cele i Be Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco & subsidiaries, Ont. & Que................-.... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que........... 000.00 c cece eee eee eee Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal!Cottons, Valley field, Que............ eer wae kar fae mee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont............. sera Het a ee oe Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 
Northern Electric, Montréal, Quelsaca . (A... fA Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (phone installers & plant empl.) 
Northern Blectric, Montreal, Que.........5..5 .4. 00+ + atRe. em ee Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Va COU Cr: CLE MG sana mur g ag si es scaaaate co as. Acta aa Sea peta Vas UR Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C..............0. 002 eee ee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
MARCH 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..........-..++0++00e Teamsters (Ind. ) 
Aluminum Cos Kingston Ons; > .cn-canccecdeenee ten oan eee POE Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto dealers garages (various), Vancouver, B.C.................... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BiC.xcelephone:ds subsidiaries, BiG. : ancamuncy < dmg tee eater B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Burns Co. (Bastern), Kitehener, Ont... «ss csvesmh « teed -cras ose © Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
‘Burns &'Co. (6 plants); Western Canadas. cn cscs gcse sss ae lee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Packers (8 plants), Canada-wide........................... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dairies (various), Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C........... Teamsters (Ind.) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que.............000.00 eee eeuee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hectic Autosuite, alia Ont... asm notes -piaaas a aa: ouara Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont.................... cece awe Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
John Inglis, Toronto, ‘Ont. 5 ioc iv os. ticae. niin sss srnvars seas) Sbeelworkers (AL CLO/OLG) 
Manitoba Power Commission,....:.2..5..6..00.\e eden daneeeeeese LeB.ELW. (ARL-CIO/CLGC) 
Manitoba Telephone............... 68% BY Bays uy muauak: torietaatan Loc iie CA EENC LOLS Ion) Chinen) 
Manitoba Telephone........... WiGhesrtsrsesisttssseserereoeases MED. Lelepnone Assi. Und.) (clerical eaipl.) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que.......... 00. cece ccna sees Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Pacifico Press, Vancouver, BiG... verqmse aged ip erate aeons Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
tulips vEleotronicsy/ HorontoOmbs cscaiun + eewigcine «vigils > gaye Carey T.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ready-mix concrete (4 cos.), Toronto, Ont.......... cece eee .. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Sask. Government........... te cig nem PRs wath 5 PR de ab 3 Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (labour services) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que.................0..0 0.0000 CNT U-chartered local 
Steinberg’s Ltd., Island of Montreal, Que......... 0666. ceceeeeee Empl. Protective Assn. (Ind.) 
Swift Cdn., (6 plants), Canada-wide...........0.c:s cere spa eeea eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto City) Ont.5 o> ves snebisasp ince «yal dare et pop at ee UDG Hep. COLO ansidecanp!.) 
PUORORUONOILY MU en. eer ecice wear uae Seacaocuee <a aan ee Public En:pl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Toronto Metro, Municipality, Ont.................... Sati has, o Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont...........................4.+.... Publie Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
APRIL 
Abitibi Power & Paper & subsidiaries, Que., Ont. & Man............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
; ; Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Alta. Gov't. Telephones....... ie nO Sue» UCU EMM (A I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que............s0sceseeeeenees Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Collingwood Shipyards, Collingwood, Ont................0..000004 CLC-chartered local 
Dunlop Canada, Torontoy Ont.®. .1Oie0eth., & TED. LOL. che td Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
East. Can. Newsprint Grp., Que. and N.S............e0ceeceeesceee Roper Maken (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
i krs. ~ 
Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont......2....... 00.0. ccccececeuues U.E. (Ind.) iy age CG Bas ene 
DuPont of CanviKingstonlOnt ween. | We. AMR UME. I Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Fisheries Assn., B.C............05 bTbIVe. Wh Tb Fel sR ARG je United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) | 
Fisheries Assn., & Cold Storage Cos., B,C.c.... 0. cece cece news ss aee Unites {oehermee A Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
nd.) (shore wkrs. 
Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria; and‘New Westminster, 1 < oA ) 
BGs OSPR inre ciara eset nee sek v ticicistassctvels cuiba a cainb Tae tans es openness Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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ras 


Company and Location 


Wer. Mires. Guild, Montreal O06... ..cess cc cv secs cncbscneasctweats 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort yan. Oe eae ED oe 


Marathon Corp., Marathon; Ont; A). syedar bon. oo c.cc sper woods 
Ont.-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, Ont................ 
Ontario Paper, Thorold, Ont....... camara eres. ass cs caevig ter gccen 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Hamilton, Oshawa, Ont............. 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, Que. ae aang ee esata 
Price Bros., Kenogami & RiverpendsQuewey, noe encereer ee 
Provincial Paper, CHOROLaVONi Hes SIM), Shaker dM 
ae eh Ot ae 2 1 eR |S 60) | be Meinalatneata ermal 
QinahenSit yO aie aa sin. PROUT ECA ae che vcharccamn ctetetrararcred 
Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que.,...............0+000s 
St. Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont...............i00e0euessee eves 


Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont..............0... 00000005 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld....................06 


Assn. Patronale du Commerce (alimentation en gros), Quebec, Que... 


Union 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper eae (AFL-CIO/CLC) aoa & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO toy nt others 
capirorkee (APE-CIO/CI 
©) (A FL-CIO/CLC), 


Pulp & Paper Mill 
I.B.E.W. PPA FL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) styrd & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. Nata gate 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper ae (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC and others 

Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Werdorsere: Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNT U) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(inside empl.) 
Federation (Ind.) 


Municipal & School Empl. 
(outside empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Commerce Empl. Federation (CNT U) 


Bakeries (various), Greater Vancouver, B.C..............0+000e00 Bakery Wkrs. (CLC 

Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man..............2..0..000.0ceee eee Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CP, BUCO NGee ©. cuaatad ok, snaitcaeeeeieeke | eamaceuee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Cit. Wirems, Cathe. LEBsidG. Cine ‘ark ye aye ok GP 6 ee U.E. (Ind.) 

Cénadian Car’. Fort: Wallis mi, Ons ow cc hceca sie oasiectcecsle's thus ev siete = Be Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que.......-.-....20+-seeceeeeee cree 
David Prere, Montreal, (Ques es 3 cc. ofa cuiele eb ese Bhlage ss © 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont.................-.-.00- 
Danlop:Canatas Wil ty, Ont2 535.8 eae csate- cobs sbi hes 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont... ccs tere nests s te sneeueeee es 
MeCormick s Ltd; London, Ont. 0900) Jcc2-. SOK. Sige ak 
Be Pomer Cora. 5c. ok os 0 u:eaisintt> 5sias Scr Sig Be 3.555 SE A Oe 
Parante Cac Onter = YA aes Adame ee Reet EB res ok oos Sein 
White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C................. 


JUNE 


Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que.................-0.2e0005 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B.........--.++2.++-+eneeees 
Bldg. maintenance contractors, Vancouver, B.C...........2..+e000+ 
Cdn. —— Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt Machine, Toronto, 
Cdn. a: Factories, Raymond, Picture Butte, Taber, Alta.. 
Cascapedia Mirg. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula, Que... seer 
Clonks Mita: Asai NOC Oi s erage ce etree hss Pernt cate ae 
Courtaulds Canada, Bere tl 6 os cee boa Seer Rae ea 
Dotiawiliand Aircratt, Toronto, ONts erst cee oe hd cosets lactnt 
Dominion Bridge, Vancouver, B.C 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Ques. oi... osc s ons cons eit RISO hence 
Diomummion (ylnas! Beat tl, Alta. os ann cco sn diecle Vip so cisco sae sie 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast...........0..20seeeeeee eens 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que..........-..+-+++0+-0+% 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont.............0.ee eevee eae 


International Harvester, Chatham, Ont.............::eceeeeeeeeees 
Ladies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que.........-.....55. 
MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, B.C. coast.......... 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont...........0-2.+0seeeeeeee 
Pulp & paper. milisi(various), B-C.teck\s adedele eb elat enw nabiy game nin 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbien & St. Raymond, Que................ 
Scott Clothing; onguently Quetsn tee en. eae See EEG 
AG Nog OS sete en elo tenet eer sor eniGe rSibpne: Agoosepapdrtit nt 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask.............-:scsesecseesetes 
Wabasso, Cotton, Welland, Ontes 1 i odivers« ass. sateen pebrattony Mav 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports............000.eeeee ee eees 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Alta. & Bis. 5050 Sik «sins wiaererseeispeieinies 
Gonsumera’™ Gas, Ont... 0. ce on tent See Fae aalstalelela less oleae 
Dom, Steels: ‘Coal, Sydney AN .S.ckes.. Perce sete skis tee «hehe 
Drumheller Coal Operators Assn., Southern Alta................4.. 
FistieriesAssn., Bier sare coe eee oar eee ae Sold ge We Tata tA swine 
WisheriestA den, Ws: C: Se vesiewsncupe nes Meera eb hina eiidaaoePejsi tt 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & Newcastle, N.B........... 
John Mardoclk, Sti. Raymond) Quess,.£.,.Adarseebeuuine voteb se adages 
New Brunswick, Telephone: ya. s «roan dice weenie die snes ahulens evel ea 
Que. Iron'& Titantum, Sorel; Que. ccecc. cies cec tne sewrsievesecncseas 
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Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighetrs (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


.. CLC-chartered local 
. Woodeutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 


Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Structural Iron Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers ) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Textile Council (Ind.) 


Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind..) 

Native Brotherhood (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) (salmon fishermen) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodeutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Metal Trades Federation (CNT U) 
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AUGUST 


Company and Location Union ' : 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario...........6000000eeeees Camere Oral & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
B.C. Biesttia te Raley AO MLW Hires ats le SRE saves ee Suiwyeh aa, 0rm5 ale teal Raway re ie (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. a, OUGA NE Wh Pikes talislecnoiscieatearesinate aker: 
DuPont of Gate "Maite TAM Ont seealalkamauie. sock a coneeane os Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, ORE HMRIE: (os ciccisiee vs eee hueltus ple Carers a panels & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., Southern B.C............-. Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
EVE P P Coens apanoln, Ont PED eda Va Cha the vie elessieityeyeleicrsmypinia Compentere ae er & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapuskasing & Longlac,Ont CoretOre Lerner & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Marathon Corp.,ceortArthursOntio., ccyaaiiabicbeistles cee ann ee ncwees Carmenere 1 vaanbiad & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont............2.-0020e0e Carrentore co & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Ge kes ey id Assn., wo es Sa ape oe (arL<CI0/CLC ) 
kana, ippers n anagan Valley, B.C............++00+s -chartere: 
St. agence Corp., Nipigon, Ones Pee thins casa talecates as Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
SEPTEMBER 
Bata Shoe, bata wat Omtsng dee ncces assisted <malele\ctawis le sive 0/0. nsid/oseroiaioin Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair Se iiaurent. Quer menses tovete anincola wate orolete a/eeleebieie Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadian Car, Ville St. PIOrrey Ques vais atersss.sin chelate cisceis/sivistep/sgaelolsisa Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pietro; "Ques. ccc choc a onc s cee ve te Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont., & Vancouver, B.C....... Steelworkers AE COL 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, OR RLY Seok arc Nes tS, I arene aaah Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Duplate:Canada, Oshawa, Ont. cn. canbe nnssspicv es vale vcs seis Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares & Easy Washing Machine, London, Toronto, 
Ont:, & Montreal: Otensacheacnacp nas teenth cor ence acreenters Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, PWCINOMCON; Aubacancluaetets cee sc rictenresiaerars United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide OAR 4 - Shela CO RL CoE, I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) cree empl.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Onitent eerie nce ag ccm etetes Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Hast Angus, Que............00seeeeeeeeeeeeees Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask; ‘Government ss cchc waar ciseiet ys ectzeselajeiajaeinayn wise ieee clereielvis wieionee mae. Civil Service (Ind.) reais services) 
Sask. ‘Govts Velep hones rcsic cero cassia: ale stes Chepciciecieicee ol eTetees Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto! Start OLONtO Ontos canter eases less ee otieehe sy ores ec3 ale’ «le ’bcclerece’a Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
OCTOBER 
Christie; Brown; Toronto; Otis duces osuiseele pcussieiat'a's av sielels omc e ale Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
DeHavilland Aircraft; Toronto; Onte..ccss accesses cers nes spiecvee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que............eeeeeeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tron/Ore-ofCan,, .sehefter ville, Que, .... cals ncicsisinaie nn see asies eelciers Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal Locomotive Works, Quevs.¢s0c.01 60 gees sie nem siewis siecle Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
NOVEMBER 
Canadian’ Kodak; Mount Dennis; Ont... « cme veivcoetemienis tte siemiebie Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont...............0-e0eeeee Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO-/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, ‘Selkirk, Man. .c,..csestevececsscsnvemevee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal City. pura caac Fiore cesitiy.o void Wel polaals arietaia in siaieisarsteneate Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Montreal: CityiQues.easiaonmncde tomcat igttepiie cco nielaoh sis oe eases CNT U-chartered local (inside empl.) 
Montreal City: 1Quenzs cee b, ncn cerceroouty det idekanis deans ace Siete ie eave > Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Thompson Products, St; Catharines, Onteiii.ssinenescecsreecscrencs Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DECEMBER 
American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont., & Montreal, Que.. CLC-chartered local 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & district, Que.. CNT U-chartered local ao empl.) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, Fraser Valley, B.C. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


BC. Motels Assn!) Vancouver; BiG... fins GUeh. sch sc cculmensun Hotel Pieagl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis 
; pensers 
Calgary City; Alta cts ton crt hol Adee tent iatie ds eco ss saeaaneate ets Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. .. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que.......... .. Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assn., Bastern Canada .. Lithographers (Ind.) 

Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que... .. CLC-chartered local 

Dominion Coal, ‘Sydney, N.S... ; .. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

East. Can. Stevedoring & 2 others, Toronto, Ont .. LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mdmontom City, Altar ieacicet sleet ts cons «keke . Public ye (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & Port aun On .. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S.... eee aniTs .. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dock, Saint John, fo comenteete various unions 
Sask. Provincia! Hospitals, Woybum Moose Jaw & North Battle- 
foray BABS 2s lee ac tie troy acensteilantce nt atale Woes ie Cin Richi ore Tees CU Gua local & Public Service Empl 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, N.B., Leah d 
Quebec & Three Rivers, Que PE AR TaN he p64 . I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Toronto General Hospital, Ont.. .. Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Man..... Pisce pide: «ais s0chisteseasioces dies Public Empl. (CLC) 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


U.S. Labor Secretary Visits Minister of Labour 


Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg, United States Secretary of Labor, and a number 
of officials of his department, were in Ottawa for three days at the beginning of 
last month, October 5, 6 and 7. His visit returned that of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Canadian officials to Washington in April (L.G., June, 
p. 541) and was a continuation of the arrangement for an informal exchange 
of views, experience and information on labour questions in the two countries 
that was arranged earlier in the year. 

These visits to Washington and Ottawa were the first official visits of the 
Minister and Secretary to the respective countries. 

Topics discussed during two days of meetings included: employment 
and unemployment developments, automation and manpower, productivity, 
training, programs for older workers, employment service programs, special 
area programs, winter employment incentives, labour-management relations, 
labour-management committees, collective bargaining developments, and labour 
standards both national and international. 

During the visit, both Mr. Goldberg and Mr. Starr said the discussions 
were proving most fruitful and helpful, and they looked forward to further 
exchanges of views and experience. 

Canadians participating in the discussions were particularly impressed 
by the measures being taken in the United States with respect to manpower, 
automation, training, and improvements in the quality and extent of government 
employment service. 

The Secretary and officials of the U.S. Department of Labor expressed 
much interest in the Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program, the “Do 
It Now” campaign and other steps developed in Canada to encourage winter 
employment. They were also impressed by recent developments in technical 
training and by the work done at the plant level by Canadian labour-manage- 
ment committees. 

Both the Secretary and the Minister strongly emphasized in the discussions 
the importance of good relations between management and labour. Mr. Gold- 
berg said both parties in industry must show they are conscious of having 
“an over-riding responsibility to our countries.” He said management and unions 
must recognize the necessity of technological change. But he was fully aware 
of the need to cushion the effects of transition through the development of 
adequate training measures and other means. 

Mr. Starr said it was more important than ever before that a working 
partnership be established between management and labour. Although it was 
heartening that the economic climate in Canada and the United States was 
improving, he and Mr. Goldberg were agreed that continuing attention must 
be given to the problem of unemployment. 

At the close of the meeting it was agreed that discussions and exchanges 
would be continued from time to time in the future. 

W. R. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, attended the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on Automation and Manpower in Washing- 
ton on October 30. 
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Similarly, a representative from the U.S. Department of Labor has been 
invited to attend the next meeting of the Advisory Committee on Technological 
Change of the Canadian Department of Labour. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. 
Department of Labor, was to visit Ottawa in November to discuss matters 
of mutual interest with officials of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, was to visit 
Washington, also in November, for discussions with Mrs. Esther Peterson, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor and Director of the Women’s Bureau in the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Arrangements have been made for a continuous exchange of information 
on research and studies undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and the Economics and Research Branch of the 
Canadian Department of Labour. There will be discussions on joint research 
projects where these can be carried on usefully and an exchange of information 
on projections for the future in the manpower field. 

During his stay in Ottawa the U.S. Secretary of Labor visited the head- 
quarters of the Canadian Labour Congress and the plant of the E. B. Eddy 
Company, Hull. He also addressed a luncheon meeting of the Canadian Club. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Goldberg during his visit to Canada. 

Others from the United States who participated in the discussions were 
George L. P. Weaver, Assistant Secretary of Labor in charge of International 
Affairs; Willis C. Armstrong, Minister-Counselor, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa; Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security; Sey- 
mour Wolfbein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor; John Leslie, Director, 
Office of Information; Louis Wiesner, Labor Attaché, United States Embassy, 
Ottawa, and other officials. 

Canadians taking part, in addition to Mr. Starr, were: R. D. Thrasher, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Labour; George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; Gordon Cushing and W. R. Dymond, Assistant 
Deputy Ministers of Labour; Laval Fortier, C. A. L. Murchison and A. F. 
MacArthur, Commissioners, Unemployment Insurance Commission, and other 
officials. 


1961-62 Winter Works Program 
Off to Encouraging Start 


This year’s federal-provincial Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program is off to 
an encouraging start. At November 3, more 
than 3,000 applications from municipalities 
had been approved for federal assistance. 

The projects so far approved will provide 
more jobs than were provided in the entire 
second yeai of the program. 

At the end of the first three weeks of this 
year’s program, 3,009 applications had been 
approved. The total cost of these approved 
projects will be $114,146,000, to which the 
estimated federal contribution will be $19,- 
275,000. 

The approved projects will provide an 
estimated 55,984 on-site jobs and 2,743,694 
man-days of work. 

“If the early start is any indication, 
the number of men employed on site by 
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the program will likely exceed 150,000— 
up from 121,000 last year,’ said Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour. 

All ten provinces are co-operating in the 
1961-62 programs and all ten have already 
submitted applications for projects from 
their municipalities. 

Under the terms of the program, the 
federal Government pays one-half of the 
direct payroll costs of a municipality or its 
contractors or subcontractors on accepted 
winter works projects. As in past years, a 
number of provinces are adding further in- 
centives for projects undertaken by their 
municipalities under the program. 


Urges Municipalities to Apply 
For Winter Works Incentive 


The President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association last month urged all Cana- 
dian municipalities that had not applied for 
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federal grants under the Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program to do so without 
delay. 

Speaking at a luncheon of CCA’s Manage- 
ment Committee, attended by construction 
men from across Canada, Arthur G. Sulli- 
van, of Montreal, said: 

“Everyone is encouraged by the decrease 
in our unemployment in this country during 
the past few months. Yet we are well aware 
that jobs are still not available for many. 
In addition we can not forget that an alarm- 
ing number of our fellow Canadians could 
not find any work during recent winters. 
Municipalities can help reduce seasonal 
unemployment by utilizing to the full the 
Winter Works Incentive Program, under- 
taken by the federal Government.” 

Pointing out that the program offers 50 
per cent of labour costs for approved pro- 
jects and that labour costs on the average 
construction project are roughly one third, 
Mr. Sullivan said the costs to the municip- 
ality are reduced by “at the very least” 
17 per cent. “I think the municipalities 
should jump at the prospect to fill their 
construction needs at what is, in effect, a 
bargain price,” he said. 


Suggests Higher Allowances for 
Unemployed Undergoing Training 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
last month expressed the hope that increased 
training allowances would be made avail- 
able, through a new schedule of maximum 
training allowances now being suggested to 
the provinces, to unemployed persons taking 
federal-provincial training. 

Although the initiative for the payment 
of training allowances, over and above that 
obtainable through the receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, is the prerogative 
of the province, the Minister was hopeful 
that increased allowances might be forth- 
coming to encourage participation in train- 
ing by unemployed workers, particularly 
married men forced to take training in 
centres other than their normal place of 
residence. 

Several provinces, he said, had recently 
expressed an interest in increasing their 
scales of living allowances for trainees, as 
they thought current scales were restricting 
some persons from taking advantage of the 
courses offered. 

Under federal-provincial agreements, the 
federal Government contributes 75 per cent 
of the cost of unemployed training initiated 
by the provinces, and of training allowances 
for unemployed trainees recommended by 
the province. The new schedule of maximum 
training allowances to which the federal 
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contribution would apply that was suggested 
is: 
Married trainee living away 

Trom-Homeer sn eee $50 a week 
Married trainee living athome $35 a week 
Single trainee living away 

TOMBMORIE Lk. s. cnr ine $30 a week 
Single trainee living at home $15 a week 


These allowances can be paid where a 
worker is not in receipt of unemployment 
insurance or where unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are deemed not sufficient. 
Unemployment insurance benefits that are 
less than the level of the appropriate train- 
ing allowance established may be augmented 
up to the maximum amounts indicated. In 
all cases the amount and extent of these 
allowances are determined by the province. 


CCA President Urges Emphasis 
On Apprentice Training 


Even though the number of unemployed 
was still high, many jobs were going begging 
because of the lack of skilled applicants, 
Arthur G. Sullivan, President of the Cana- 
dian Construction Association, said last 
month, 

“In far too many cases the unemployed 
are, in the main, the unskilled,” he pointed 
out. “This sad situation calls for an in- 
creased emphasis on apprenticeship training. 
It required the attention of government, 
industry and the general public—particularly 
the parents.” 

Parents with teen-age sons should investi- 
gate thoroughly the advantages of appren- 
ticeship, Mr. Sullivan said. Boys should be 
shown how much better off they will be if 
they continue seeking further education and 
training before working. The unskilled man’s 
earning potential is limited by the amount 
of training he has received. 

More than 100,000 teen-agers annually 
are looking for their first jobs. “Those with 
sound technical and academic educational 
backgrounds will be employed in preference 
to those who do not have these advan- 
tages,” Mr. Sullivan declared. 


Appoint Consultant to Staff of 


Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Miss Valeria A. Sims of Montreal has 
been appointed to the staff of the National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Labour. She took up her duties 
on October 1. 

A graduate of McGill University, from 
which she received a Master of Social Work 
degree, Miss Sims will act in a consultative 
capacity in her new post. In general, her 
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Dominion-Wide 


duties will be to assist provincial authorities 
in the development and expansion of their 
rehabilitation programs in accordance with 
the new Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons Act, passed at the last session 
of Parliament. 


Miss Sims attended Sir George Williams 
College, Montreal, and later studied at the 
London School of Economics. After graduat- 
ing from university, where she specialized 
in medical-social studies, she held positions 
in this field of work in both Canada and 
Britain. 


Overseas, she was engaged in medical- 
social work with the London County Coun- 
cil and in resettlement work at the Queen 
Victoria Hospital at East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Before going to Britain, Miss Sims was 
employed at the Alian Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry, Montreal. 


Prior to taking up her new position with 
the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, she 
served as a senior medical-social worker at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital in Montreal. 
Her duties there were related to the resettle- 
ment in the community of the disabled who 
had undergone treatment. 


Canada Will Admit Japanese 


Essential to Industries Here 


Canada will grant permanent admission to 
limited numbers of key managerial, super- 
visory or technical personnel of Japanese 
mining and manufacturing enterprises estab- 
lished in Canada provided such personnel 
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are shown to be essential to the enterprise 
and needed on a long-term basis, and pro- 
vided that the enterprise will employ a 
majority of Canadian citizens or persons 
already living in Canada. 

Managerial, supervisory and _ technical 
personnel for specified Japanese-owned 
enterprises in Canada will be admitted as 
non-immigrants for periods of three years 
each, subject to annual renewal of status, 
which will be granted automatically if the 
original conditions of entry still exist. 

This was announced by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker in a speech to a joint meeting 
of the Canada-Japan Society and the 
Japan-Canada Trade Council during his 
state visit to Japan last month. 

In the speech, the Prime Minister made 
some comments on Canadian-Japanese trade. 
In the trade agreement between Canada 
and Japan there is a clause that recognizes 
Canada’s right to apply fixed values for duty 
in the event of damage to Canadian indus- 
try resulting from imports from Japan. In 
the seven years since the agreement was 
entered into, this special clause has never 
been used, the Prime Minister said. 

“Our problems to date have been met 
through consultation and by the adoption 
of voluntary restraints by Japan designed to 
avoid damage to a market that holds much 
promise for the future.” When, in 1959, it 
became evident that “an extraordinary 
increase” was taking place in Japan’s ex- 
ports to Canada, with a heavy concentration 
in a narrow range of products, quotas were 
established on hardwood, plywood and 
stainless steel flatware in addition to a wide 
range of textiles. The scope of these quotas 
was extended in 1960 and 1961. 


Government Will Not Proceed 
With Chignecto Canal Project 


The federal Government will not at this 
time proceed further with the Chignecto 
canal project, Hon. David J. Walker, 
Minister of Public Works, announced last 
month. 


Although the project is entirely feasible 
from an engineering standpoint, the Minis- 
ter’s statement said, the relationship between 
expected benefits and annual costs is “too 
far out of line to warrant proceeding 
further.” 


Annual costs for capital, maintenance 
and operation would be about $10 million, 
and expected benefits to transportation 
about $500,000, Mr. Walker said. The 
costs would be 20 times as great as expected 
annual savings. “It would surely be very 
unsound economics to spend $20 in order 
to save $1.” 
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More Than Half of Population 


Have Some Health Insurance 


A little more than half of Canada’s 
population was protected by some kind of 
health insurance during the Canadian Sick- 
ness Survey 1950-51, a joint undertaking 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, and the provincial health departments. 


Almost all of these insured persons had 
hospital insurance, and more than half had 
medical insurance as well. 

The proportion of the population with 
insurance coverage increased with the level 
of income, and in terms of age breakdowns, 
the 25-44 year age group had the largest 
proportion covered. In many cases, differ- 
ences in coverage between income levels and 
age groups were even more pronounced 
when types of insurance (classified as public 
non-profit, private non-profit, and commer- 
cial) are compared. For example, persons 
with income below $1,500, making up 20 
per cent of the total population, were 23.5 
per cent of the group covered by public 
non-profit insurance but only 7.3 per cent 
of those covered by private non-profit insur- 
ance. On the other hand, persons with 
income over $3,000, making up one-third 
of the total population, were 43 per cent 
of the group reporting private non-profit 
insurance. 

Although the rate of hospitalization was 
higher for insured persons than for non- 
insured, the average length of stay was 
shorter. 

In general, the findings of this study in- 
dicate that the volume of health care is 
greater for insured persons than for non- 
insured persons, and that this trend is 
magnified for persons with low income. 


A special enquiry into the causes and 
extent of illness among employees in Great 
Britain, based on claims for sickness benefit 
during the year beginning June 5, 1961, is 
being conducted by the Ministry of Pen- 
sions and National’ Insurance. 


3rd Quarter Increase in Number 
Receiving Old Age Assistance 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased in the third 
quarter, from 99,855 at June 30 to 99,964 
at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,673,969.11 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $7,659,101.95 in the preceding 
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quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $235,- 
387,073.34. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.13 to $52.66. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum assistance paid was $55 a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
in the third quarter, from 8,581 at June 
30 to 8,567 at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,018,431.07 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $1,022,898.76 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $33,- 
597,157.97. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.55 to $54.23. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act de- 
creased in the third quarter, from 50,435 at 
June 30 to 50,217 at September 30. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,069,584.58 for the third quarter, com- 
pared with $4,084,031.62 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, the 
federal Government has contributed $80,- 
264,226.65. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.69 to $54.59. In all provinces the maxi- 
mum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Change in Labour Gazette Price 


It has become necessary, because of 
increased production costs, to raise the 
price of the LaBour GAZETTE. The price 
was last raised in 1955. 

Beginning with the January 1962 issue, 
the annual subscription rate in Canada will 
be $3.00, up from $2.00. The price of a 
single copy will be 50 cents. 

The 50-per-cent reduction on group sub- 
scriptions (five or more) remains in effect. 
Thus, bulk subscriptions will be available 
at $1.50 each subscription. 

For foreign subscribers, the annual sub- 
scription rate will become $5.00; the single 
copy price, 50 cents. 

The price of bound volumes remains 
unchanged: $5 a copy delivered in Canada, 
$7 a copy to other countries. 

Current subscriptions will continue at the 
old rate until they expire; renewals will be 
at the new rate. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


World Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation 


Commission established by Eighth World Congress of the International Society 
for Rehabilitation of the Disabled to give proper emphasis in ifs program to 
vocational aspects of rehabilitation. lan Campbell of Canada named chairman 


The importance of vocational goals in 
any program of rehabilitation was one of 
the principles recognized by the Interna- 
tional Society for Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled as it adopted this name at the 
Eighth World Congress in 1960. To give 
proper emphasis in its total program to 
the vocational aspects of rehabilitation the 
Society, at that time, established a World 
Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The Commission will work for, and 
through, the International Society and with 
other organizations to promote the employ- 
ment of the disabled as a major objective 
in rehabilitation. To this end the World 
Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation 
will undertake to: 

(1) stimulate appropriate action in all 
parts of the world to meet the vocational 
needs of disabled individuals; 

(2) collect information on employment 
of the handicapped and disseminate it to 
the general public throughout the world as 
a part of the International Society’s current 
education and information program; 

(3) serve as a focal point for identifying 
needed research and to advance knowledge 
in, and application of, vocational prepara- 
tion and employment of the handicapped; 

(4) stimulate the development of shel- 
tered employment opportunities, to provide 
work training and employment for those 
who are not readily able to secure other 
work; 

(5) carry on such additional activities as 
are necessary to accomplish the objectives 
of the Commission. 


As a specialized group within the Inter- 
national Society, the Commission will use 
the facilities of the International Society 
to collect, translate and distribute publica- 
tions, films and other information material; 
co-operate with the International Labour 
Organization in promoting the implementa- 
tion of Recommendation 99 adopted by the 
ILO in 1955; organize and assist in organiz- 
ing special seminars dealing with the prob- 
lems of employment of the handicapped; 
encourage voluntary organizations of em- 
ployers and workers to co-operate in pro- 
viding opportunities for the employment of 
the handicapped; participate in World 
Congresses and Regional Conferences and 
make recommendations regarding their voca- 
tional content and co-operate with other 
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expert commissions of the International 
Society and other organizations concerned 
with the medical, social and educational 
aspect of rehabilitation. 

The Commission will be composed of 
individuals primarily concerned with the 
vocational aspects of rehabilitation. At the 
present time 18 members, representative of 
14 countries, have been appointed to the 
Commission. Additional members will be 
appointed as recommendations are received 
from member countries. H. H. Popham of 
Ottawa, President of the International 
Society, recently announced the appointment 
of Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of. La- 
bour, Ottawa, to act as Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Commission has established head- 
quarters in New York with an American 
John Nesbitt as Director. 


International Conference on Tuberculosis 


The vocational rehabilitation of victims 
of tuberculosis was one of the matters con- 
sidered at the Conference of the Inter- 
national Union Against Tuberculosis when, 
for the first time since it was organized 
40 years ago, it met in Canada in Septem- 
ber. With Dr. W. G. Wherrett of Ottawa 
as president, more than 1,500 delegates from 
some 67 countries came together to pool 
their knowledge and experience and seek 
ways of furthering the program for the 
eradication of tuberculosis as a major health 
problem in the world. At the opening ses- 
sion six countries, the Republic of Mali, 
Malaya, Thailand, Sikkim, Formosa and 
the Ivory Coast, were admitted to member- 
ship, bringing the total to 73 nations. 


During the five days delegates heard 
scientific papers and reports on studies and 
research projects going on in many parts 
of the world. These included not only 
medical matters but the role of the volun- 
tary organizations in promoting programs 
of detection and prevention and the place 
of vocational rehabilitation in a compre- 
hensive tuberculosis program. Among the 
numerous exhibits depicting advances in 
equipment and drugs used in treatment, 
research projects, nursing procedures and 
health education was an exhibit outlining 
the Canadian program for vocational rehab- 
ilitation of the disabled. 
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Older Workers 


Last of Six Broadcasts on Older Workers 


“At 40, people are often just entering most productive years of their lives,” 
says Minister of Labour in broadcast that concluded six-week series. Preceding 
broadcast by Commissioner A. F. MacArthur of Unemployment Insurance Commission 


“The real truth of the matter is that 
at 40, people are often just entering the 
most preductive years of their lives. They 
have reached the point where their exper- 
ience and mature judgment can be of the 
greatest value to employers,” said Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, in the 
final broadcast of the six-week series on 
the older worker. 

The Minister pointed out that for many 
years the Department of Labour and the 
National Employment Service had recog- 
nized that because of arbitrary age limits 
in hiring—aggravated by widespread miscon- 
ceptions of the abilities of older workers— 
many of these people had been prevented 
from developing their full potential. 

The word “older” does not automatically 
imply inability, he emphasized. The many 
mature men and women in positions of 
importance and responsibility supported this 
statement, he said. 

Mr. Starr expressed the opinion that the 
older worker was a sound dollars-and-cents 
proposition to his employer. In support of 
this he referred to the statement by one 
large Canadian pulp and paper company 
that it had kept several men employed up 
to the age of 75 where their physical con- 
dition allowed them to fill the job require- 
ments. The company statement said: “In 
other cases where age made this impossible, 
or for other physical impairment, we set 
up a Salvage Department in which we pro- 
cess all of our scrap material, such as pipe 
fittings, valves, etc. Here, the level of 
activity is pretty much based on a man’s 
physical ability and no pressure is exerted 
for output. We set this department up on 
the basis that all scrap material was charged 
in at no cost, and salvage material was 
re-issued to our stores department at 60 
per cent of new material value. In this 
way we have been able to operate this 
department and not only has it paid its 
own way but it has made an appreciable 
profit.” 

Concluding his talk Mr. Starr pointed 
out that any employer who applies to the 
local office of the Employment Service to 
fill a vacancy is going to have a wider 
choice of qualified applicants if he does not 
impose arbitrary and unnecessary age limits. 
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The Minister urged older workers who 
may be seeking employment to get in touch 
with the National Employment Service, 
which is staffed by competent people who 
are completely familiar with the difficulties 
encountered by the over-40 job seeker. 

The second last talk in the series was given 
by A. F. MacArthur, Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 
Mr. MacArthur’s subject was ‘Finding Jobs 
for Older Workers.” 

Mr. MacArthur pointed out that perhaps 

the universal fact of life was that everyone, 
if he was fortunate, grew older. The word 
denotes the development toward maturity, 
he said, the passing of the fruitful years 
when a man has learned the lessons of life, 
when experience has ground off the sharp 
corners of instability, self-centredness and 
inexperience. In their stead have developed 
experience, judgment, purpose, a sense of 
responsibility, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of his role in society. 
“With maturity,” continued the speaker, 
a man becomes a better employee—as a 
mature person he has put away childish 
things, he does not waste time on the job, 
he recognizes that work is a focal area of 
his life, that through it he can achieve the 
goals he has set for himseif and his family. 
Therefore he is a responsible and loyal 
employee, steadier in attendance and work 
habits, requiring less supervision, capable 
of greater concentration on the job because 
he has matured.” 

The Commissioner stated that the Na- 
tional Employment Service had never 
accepted the fallacy that the mature worker 
had no role in the labour force. The 
National Employment Service. was putting 
forth every effort to obtain job openings 
for older workers, and would continue to 
stimulate employer and community interest 
in bringing about an effective solution to 
the employment problem of older workers. 

The earlier four talks in the series covered 
such topics as older women workers, retire- 
ment practices and their implications, pen- 
sion plans and their effects on the employ- 
ment of older workers, and occupational 
medicine and its effects on older workers. 

Copies of the scripts of all six talks can 
be obtained by writing to “Canada At 
Work,” Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


“ 
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Women’s Bureau 


The Working Women of Norway 
Women make up about 23 per cent of Norway's labour force, a slightly smaller 
percentge than in Canada. More than one quarter of all Norwegian women work 
outside home. Demand for women workers has exceeded supply in recent years 


Women make up about 23 per cent of the 
total labour force in Norway. This is a 
slightly smaller percentage than in Canada. 

More than one quarter of all Norwegian 
women work for pay outside the home, 
it is reported in Facts About Women in 
Norway, a recent publication of the Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Social Affairs. In recent 
years, the demand for women workers has 
exceeded supply in all industries. 

Of the 328,000 women in paid employ- 
ment, the services and professions attract the 
largest number, 138,000. A further 82,000 
are employed in manufacturing, 60,000 in 
distribution and 26,000 in agriculture. These 
figures are from the 1950 census. 

The number of women employed in farm- 
ing and domestic service has been dropping 
while the number in manufacturing, other 
service occupations and the professions has 
risen substantially. The number employed 
in business has also risen. 

The industries having a particularly high 
proportion of women are: clothing, textiles, 
canning, printing and bookbinding, paper- 
making, leather and rubber products. In 
most branches of industry there is a sharp 
distinction between men’s and women’s 
work but the number of jobs that may be 
filled by either a man or a woman is in- 
creasing. 

In business, service occupations and the 
professions, more than 40 per cent of the 
total number of employees are women. 
Typists, stenographers, and telephone and 
telegraph operators are almost exclusively 
women. Jn retail stores, saleswomen tend to 
serve in certain kinds of shops and men 
in others. 

In the professions, such as medicine, den- 
tistry and high school teaching, men and 
women are doing the same work. Nursing 
and elementary school teaching in the lower 
grades are typically women’s jobs. In the 
elementary schools, however, women teach- 
ers are gradually becoming interchangeable 
with men teachers. Hitherto, it has been the 
practice for women teachers to instruct only 
the first three grades and men to instruct 
the upper ones. 

A striking rise in the proportion of 
women who are married has brought about 
a rapid increase in the number of married 
women working for pay outside the home. 
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Part-time work has been growing, chiefly 
in domestic service and office occupations. 
In manufacturing there is a relatively mod- 
est number of part-time workers. In Norway, 
unlike many other European countries, there 
is no long midday interval and the working 
hours in stores and offices are comparatively 
short, a situation that tends to favour the 
employment of married women. 

In Norway there is an extensive system 
of day nurseries, run by both the local 
authorities and private agencies, which care 
for the children of working mothers during 
the normal working hours. Kindergartens 
with well-trained leaders also look after 
children in the 3-7 age group for a shorter 
period, usually in the morning. Some busi- 
ness firms run kindergartens for their em- 
ployees’ children. 

A recent change in the income tax legis- 
lation provides an incentive for married 
women to work outside the home. The 
tax assessment was formerly based on the 
aggregate income of the husband and wife, 
the legislation now offers the working wife 
a choice between individual or aggregate 
taxation. 

In the traditionally typical women’s jobs 
where most women work wages are com- 
paratively poor. Moreover, wages may vary 
greatly where men and women are doing 
the same work. Although the Norwegian 
Parliament has ratified ILO Convention 100, 
there is no legislation on equal pay for 
equal work. 

Recently the Federation of Trade Unions 
negotiated a new basic agreement with the 
Employers’ Confederation on the principle 
of the rate for the job. Pay adjustments are 
to be made in successive stages beginning 
in 1963 and concluding by 1967. 

In 1959 an Equal Pay Council composed 
of an independent chairman and two repre- 
sentatives each of employers and employees 
was set up to undertake research on the 
question of equal pay, women’s wages and 
employment, and on practical methods of 
applying the equal pay principle (L.G. 
1959, p. 381). 

Some 110,000 women in paid employ- 
ment are members of trade unions affiliated 
with the General Confederation of Trade 
Unions. About nine out of ten women 
workers are still outside the labour move- 
ment, however. 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1911 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Victoria firm fined for importing labourer from Unifed Stafes in violation of 
Alien Labour Act. Transcontinental railway construction makes progress during 
summer of 1911; Grand Trunk Pacific reaches point 1,027 miles west of Winnipeg 


A firm of contractors of Victoria, B.C., 
was fined $100 by the Police Magistrate of 
that city for bringing in from Seattle under 
contract one John Thompson, labourer, for 
employment in Victoria. The September 
1911 case was reported in the LaBour 
GAZETTE for November of that year. 

The alien Labour Act made it unlawful to 
“assist, encourage or solicit the importation 
or immigration of any alien or foreigner 
into Canada, under contract or agreement 
parole or special, express or implied, made 
previous to the importation or immigration 
of such alien or foreigner, to perform labour 
or service of any kind in Canada.” The 
penalty for violation was a fine of not more 
than $1,000 and not less than $50. 

The court found it had been proved that 
in June, Thompson, who was a Norwegian 
by birth but had been naturalized as an 
American citizen, along with eight others, 
Norwegians and Swedes, had arranged 
through a firm of employment agents in 
Seattle to obtain employment with some 
subcontractors of the contracting firm at a 
camp 22 miles from Victoria. They each 
paid $5 to the employment agency and 
were each given a ticket authorizing them 
to present themselves for employment at 
the camp near Victoria at a wage of $2.50 
a day, with board at $5.25 a week. 

The agency paid the men’s fare to 
Victoria and put them on the steamer. On 
their arrival they were met by a man and 
taken to a hotel. The following morning 
they were driven out to the camp of 
Knowles & Thompson, the subcontractors; 
but when they arrived there they were 
told that no day-work men had been 
ordered. Mr. Thompson endorsed their 
tickets to that effect, and told them that 
they were not required. 

The men then walked the 22 miles back 
to Victoria, and went to the office of the 
contractors, Grant, Smith & Co. They were 
informed by a man who described himself 
as the manager and bookkeeper of the com- 
pany that the only thing he could do was 
to send them to other camps where they 
would be given work. He offered to pay 
their fares to the camps. 

The men refused this offer and demanded 
the return of the $5 they had paid in Seattle 
and their return fare to that city. The 
manager rejected this proposal. The LaBour 
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GAZETTE does not say what happened to 
the men after that. 

The magistrate found the contractors 
guilty of violating the Act. It appeared, 
however, that an order-in-council relaxing 
certain restrictions in the Immigration Act 
had been taken—though incorrectly—by 
the immigration officers at Victoria as in 
effect constituting a suspension of the Alien 
Labour Act. This was apparently taken as 
an extenuation, and the accused was fined 
$100. 

* co * 

Reporting on the progress of railway con- 
struction, the GazETTE said that the National 
Transcontinental Railway was expected to 
be completed “across the divide” in a few 
weeks’ time. The CPR was proposing to 
double-track the line from Brandon to 
Medicine Hat. 

At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Company, the Presi- 
dent had stated that on the main line, 
track-laying had been extended during the 
year from Wolf Creek to Fitzhugh, 1,027 
miles west of Winnipeg; and that it was 
expected to reach a point 1,094 miles west 
of Winnipeg before the close of the year’s 
operations. 

The CPR was making extensive additions 
to hotels at Lake Louise and Banff, and 
other hotels were being built for the com- 
pany in Calgary and Victoria. In Winnipeg, 
the GTP had begun construction of a new 
hotel, to be named the Fort Garry. 

“Good progress was made in the con- 
struction of the main line of the Canadian 
Northern Railway between Edmonton and 
the Pacific terminals. The line from Edmon- 
ton to Athabasca Landing is expected to be 
ready for operation during October, and 
125 miles of grading will be completed on 
this section before the work is stopped by 
frost.” 

* ae * 

The wage changes reported during Octo- 
ber 1911 included one that gave to 22 
lathers in Victoria a piecework rate of $3 
per thousand, or $5.50 for an eight-hour 
day, in place of a piecework rate of $3.50 
per thousand, “the men supplying their 
own nails.” 

Another item was: “Public library em- 
ployees (11) at Hamilton, Ont., received 
an advance of 50 cents per week. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Announce First Study Course at ILO’s 
International Institute for Labour Studies 


Thirty persons from different regions of world will participate in course to 
open in October 1962. Donations to Institute’s endowment fund reach $2,650,865 


The ILO’s International Institute for 
Labour Studies will offer its first course of 
study in October 1962. This was one of the 
decisions taken by the Board of the In- 
stitute at its first meeting. 

Thiry persons from different regions of 
the world, who have already acquired a 
certain experience with labour problems 
and are likely to rise to positions of greater 
responsibility, will participate in the course. 
The aim of the course will be to promote 
a better understanding of labour problems 
and provide opportunities for the free ex- 
change of experience among the participants. 

Decision to establish the Institute was 
made at the 144th session of the ILO 
Governing Body in March 1960. The In- 
stitute will offer advanced studies on social 
and labour questions to persons exercising 
responsibilities or possessing special knowl- 
edge in these fields. The participants will 
come from trade unions, management, public 
service, the professions and universities. 

At its first meeting the Board also 
appointed the Advisory Committee of the 
Institute. The following persons were intro- 
duced: Luis Alvarado of Peru, Foreign 
Minister; K. O. Dike of Nigeria, Principal 
of the University College of Ibadan; D. R. 
Gadgil of India, Director of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona; 
Clark Kerr of the United States, President 
of the University of California (Berkeley); 
M. A. Raschid of Burma, Minister for 
Industry, Mines and Labour; and J. D. Rey- 
naud of France, Professor at the Con- 
servative National des Arts et Métiers, 
Paris. 

The following members have since been 
named: Jerry Wiszniewski of Poland, Pro- 
fessor at the Ecole supérieure de Planifica- 
tion et de statistiques, Warsaw; Eric Martin, 
Rector of the University of Geneva; and 
J. Freymond, Director of the Graduate 
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Institute of International Studies, Geneva. 

The task of this Committee is to advise 
the Director of the Institute on program 
questions. 


Endowment Fund 


The work of the Institute is to be ensured 
on a continuing basis by an endowment 
fund of $10,000,000 but will begin before 
that sum has been reached. Recent con- 
tributions to the endowment fund of the 
Institute have been (earlier contributions 
were listed on page 366 of the April issue): 

Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville), 

approximately $10,000 

Switzerland, 500,000 Swiss francs ($116,- 

21) 

Senegal, $2,000 

Government of Cyprus, $500 (pledge) 

Instituto Nacional de Cooperacion Educa- 

tive, which is in charge of vocational 
training in Venezuela, $3,000 

French Government, five million francs 

(about $1,020,400) 

Peru, $5,000 

Ceylon, $12,660 

Japan, $200,000 

Liberia, $5,000 

Nigeria, $14,000 

Pakistan, $25,000 

Belgium, $120,000 

Sweden, $100,000. 

Eighteen countries and several workers’ 
and employers’ organizations—among them 
a group of Peruvian employers—have now 
made or pledged contributions to the endow- 
ment fund, which has now reached $2,650,- 
865. Of the 18 countries that have made or 
pledged contributions, seven are African 
countries—Congo (Leopoldville), Liberia, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Senegal, Sudan and 
Tunisia. Before the French contribution, 
the largest previous grant was that of the 
Federal Republic of Germany—$750,000. 
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19th Session, Joint Maritime Commission 
Unanimously adopts 12 resolutions, among them one calling for initiation and 
publication by ILO of comprehensive study of social effects of technological 
change in shipping industry. Another calls for study of vocational training 


A resolution calling for the initiation and 
publication by the ILO of a comprehensive 
study of the social effects of technological 
change in the shipping industry was one 
of twelve unanimously adopted at the 19th 
Session of the ILO’s Joint Maritime Com- 
mission, held at Geneva September 26 to 
October 6. The Commission is composed 
of 15 shipowners’ members and 15 sea- 
farers’ members. 


At the meeting, the Commission con- 
sidered 15 resolutions, adopting 12 unani- 
mously. On two resolutions concerning air 
conditioning of crew accommodation and 
the manning of ships, the Commission was 
unable to reach unanimous agreement. 

One of the adopted resolutions expressed 
regret that Recommendation No. 109, which 
refers to hours of work on board ship and 
which was adopted in 1958, had been im- 
plemented by only a few countries. Another 
resolution called for the inclusion on the 
agenda of the next maritime session of the 
International Labour Conference of the 
question of seafarers’ paid vacations, with 
a view to the adoption of a new interna- 
tional instrument. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
those calling for: 

—A comprehensive study of systems of 
vocational training in the maritime industry. 


—cConsideration by shipowners’ and sea- 
farers’ organizations of such matters as 
safety, risk of accident, and special training 
relating to nuclear-powered merchant ships. 

—Lessening in every way possible the 
hazards to which seafarers are exposed as 
a result of nuclear tests in ocean areas. 

—The setting up by the ILO and the 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization of a joint committee to deal 
with the training of seafarers in the use of 
safety devices on board ship. 

Another resolution on the subject of 
safety drew attention to the importance of 
ensuring that seafarers are not over-fatigued 
before going on watch when first leaving 
port. 

The session was under the chairmanship 
of Dr. S. T. Merani of India, Chairman of 
the Governing Body. It was attended by 
representatives of the ILO Governing Body, 
the United Nations, and by the Secretary- 
General of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization. 

The Chairman for the shipowners’ group 
and the seafarers’ group respectively were 
Sir Richard Snedden, CBE, General Man- 
ager, International Shipping Federation, 
London, and Captain D. S. Tennant, CBE, 
General Secretary, Merchant Navy and Air 
Line Officers Association, both of the United 
Kingdom. 


149th Session, ILO Governing Body 


Shambhu Merani of India has been 
elected Chairman of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office for the 
year 1961-1962. 

The Governing Body elected Mr. Merani 
at the final sitting of its 149th Session. The 
action was unanimous. Mr. Merani, who 
is International Labour Adviser to the 
Government of India and his country’s Per- 
manent Representative on the Governing 
Body, succeeds George C. Lodge of the 
United States, who was chairman for the 
year 1960-1961. 


Pierre Waline of France was re-elected 
Employers’ Vice-Chairman of the Governing 
Body. Jean Mori of Switzerland was re- 
elected Workers’ Vice-Chairman. 

Before ending its 149th Session, the Gov- 
erning Body also approved two reports 
submitted by its Committee on Freedom 
of Association and the composition and 
agenda of various meetings to be held 
within or under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization in the months 
ahead. 


Niger Republic Becomes 97th ILO Member Country 


The Republic of Niger, admitted to the 
United Nations in September 1960, has be- 
come a member of the International Labour 
Organization. ILO membership now stands 
at 97 countries. 
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The only condition of ILO membership 
for countries already holding membership 
in the United Nations is a declaration of 
formal acceptance of the obligations of the 
ILO constitution. 
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TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


‘thanks to a high order of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation at Atomic Energy of 
Canada Ltd., Ottawa, Canada has shot 
ahead of the rest of the world in yet another 
peace-time application of atomic energy. 
Project MDI, completed on schedule though 
started only last February, is now in action. 

MDI—‘“mobile demonstration irradiator” 
—is a device to irradiate potatoes and other 
products with gamma rays to prevent 
sprouting while in storage and to keep 
them fresher and better longer. High-speed 
teamwork on the part of personnel at the 
Commercial Products Division of AECL 
enabled MDI to roll East to the Maritimes 
on a 50-foot aluminum trailer in time to 
irradiate bulk samples of the 1961 crop 
of potatoes. 

Cliff McColm, engineering production 
branch head, praised the calibre of labour- 
management relations that helped complete 
the project on schedule. “MDI was a real 
crash program,” he explained. “We needed 
the sort of co-operation our employees gave 
us in order to be ready for this year’s 
crop.” He revealed that people would return 
to the “shop” in the middle of their vacation 
period to attend to some small phase of 
the project which they felt was their respon- 
sibility alone. “They knew Canada was 
ahead in this field and they wanted to see 
us keep it that way.” 

According to Mr. McColm, the division’s 
Union-Management Co-operative Committee 
has aided in developing the right atmosphere 
for good labour-management relations in 
the plant. He described the committee as a 
“good prod to management to get us to do 
the things we promised.” 

Personnel officer C. W. Thompson be- 
lieves that dealing with mutual problems 
regularly on a face-to-face basis is a good 
way to improve relations and promote 
greater trust between management and shop 
people. “Most of our potentially serious 
problems are talked out at union-manage- 
ment meetings,” he said. “The most impor- 
tant of the committee’s achievement,” he 
added, “is the joint consultation subcom- 
mittee on safety.” 

Bill Garvin, President of Local 1541, 
Ottawa Atomic Workers’ Union (CLC), 
calls joint consultation an exceptionally 
good idea. “You would be amazed at the 
number of things we have accomplished 
over a short period of time,” he remarked 
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recently. “All the employees here are inter- 
ested in the idea and discuss the com- 
mittee’s work regularly. The boys don’t 
hesitate to approach their UMCC repre- 
sentatives and make suggestions.” 

Division safety supervisor Norm Dela- 
hunty claimed that higher standards of 
work and improved communications will 
result if a plant has a good union-manage- 
ment safety program. “Safety inspections 
make a man careful about safety,” he said. 
“Being careful about safety becomes a 
habit with him and rubs off in other areas. 
He automatically becomes more careful 
about his work.” Communications improve 
because union and management start talking 
with each other about safety. 

* * * 


Improved employer-employee communica- 
tions is among the achievements listed by 
the labour-management Advisory Council 
of Regina General Hospital in a report 
reviewing the council’s first year of activity. 
The council frequently acts as liaison be- 
tween management and the General’s staff 
of 1,100. Communications of a direct sort— 
regular, open discussion of various phases 
of hospital operations—have alerted man- 
agement in hitherto neglected problems. 
Discussions of absenteeism are promoting 
a “new awareness’ of the problem as it 
relates to patient care, operating costs 
and employer-employee relations. 

* * * 

Six years of joint consultation were 
celebrated recently by personnel of Western 
Bridge and Steel Fabricators Ltd., WVan- 
couver, B.C. Some 40 persons, members 
of the labour- management and safety com- 
mittees, attended a banquet sponsored by 
the company in appreciation of the good 
work done by these two groups during the 
preceding years. Said General Manager Ian 
Hamilton: “I am strongly in favour of 
joint consultation. It is creating a sound 
basis for good relations between employees 
and management.” 

Charles Wilson, chief shop steward of 
Local 1, Marine Workers’ and _ Boiler- 
makers’ Industrial Union (CLC), one of 
four special guests attending the event, 
stated that the Labour-Management Com- 
mittee was serving a useful purpose. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms, 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during September. The Board 
issued seven certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected three applications for certification 
and denied one request for special leave 
under Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure to make a second application before 
six months had elapsed since rejection of 
an earlier application. 

During the month the Board received 15 
applications for certification, one application 
for revocation of certification, one request 
for special leave to make a second applica- 
tion under Rule 8, and allowed the with- 
drawal of two applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1, Cape Breton Projectionists Union of 
the International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, Local 848, Sydney, Glace Bay and 
New Glasgow, N.S., on behalf of a unit 
of employees of the Hector Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd., employed at Radio Station CKEC, 
New Glasgow, N.S. (L.G., Oct., p. 1035). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of packers, helpers, 
drivers, craters, and claims repairmen and 
packers, employed by the North American 
Van Lines (Atlantic) Limited at Dartmouth 
and Middleton, N.S. (L.G., Sept., p. 915). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Island Shipping Limited aboard the 
M.V. Wheat King and S.S. Northern Ven- 
ture (L.G., Oct., p. 1035). The Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada intervened 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
jected,” below). 


4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers, Local Union 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited 
and operating in and out of Etobicoke, Ont. 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1037). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of checkers, warehousemen, and 
stevedores, employed by Rowe’s Freight & 
Marine Services Limited on the Govern- 
ment Wharf at Sydney, N.S. (L.G., Oct., p. 
1037). 

6. Association of Canadian Television 
and Radio Artists, on behalf of a unit of 
staff announcers and staff performers em- 
ployed by the Canadian Marconi Company 
at CFCF-TV, Montreal, Que. (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1037). The Marconi Salaried Employees’ 
Association (CFCF-TV) had intervened 
(see “Request for Special Leave (Rule 8)” 
below). 

7. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of lead production 
planters, production planners, production 
forecasters, and parts routers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (see “Applications 
for Certification Received,” below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Cana- 
dian Marconi Company, Montreal, respond- 
ent, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 
ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, intervener, and Marconi Salaried 
Employees’ Association (CFCF-TV), inter- 
vener (L.G., Oct., p. 1037). The Board 
directed that only the name of the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians be on the ballot in the vote, 
which affected a unit of production em- 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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ployees employed by the Canadian Marconi 
Company at CFCF-TV in Montreal, Que. 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see also 
“Applications for Certification Granted,” 
above; “Applications for Certification Re- 
jected,” below; and “Request for Special 
Leave (Rule 8)” below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. The Radio and Television Employees’ 
Union (CKVL), applicants, Radio Station 
CKVL Ltd., Verdun, Que., respondent, and 
National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, intervener (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1036). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board. 

2. International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Mach- 


ine Operators of the United States and 
Canada, applicant, Canadian Marconi 


Company, Montreal, respondent, Marconi. 


Salaried Employees’ Association (CFCF- 
TV), intervener, and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
intervener (L.G., Oct., p. 1037). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
unit applied for was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining (see “Representation 
Vote Ordered,” above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada, applicant, Island Shipping Limited, 
respondent, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers, 
intervener (unlicensed personnel) (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1037). The Board’s decision fol- 
lowed a public hearing of the parties con- 
cerned. In its request for this hearing, the 
Seafarers’ International Union of Canada 
stated that it intended to adduce evidence 


Scope and Administration of Industria! Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement, 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, the aRegulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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to indicate that the Board had been fraud- 
ulently misled in the application made by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers and that 
the fraud was made in concert and abbetted 
by the respondent company; and further 
that the Brotherhood and the respondent 
had concealed material that would have 
persuaded the Board to act differently. After 
the hearing, the Board found that the 
allegations of fraud made by the Seafarers’ 
International Union of Canada against the 
other parties were not proved, no evidence 
of fraud having been adduced before the 
Board, and in the absence of fraud the 
Board found no reason for not regarding 
the vote taken by order of the Board sub- 
sequent to the date of the application made 
by the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada to be indicative of the wishes of 
the employees affected; but that there was 
every reason for the Board to be satisfied, 
under the provisions of Section 9 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, that as of the date of the Seafarers’ 
application the great majority of the em- 
ployees affected had selected the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers to be the bargaining agent 
on their behalf. Considering all these cir- 
cumstances and for the additional reason 
that the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada has at no time shown proof accept- 
able to the Board of having as of the date 
of its application any members in good 
standing among the employees affected, the 
Board rejected the application for certifica- 
tion made by the Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (see also “Applications 
for Certification Granted,” above). 


Request for Special Leave (Rule 8) Denied 


The request for special leave to make 
a second application for certification under 
Rule 8 of the Board’s Rules of Procedure 
before a period of six months had elapsed 
since August 23, 1961, when a similar 
application had been rejected by the Board, 
was submitted by the Marconi Salaried Em- 
ployees’ Association (CFCF-TV), applicant, 
Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
Que., respondent, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, intervener, National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervener, and Association of 
Canadian Television and Radio Artists, in- 
tervener (request received during month) 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived,” below, and L.G., Oct., p. 1036, 
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1037). The request for leave to make the 
second application was denied by the Board 
because no valid grounds for granting such 
leave under Rule 8 had been produced. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Marconi Salaried Employees’ Associa- 
tion (CFCF-TV) on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany employed at CRCF-TV, Montreal, 
Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(see “Request for Special Leave (Rule 8)” 
above). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the White Pass & Yukon 
Route, Whitehorse, Y.T. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of lead production 
planners, production planners, production 
forecasters, and parts routers employed by 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (Investigating Offi- 
cer: R. L. Fournier) (see “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


4. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
personnel employed aboard vessels owned 
or operated by Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed aboard vessels owned or oper- 
ated by Porter Shipping Limited, Toronto, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Local Union No. 2499, 
on behalf of a unit of carpenters employed 
by General Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Y.T. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited (Dominion 
Shipping Division), Montreal, Que. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

8. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the Hall Corporation 
of Canada, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


9. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
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owned or operated by N. M. Paterson & 
Sons Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

10. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by The Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating Officers: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

11. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by the National Sand 
& Material Company, Toronto, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

12. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by Scott Misener Steam- 
ships Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


13. Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion of Canada, on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers employed aboard vessels 
owned or operated by K. A. Powell (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

14. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen-employed by Western Ter- 


minals Limited at Corner Brook, Nfld. (In- 
vestigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

15. Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of harbour police em- 
ployed by the National Harbours Board 
of Quebec, Que. (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Application for Revocation Received 


Maurice Rose, et al, applicants, Con- 
solidated Aviation Fueling and Services 
Limited, Montreal, Que., respondent, and 
the International Association of Machinists, 
respondent. The application was for revo- 
cation of certification issued by the Board 
on July 12, 1961 to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists in respect of a unit 
of fueling service employees of the Con- 
solidated Aviation Fueling & Services Lim- 
ited at the Montreal International Airport, 
Dorval, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 913). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, Trans-Canada Air Lines, respond- 
ent (planners at Overhaul Base, Montreal 
Airport) (L.G., Sept., p. 916). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, appli,- 
cant, and Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., New 
Westminster, B.C., respondent (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1037). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie). 

2. Sabre Freight Lines Limited (Burnaby, 
B.C., terminal) and Local 605 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. Canadian National Railways, Port of 
North Sydney, N.S., and Local 1259 of the 
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International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Conciliation Officers: H. R. Pettigrove and 
D. T. Cochrane). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division) Lindsay, Ont., and Local 
796 of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: T. R. Mc- 
Rae) (L.G., Oct., p. 1040). 

2. The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Winnipeg, and United Packinghouse Food 
and Allied Workers, Local 520 of the 
United Packinghouse Workers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 921). 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
and Davie Transportation Limited, Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada (L.G., Aug., p. 797). 

2. The Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Inc., Montreal, and Local 1657 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(checkers and cargo repairmen) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 797). 

3. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union and (2) Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union (plant 
unit) (technicians) (L.G., Aug., p. 797). 

4. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing certain companies 
within federal jurisdiction) and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (L.G., Sept., p. 921). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation estabilshed in September to deal with 
a dispute between Polymer Corporation 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont. and (1) Local 16-14 
of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union and (2) Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union 
(plant unit) (technicians) (see above) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge J. C. 
Anderson, Belleville, Ont., as Chairman. 
Judge Anderson was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Michael O’Brien 
and Harry Waisglass, both of Toronto, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the company and union, respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal with 
a dispute between Motor Transport Indus- 
trial Relations Bureau, Toronto, (represent- 
ing certain companies within federal juris- 
diction) and Local 880 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemén and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (see above) was fully constituted in 
September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge H. C. Arrell, Hamilton, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Arrell was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Michael O’Brien 
and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and union, respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Barnhill’s Transfer 
Limited, Truro, N.S., and Locals 76 and 
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927 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Oct., p. 1040) 
was fully constituted in September with 
the appointment of Magistrate Nathan 
Green, Halifax, N.S., as Chairman. Magis- 
trate Green was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Kenneth Matthews, Q.C., 
Truro, N.S., and John F. Simons, Saint 
John, N.B., who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union, respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between The Commercial Cable 
Company, S.S. Cable Guardian, and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of Canada, 
(unlicensed personnel) (licensed engineers) 
(L.G;,. Oct... p. 1040: and LG, Aue... p. 
797) was fully constituted in September 
with the appointment of G. D. LavViolette, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Errol K. McDougall, Q.C., 
and Jean G. Lariviere, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. (This Conciliation Board was 
established in the first instance to deal with 
the dispute affecting the unlicensed per- 
sonnel and the dispute affecting the licensed 
engineers has been referred to the same 
Board). 


5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Company Limited, Donna- 
cona, Que., and Seafarers’ International 
Union of Canada (L.G., Oct., p. 1040) was 
fully constituted in September with the 
appointment of G. D. LaViolette, Montreal, 
as Chairman. Mr. LaViolette was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Marcel Belanger, Quebec City, and 
Jean G. Lariviere, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 

6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with a 
dispute between H. W. Bacon Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1040) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of R. G. 
Geddes, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. Geddes 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 

(Continued on page 1176) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
British Columbia Court of Appeal quashes Labour Relations Board’s decision 


Newfoundland Supreme Court orders arbitration board to reconsider its decision 
Quebec court rules on the validity of 1960 amendments to Labour Relations Act 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
ruled that the requirements of substantial 
justice were not observed when the Labour 
Relations Board denied a party affected by 
an adverse decision of the Board a fair 
opportunity to know and answer any rele- 
vant submission made by another party. 

In Newfoundland, the Supreme Court, in 
proceedings under the Newfoundland Judi- 
cature Act, remitted an arbitration award 
for reconsideration on the ground that the 
award was bad on the face of it because 
the arbitration board, in its ruling, altered 
the terms of the collective agreement and 
also failed to deal with another matter 
submitted to it for consideration. 

In Quebec, the Superior Court refused an 
application for a writ of prohibition and 
upheld the Labour Relations Board’s deci- 
sion reinstating an employee previously dis- 
missed because of union activities. Also, the 
Court upheld the constitutional validity of 
the 1960 amendments to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


...quashes decision of Labour Relations Board 
on the ground of denial of substantial justice 


On May 28, 1961, the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal allowed an appeal from a 
decision of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board and ruled that a statutory 
board such as the Labour Relations Board 
must act in accordance with the require- 
ments of substantial justice. These require- 
ments are not observed when the Board 
refuses to a party affected by an adverse 
decision of the Board a fair opportunity 
to know what is alleged against it and to 
correct or contradict any relevant statement 
advanced before the Board by another 
party. 

Local 883 of the International Union of 
Operating Engineers applied for certification 
as a bargaining agent for the operating 


engineers employed at ten named plants. 
On June 8, 1960, the Labour Relations 
Board held a hearing at which, besides Local 
883, the International Woodworkers of 
America and Forest Industrial Relations 
Ltd. presented their arguments. The applica- 
tion of the Operating Engineers was opposed 
by the Woodworkers, with whom Forest 
Industrial Realtions Ltd. was in agreement. 

On June 20, the Board and the represen- 
tatives of the parties concerned toured two 
of the plants concerned to appreciate better 
the practical implications of the dispute. On 
June 28, the Board informed the parties 
concerned that it was willing to accept fur- 
ther written representations regarding the 
Operating Engineers’ application for certifi- 
cation. 

The Woodworkers wrote in reply that 
their case had been fully presented at the 
hearing on June 8, and they had no further 
representations to make to the Board; they 
then added: “If the hearings are to be 
reopened for the presentation of further 
evidence, we would appreciate being in- 
formed.” 

Forest Industrial Relations Ltd, wrote to 
the Board stating that it had completed its 
presenation at the hearing of June 8, and 
added: “However, should further represen- 
tations be made by any of the other inter- 
ested parties, particularly the applicant 
union, we definitely would want the oppor- 
tunity of reply and rebuttal to such further 
representations.” 

The Operating Engineers, the union that 
originally applied for certification, sent 
“further representations” to the Board in 
writing. The Board mailed copies of these 
representations to other parties, but without 
notifying the Operating Engineers. In return, 
both the Woodworkers and Forest Industrial 
Relations Ltd. sent extensive representations 
and comments to the Board. 

Neither of these two written representa- 
tions were communicated to the Operating 
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Engineers union and the local had no 
opportunity of answering them. In fact, it 
learned that such representations were made 
only some time after the Board had made 
its decision of July 28, refusing its applica- 
tion. to be certified as bargaining agent for 
the operating engineers employed by the 
ten named corporations. 


Mr. Justice O’Halloran, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that the Board departed 
from the procedure it had laid down in 
its letter of June 28. Moreover, in his 
opinion, this was done in a manner pre- 
judicial to the applying union and helpful 
to the two other parties concerned. The trial 
judge refused certiorari on the ground that 
no substantial prejudice had occurred. In 
the opinion of Mr. Justice O’Halloran, how- 
ever, the Operating Engineers were deprived 
of the opportunity to reply to further repre- 
sentations made by the other parties and 
thus the principles laid down by the House 
of Lords in Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) A.C. 172, and by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Bonanza Creek Hydraulic 
Concession v. The King (1908), 40 S.C.R. 
281, and in other decisions were not com- 
plied with. The essential of those leading 
decisions has been that an inquiry and 
decision by a statutory board such as the 
Labour Relations Board must comply with 
the requirements of substantial justice and 
that these requirements are not observed 
if the Board reaches a decision adverse to 
the claimant without first giving the claim- 
ant a fair opportunity, not only to know 
what. is alleged against him, but also to 
correct or contradict any relevant state- 
ment prejudicial to his claim. 

Counsel for the Woodworkers, Forest 
Industrial Relations Ltd., and the Board 
argued that the further representations made 
to the Board by the Woodworkers and 
Forest Industrial Relations Ltd. were simply 
repetition or “re-hash” of what they had 
already put before the Board at the hearing 
on June 8. Mr. Justice O’Halloran did not 
accept that submission. He agreed with the 
Engineers’ counsel that, although no new 
facts had been put forward by the other 
parties, nevertheless those facts were dressed 
up and assembled in a much more rational 
and telling manner than when presented to 
the Board in the first place at the hearing 
on June 8; that by reason of what the Board 
saw on its tour on June 20, the newly 
dressed-up arguments and submissions ac- 
quired fresh vitality and could be expected 
to carry greater weight before the Board 
than the arguments submitted at the hear- 
ing on June 8. 
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Further, counsel submitted that, even if 
the additional representations contained 
nothing new, nevertheless the Board’s con- 
duct violated an essential of justice in that 
the Board had not informed the Operating 
Engineers that such stronger representations 
were being received and, as a result, the 
Operating Engineers were deprived of any 
opportunity to answer. 


Counsel for the Operating Engineers also 
relied on the principle that justice must not 
only be done, but must also seem to be 
done (The King v. Essex Justices (1927) 2 
K.B. 475). The failure to give the Operat- 
ing Engineers any opportunity to reply to 
submissions which were intended to in- 
fluence the Board in a manner prejudicial 
to that union was in itself an injustice. 


Counsel for other parties claimed that 
what the Board had done in the case at 
bar was in compliance with Section 62 (8) 
of the Labour Relations Act. Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran noted that Section 62 (8), while 
providing that “the Board shall determine 
its own procedure,” also says that the Board 
“shall in every case give an opportunity 
to all interested parties to present evidence 
and make representation.” Therefore, this 
subsection must be construed as including 
the principles laid down in the Board of 
Education y. Rice and in other decisions. 
In the case at bar, according to Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran, the Board broke its own rules 
as laid down in its letter of June 28 and 
broke them in a manner favourable to the 
Woodworkers and prejudicial to the Operat- 
ing Engineers. 

Further, Mr. Justice O’Halloran stated 
that the Board’s conduct of the hearing was 
not to be judged by the more stringent 
rules of a trial in a law court; however, 
any fair debate or hearing before the Board 
must be conducted in an orderly, intelligent 
and fair manner by acceptance of some well- 
known rules of order, which may be called 
the “ground rules”. 


For example, in a debate or hearing 
before the Board, the affirmative leads off 
and is required to support his case by affir- 
mative arguments. Then those upholding 
the negative have an opportunity to answer 
those affirmative arguments by what they 
believe to be a destructive analysis of the 
affirmative’s submissions and also by new 
arguments. Then, continued Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran, the affirmative, which com- 
menced the debate, has a reply to what has 
been advanced by those upholding the nega- 
tive. That reply is limited, however, by 
two general rules: (a) that the affirmative 
shall not then engage in repetition of what 
he said in his opening; and (b) he cannot 
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formulate new arguments he had failed to 
make in his opening and which the negative 
would not have an opportunity of consider- 
ing or answering. 


In the case at bar, the “ground rules” 
had been set out by the Board in its letter 
of June 28. The Operating Engineers’ union 
was allowed to present “further representa- 
tions” arising out of the practices in indus- 
try as the Board observed them in its tour 
of the plants, and in doing so, that union 
was in the position of the affirmative. The 
Woodworkers’ union and Forest Industrial 
Relations Ltd. were in the position of the 
negative in replying to the affirmative argu- 
ments. Then the Operating Engineers, in 
all fairness, should have had a reply to the 
submissions of the negative, but the reply 
would have to be restricted in the manner 
outlined above. But the Operating Engineers 
were deprived of that reply and this was 
the reason for its objection to the decision 
of the Board. 

The Court allowed the Operating Engi- 
neers’ appeal, quashed the decision of the 
Board, and ruled that the union could apply 
again to the Board for a hearing in accord- 
ance with the Labour Relations Act, to be 
conducted fairly as indicated in Mr. Justice 
O’Halloran’s judgment. Re International 
Union of Operating Engineers, Local 882 
and International Woodworkers of America 
and Forest Industrial Relations Ltd. et al 
(1961), 28 D.L.R. (2d), Part 3, p. 249. 


Supreme Court of Newfoundland... 


...remits arbitration award to arbitrators for 
reconsideration as it altered terms of agreement 
On May 25, 1961, Chief Justice Furlong 
of the Newfundland Supreme Court remitted 
a labour arbitration award to the arbitration 
board for reconsideration on the grounds 
that the board in its award altered the terms 
of the collective agreement by requiring the 
employer to comply with a provision for 
overtime pay only from the date of the 
occurrence of the breach, and on the grounds 
that the board failed to deal with another 
matter submitted for its consideration. 

Local-855 of the Transport and Allied 
Workers Union was a certified bargaining 
agent for employees of the Royle Excavating 
Company Limited, with which it had a 
collective agreement. 

There were differences between the com- 
pany and its employees and the union 
decided, in accordance with the collective 
agreement, to submit these differences to 
arbitration. An arbitration board was con- 
stituted. 
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In its brief to the board the union claimed 
that there had been breaches of the collec- 
tive agreement, specifically, those sections 
dealing with overtime pay, check-off of 
union dues, and the payment of vacation 
pay. 

In its report filed on February 16, 1961, 
the board found that there was an effective 
agreement between the union and the com- 
pany; that there had been a breach of the 
agreement by the company in failing to 
pay overtime subsequent to July 1960; that 
the company discontinued the check-off of 
union dues subsequent to July 1960; and 
that the first written protest from the union 
to the company was dated October 13, 1960. 
The board recommended that overtime be 
paid retroactive to October 1960; that the 
check-off of union dues be collected retro- 
actively and the money paid promptly to 
the union; that the union be more prompt 
and energetic in policing its contract with 
the employer; and that all agreements be in 
writing. 

Following the award, the union applied 
to the court, under the provisions of Section 
209 of the Newfoundland Judicature Act, to 
have the award remitted to the arbitrators 
for their reconsideration on the ground that 
the arbitrators were wrong in law in recom- 
mending that the retroactive date for pay- 
ment of overtime be an arbitrary date in 
October 1960, rather than the date of the 
breach. The union claimed that this was 
in fact adding a new term to the collective 
agreement. Further, the union claimed that 
the board failed to deal with the non- 
payment of vacation pay. 

Chief Justice Furlong, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the statutory powers 
conferred on the Court by Section 209 of 
the Judicature Act were discretionary. These 
powers are identical to the powers given to 
the English courts by a similar Act. In 
Montgomery, Jones & Co. v. Liebenthal 
& Co. (1898), 78 L.T. 406, four grounds 
for remission of an award to arbitrators for 
reconsideration were stated, namely, (1) 
where the award is bad on the face of it; 
(2) where there has been an admitted 
mistake and the arbitrator himself asks that 
the matter be remitted; (3) where there 
has been misconduct on the part of the 
arbitrator, and (4) where additional evid- 
ence has been discovered after making the 
award. 

Further, Chief Justice Furlong noted that 
these four grounds as stated did not dero- 
gate from the exercise of judicial discretion, 
but were intended to serve as guides in the 
exercise by the Court of this discretion. 
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After having considered the application 
at bar, Chief Justice Furlong ordered the 
remission of the award on the ground that 
the award was bad on the face of it. The 
award assigned a date for the retroactive 
payment of overtime as being October 1960, 
a date selected because it was the date 
of the first written protest by the union to 
the company. But, the Chief Justice added, 
there was nothing in the collective agree- 
ment that said that a breach of the agree- 
ment should be taken as beginning only 
when the employer’s attention was drawn 
to it. The agreement clearly implied that 
a breach begins on the date of its first 
occurrence. Thus, to assign a new meaning 
to the section governing payment for over- 
time amounted to bringing into the agree- 
ment a new term. This, according to Chief 
Justice Furlong, was contrary to the terms 
of the agreement, which provided in Sec- 
tion 9.07 that “such a Board shall not have 
power by its decision to alter, amend, or 
add to terms of this agreement.” The ruling 
of the board regarding payment for over- 
time was to the effect that the company 
had failed to pay for overtime, but as the 
union delayed its formal protest for several 
months, the company was obliged to pay 
overtime from the date of such protest. This, 
in Chief Justice Furlong’s opinion, was 
clearly an amendment of the agreement and 
the board’s recommendation, if acted upon, 
would add a further clause to it. This was 
forbidden and therefore it rendered the 
award bad on the face of it. 

Also, the arbitrators failed to deal with 
the union’s submission that the company did 
not comply with its obligations under the 
agreement regarding vacation pay. Chief 
Justice Furlong was of the opinion that this 
omission also made the report bad on the 
face of it and should be remedied and the 
board should deal with this matter. 

In conclusion, the Court remitted to the 
arbitrators the award for reconsideration of 
the date from which overtime pay should 
be paid and whether or not there was any 
entitlement to vacation pay. Daley et al. v. 
Royle Excavating Co. Ltd. et al., (1961), 
Zorpians (207; Part vs pe S14: 


Quebec Superior Court... 
...Upholds constitutional validity of the 1960 


amendments to the Quebec Labour Relations Act 


On January 24, 1961, Mr. Justice Des- 
lauriers rejected an application for a writ of 
prohibition and upheld the decision of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Board ordering an 
employer to reinstate an employee who was 
apparently dismissed for union activities. 
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In this connection, the Court ruled that 
the 1960 amendments to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (Sections 21a to 2le) dealing 
with reinstatement and indemnity for em- 
ployees dismissed for union activities were 
constitutionally valid. 


In July 1960, Lagrenade Shoe Manufac- 
turing Company Limited dismissed one of 
its employees, who applied immediately to 
the Labour Relations Board for reinstate- 
ment, according to Sections 21a to 2le of 
the Labour Relations Act. Section 21 pro- 
tects the right of employees to belong to a 
trade union. Sections 21a to 21e, which were 
added to the Act in December 1959 and 
which came into force in January 1960, 
deal with the procedure before the Labour 
Relations Board leading to reinstatement 
with indemnity for loss of earnings of em- 
ployees dismissed in contravention of Sec- 
tion 21. 


The Board held an inquiry regarding the 
complaint and the company had an oppor- 
tunity to make representations. On Septem- 
ber 23, 1960, the Board ordered the 
company to reinstate the employee in ques- 
tion. The company then applied to the 
Court for a writ of prohibition. 


Mr. Justice Deslauriers, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that a writ of prohibi- 
tion is issued by a court when a lower 
tribunal has exceeded its jurisdiction. A 
complaint in this respect should have been 
presented by the company at the time the 
Board was conducting the inquiry and 
hearing representations. But at that time 
the company had no objection as to the 
jurisdiction of the Board in the case at bar. 
Therefore, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers, once the decision of the Board 
was rendered it was too late to apply for 
a writ of prohibition. 

In those circumstances, the company’s 
request looked rather like an application 
for an injunction to prohibit the execution 
of the Board’s decision and to prevent any 
tribunal from enforcing such order. Such 
a request, in Mr. Justice Deslauriers’ opinion, 
was illegal and prohibited by Section 958, 
para. 1, of the Code of Civil Procedure, 
which provides that an injunction cannot 
be granted to restrain proceedings at law, 
except in a matter pending before the court. 
In the case at bar, the matter was no 
longer pending, since the Board had ren- 
dered its decision. 

Further, the company claimed that Sec- 
tions 21a to 2le of the Act were uncon- 
stitutional because these new provisions 
granted to the Board authority to decide 
matters referring to the contract of hiring 
of work or services, which powers are 
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vested in the Superior Court. Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers rejected this submission. In his 
opinion, these new provisions did not apply 
to the contract of services as such which 
the dismissed employee would have to per- 
form for the company. If the employee 
failed to perform his work satisfactorily, 
or for any other reason except union activi- 
ties, the company could dismiss him and 
the Board could not interfere. 


The 1960 amendments to the Act deal 
with a problem connected with trade union- 
ism. Labour legislation is of fairly recent 
origin as it appeared only at the beginning 
of this century. The problem of trade 
unionism as such did not exist in 1867 
when the B.N.A. Act was adopted. There- 
fore, the jurisdiction regarding trade union 
matters was not a part of the original juris- 
diction of the Superior Court. When the 
Legislature later entrusted the Labour Rela- 
tions Board with jurisdiction in labour mat- 
ters, it could not be said that the Legislature 
was transferring to the Board the jurisdic- 
tion which, in 1867, was entrusted to the 
Superior Court. Consequently, by adopting 
Sections 21a to 2le, the legislator did not 


deprive the Superior Court of any jurisdic- 
tion for the benefit of the Labour Relations 
Board and these amendments were con- 
stitutionally valid. 

In the case under review, Mr. Justice 
Deslauriers held that the Board did not 
exceed its jurisdiction and, consequently, 
the company’s request for the writ of pro- 
hibition should be refused. Another reason 
for such refusal was that, when the applica- 
tion for a writ of prohibition was made, the 
Board had finished its inquiry and rendered 
its decision. As to the conduct of the Board’s 
inquiry, the rights and essential freedoms of 
the company were respected. Finally, the 
evidence presented to the Court did not 
reveal anything that would prevent the Court 
from applying Section 41a of the Act, which 
says that the decisions of the Board shall 
be without appeal and cannot be challenged 
by the prerogative writs such as prohibition, 
injunction or certiorari. Lagrenade Shoe 
Manufacturing Limited vy. Commission de 
Relations Ouvrieres de la Province de Que- 
bec et autres, (1961) RJ. (C.S.) Nos. 5 
and 6, p. 305. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Set out addifional safety rules under British Columbia Petroleum and Natural 
Gas Act; main ones concern rig licences, blowout prevention, fire precautions 


In British Columbia, new _ regulations 
governing gas and oil wells set out new 
requirements with respect to rig licences, 
blowout prevention and fire prevention. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


A proclamation gazetted September 21 
declared Monday, October 9, a public holi- 
day for purposes of section 40 of the British 
Columbia Factories Act. This meant that, 
with some exceptions, all factories in the 
province had to remain closed on Thanks- 
giving Day and no person could be em- 
ployed upon the premises except with the 
permission of an inspector. 


British Columbia Petroleum and Natural Gas Act 


In British Columbia, B.C. Regulation 
138/61 governing the drilling of wells and 
the production and conservation of oil and 
natural gas has been issued under the 
Petroleum and Natural Gas Act, 1954. 
Gazetted August 24, it replaces B.C. Reg. 
33/58, as amended by 210/60, 12/61 and 
13/61. 

The main changes relating to safety in 
the new regulations concern rig licences, 
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blowout prevention and fire precautions. 

A drilling rig or service rig may not now 
be operated unless a rig licence has been 
issued by the Chief of the Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Branch of the Department of 
Mines and Petroleum Resources. This 
licence, which must be renewed annually, 
is subject to cancellation if the rig is so 
operated that it endangers oil, natural gas 
or water-bearing formations, or life or 
property. 

A new provision now requires each person 
employed on a rig to understand and be 
able to operate blowout prevention equip- 
ment. New employees must be trained to 
operate this equipment as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

The regulations, as formerly, forbid smok- 
ing within 100 feet of any receptacle used 
for storage, measurement or separation of 
oil or natural gas products, or within 75 
feet of any well drilling below the shoe 
of the surface casing. The regulations now 
state, however, that the operator’s failure 
to enforce this prohibition is a contravention 
of the regulations. 

(Continued on page 1160) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for benefit at end of August number 10 per cent fewer than at end of 
July and almost 20 per cent fewer than at end of August 1960, statistics* show 
Total of initial and renewal claims also lower than month and year earlier 


Claimants? for benefit on August 31 num- 
bered 229,300. This was 10 per cent fewer 
than the July 31 total of 255,278 and 
almost 20 per cent below the total of 
280,200 on August 31, 1960. 

Both males and females contributed to 
the decline, and the proportion of males 
remained constant at 66 per cent for the 
three periods mentioned. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit in 
August amounted to 121,200, a total about 
4 per cent below the 126,200 claims filed in 
July and 20 per cent smaller than the total 
of 149,600 in August a year earlier. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August was estimated at 186,600, 
compared with 191,000 in July and 210,900 
in August 1960. 

Benefit payments totalled $18.9 million 
during August, $18.6 million during July, 
and $21.4 million during August 1960. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.98 in August, $23.13 in July and 
$22.01 in August 1960. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 4,569,683 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1961. 

At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 332,696, an increase of 438 since 
July 31. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+A claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 8,884 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,897 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 135 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,852 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 220 cases, 89 
against employers and 131 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,455.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled $28,- 
939,859.40 compared with $29,052,187.30 
in July and $28,320,628.14 in August 1960. 

Benefits paid in August totalled $18,865,- 
698.04 compared with $18,550,592.50 in 
July and $21,356,560.34 in August 1960. 

The balance in the Fund on August 31 
was $130,846,070.49; on July 31 it was 
$120,771,909.13 and on August 31, 1960 
it was $313,327,657.04. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1871, September 6, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claimant 
filed an initial application for benefit at 
the National Employment Office in Yorkton, 
Sask., on November 7, 1960. He applied 
also for the dependency rate of benefit in 
respect of his 19-year-old daughter, who 
was in training at the St. Paul's Hospital 
School of Nursing, Saskatoon, Sask., stating: 

I have always supported my daughter. Now 
she is training for a nurse and only receives 
$8 allowance per month. I send her about $25 
per month for clothing and spending money 
and books. Whenever she wants to come home 
I send her money for bus fare. 

On December 6, 1960, the insurance offi- 
cer notified the claimant that on the infor- 
mation presented he was not entitled to the 
dependency rate of benefit because, in his 
opinion, the claimant had not proved that 
he was wholly or mainly maintaining the 
person for whom he claimed the dependency 
rate (sections 47 (3) of the Act and 168 
of the Regulations). 


From this decision the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. He stated that he 
was wholly supporting his daughter while 
she was a nurse-in-training; that the hospital 
gave her board and lodging plus $8 a month 
for spending money and that he had to pay 
for her uniforms, her clothing, her tuition 
fee and all her books. The local office com- 
mented that the claimant produced receipts 
showing that he was sending her between 
$20 and $50 a month. 

Upon request for further information by 
the insurance officer, the local office reported 
a telephone conversation that took place on 
December 14, 1960, in the course of which 
the claimant said that he had paid $100 
for books at the beginning of the year; that 
the value of board and lodging would be 
approximately $45 to $50 a month; that 
he would not volunteer any more informa- 
tion and that he would be satisfied with 
the single rate of benefit “if it means so 
much trouble.” 

The claimant was neither present nor 
represented at the hearing of his case by 
a board of referees in Saskatoon on Janu- 
ary 13, 1961. The board allowed the appeal. 
Its decision reads in part: 


... The board rules that, while it would like 
to have had more definite figures as to the 
exact amount paid out by the claimant for his 
daughter, he appears to be paying, on the 
whole, more than the value of the board and 
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room and et money contributed by the 
hospital, i would render the daughter 
mainly dependent on him and he would, there- 
fore, be entitled to the dependency rate of 


it. 

The board feels very strongly that the 
contributions that the parents make in helping 
their daughters to become nurses, consisting of 
provision of usual clothing as as uniforms 
and special shoes, books, and other numerous 
small expenses which invariably arise, are 
together more than the cost of the board and 
pocket money supplied by the hospital. 

In response to the following questionnaire 
from the Commission’s local office, dated 
February 16, 1961, the Director of the St. 
Paul’s School of Nursing submitted the 
following answers on February 20, 1961: 


Did this claimant, for his daughter, pay 
a tuition fee and, if so, of what amount? 

No tuition fee is paid at our. School of 
Nursing. 

What would be the value of the books 
which would have to be purchased to enable 
the claimant’s daughter pursue her training 
as a nurse? 

One hundred dollars. 

What is the amount of the monthly cash 
allowance paid by the hospital to student 
nurses, and to this claimant’s daughter in 
particular? 

Eight dollars per month. 

What would be the value, at Saskatoon 
rates, of the room and board provided to 
student nurses? 

Forty dollars. 

What, if any, extra benefits are provided 
the student nurses while in training, for 
example, value of tuition, medical or dental 
care, etc. 

Free medical care is provided. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, the insurance officer appealed to 
the Umpire and stated: 

Unlike the facts in CUB 372, the absence 
of the alleged dependant from her father’s 
home is not temporary. The claimant’s daughter 
is a student nurse who resides in quarters 
provided by the hospital and the claimant does 
not contribute towards the upkeep of these 
quarters. It is therefore submitted that the 
claimant is not a person who meets the require- 
ments of subsection (iv) of section 47 (3) (a) 
of the Act, as he does not support his daughter 
wholly or mainly in a self-contained domestic 
bP werey as defined in Regulation 168 

a). 

In the alternative, it is submitted that the 
claimant’s daughter is not a dependant within 
the meaning of Regulation 168 (2), which pro- 
vides that a person claimed as a dependant 
under section 47 (3) (a) (iv) of the Act, who 
has any income in excess of $14 per week 
from any source, shall not be considered as 
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being wholly or mainly maintained by the 
claimant or as being dependent on the claimant. 
It is submitted that it is not al that the 
alleged dependant, who is in receipt of compen- 
sation for work performed, which includes 
tuition, room, board, a nominal wage and 
medical care, all of which may be considered 
as earned income, may be deemed to be a 
dependant within the meaning of section 47 
(3) ( (a) (iv) of the Act and Regulations 168 
(1) (a) and (b) and 168 (2). 

It is respectfully submitted, therefore, that 
the board of referees erred in its assessment of 
the evidence and that its decision should be 
set aside. 

Considerations and Conclusions: So far as 


is material, section 47 (3) of the Act reads: 
For the purpose of this section, 
(a) person with a dependant is. 


(iii) a person who evbitineetias ees or 
mainly one or more children under 
the age of sixteen years, and 


(iv) a person who maintains a self- 
contained domestic establishment 
and supports therein, wholly or 
mainly, a person connected with 
him by blood relationship; marriage 
or adoption... 

The record shows that the person in 
respect of whom the claimant has requested 
the dependency rate of benefit is his child, 
but as that child is not under the age of 
16 years, the above quoted sub-paragraph 
(iii) does not apply. 

The record shows also that the claimant’s 
daughter is a person “connected with him 
by blood relationship” within the meaning 
of paragraph (b) of Regulation 168 (1), 
but that he does not support her in a self- 
contained domestic establishment as de- 
fined in and required by paragraph (a) of 
the said Regulation. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the claimant has failed to prove that he 
was a “person with a dependant” within the 
meaning of that expression in section 47 (3) 
of the Act and I consequently decide to 
allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 


Decision CUB-1876, September 12, 1961 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a married man residing in Richibucto, 
N.B., filed a renewal application for benefit 
at the National Employment Office in 
Moncton, N.B., on December 19, 1960, and 
was registered for employment as a truck 
driver. He had worked for a general con- 
tractor of Dorval, Que., as a_ barrack 
orderly at Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., from 
September 3, 1960 to December 17, 1960, 
when he was “Discharged—Reduction in 
force.” His rate of pay was $350 a month. 

On April 17, 1961, the Moncton local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission notified the claimant of an offer 
of employment as a kitchen helper at Hope- 
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dale, Labrador, with the same employer at 
a wage of $300 a month, which was in 
accordance with the prevailing rate of pay 
in the district for that type of work. The 
employment was of nine months’ duration 
and the hours of work were eight a day and 
48 a week, day work. Transportation to 
the place of employment was by air and 
the cost thereof was to be paid by the 
employer. The claimant refused to apply for 
the job mainly because he wanted employ- 
ment in his trade. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
by letter, on April 19, 1961, that he was 
disqualified and that benefit was suspended 
from April 16, 1961 to May 27, 1961, 
inclusive, on the ground that the claimant 
had, without good cause, refused to apply 
for a situation in suitable employment (sec- 
tion 59 (1) (a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on April 21, 1961, and stated: 

- (1) I am registered at the Unemployment 

Office as an Operator or Truck Driver; 

(2) A hired last September with the 

as an orderly because 
t couldn’t a any other job. 

When I got to Frobisher Bay, I was used 
as a Kitchen Helper. This type of work is not 
for me, but as it was only for 34 months, I 
stayed on till my job expired; and as for me 
to hire on now as a gre Helper for 9 
months would not be fair to the A............ Ds 
because I don’t believe in hiting on for 9 
months and stay two. 

My main reason for refusing A............ *s call 
is that I want back at my own trade. If the 
A Co. offer me an operator’s job or 
truck driver, I am ready and available now. 

Disqualification of my insurance benefit is 
nothing less than a grave injustice. 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Moncton on May 4, 1961. The claimant 
was present at the hearing. The board, by 
a majority decision, dismissed the appeal 
and maintained the disqualification imposed 
by the insurance officer. The decision reads 
in part: 

.It will be admitted that he endeavoured to 
procure work in his usual occupation as he 
wrote the company concerned but did not 
receive any reply to his request. It will be 
admitted that the employment offered was 
somewhat different than his usual occupation 
but this feature has been outweighed by the 
fact that he has been unemployed for 4 months 
for which period he has been unsuccessful in 
obtaining work and as he is well qualified for 
the work, he should have given it a fair trial 
before refusing same... 

Furthermore the refusal appears to be of 
a personal nature as he has admitted no 
extenuating circumstances exist in his case. 
Therefore in accordance with the act the em- 
ployment offered must be considered suitable... 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


...-He presented himself to the Board to offer 
testimony in his appeal and I could not help 
but be impressed with the fact that this offered 
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employment was totally unsuited to this person. 
He is obviously a man who has worked his 
entire life doing manual labour out of doors 
by choice. He has worked as a dishwasher and 
kitchen helper for this firm for 34 months. 
After being laid off he wrote the company 
requesting employment in this area as a truck 
driver or roller operator and has demonstrated 
to my satisfaction his sincerity in attending to 
obtain employment. I feel that requesting this 
man to sign a contract compelling him to do 
menial chores in the kitchen is somewhat akin 
to offering a lay preacher employment as a 
bouncer in a saloon...I would ask for any 
consideration of the Commission’s decision to 
disqualify him for further benefits. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially. the same grounds as those 
contained in his appeal to the board of 
referees. 


In a later undated letter for the attention 
of the Umpire, the claimant stated: 


tae Mls Na eee [an official of the Moncton 
local office] states that employment was suit- 
able. I consider 34 months a fair trial on any 
Job: Mires .acse.. also states it is an eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week, which is not correct. 
A kitchen helper works on Sunday, which 
makes a 56-hour week. Men employed in 
Frobisher Bay and Labrador would hardly be 
expected to go home for the weekend, there- 
fore they also need to be fed on Sunday. 


The rate of pay clearly states $300 per 
month—no mention of $2 per day board—less 
$40 per month plane fare until $200 are kept 
off the employee in case he breaks his contract. 


Also have to pay UIC and income tax reduc- 
tion on $300—I wouldn’t clear $100 every two 
weeks. I wish to bring to your attention that 
my occupation is neither barracks orderly or 
kitchen helper and...I never signed on with 
Mr. Agat:.. 25 as a kitchen helper... 

He enclosed with the said letter a copy 
of the employment agreement which he 
entered into with Mr. A............ on Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. His classification was shown 
therein as “orderly” and his salary as $350 
a month. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The re- 
cord shows, among other things, that the 
claimant is a married man, that the employ- 
ment which was notified to him was not 
in his usual occupation, that it was situated 
at a considerable distance from his home 
and that it was of nine months’ duration. 

In view of the foregoing and also after 
taking into account the claimant’s sincerity 
in attempting to secure employment, which 
was acknowledged by the board of referees, 
I consider that a period of unemployment 
of four months did not, in the claimant’s 
circumstances, constitute a “reasonable in- 
terval” within the meaning, intent and 
purpose of subsection (3) of section 59 of 
the Act. 

For the above reasons, I decide to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1156) 


New measures are introduced to prevent 
fires caused by electricity. In this respect, 
instruments requiring electrical power may 
not now be located where there may be 
ignitable vapours, except with the approval 
of the Electrical Inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Petroleum Resources. 
New requirements are also set out in con- 
nection with the grounding of equipment. 
Other new electrical provisions relate to 
pump installations, precautions concerning 
electrical wiring and equipment located in 
hazardous areas, and electrical apparatus 
and equipment used for well-site cabins and 
trailers. 
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Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An amendment to the general regulations 
under the Saskatchewan Trade Schools 
Regulation Act approved by O.C. 1567/61 
was gazetted September S. 

The general regulations provide that no 
person may sell any course of instruction 
unless he holds a subsisting licence under 
the Act as a salesman of a registered keeper 
or operator of a trade school and the keeper 
or operator is registered. 

The amendment states that this regulation 
does not apply with respect to courses of 
instruction operated by or under the direc- 
tion of the Universities of Alberta, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
provided the Minister of Education had 
been furnished with evidence that the 
courses are so operated. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 213 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government 
and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 250 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. In addition 149 
contracts not listed in this report and which contained the general fair wages clause were 
awarded by the Department of Defence Production and the Department of Public Works. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

“ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
at: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence. Production aiives?.. hustaGeh alan-wld- 140 $915,001.00 
Dist Oficd $s) a palais nee hed. A eet 1 4,835.00 
RACINE ROSA. B20 EE eh. 4. Ee 13 20,166.40 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


ee 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: : 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $36,327.86 was collected from 16 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 586 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Ottawa Ont: J R Stathan Construction Ltd, conversion of DOT Monitoring Station 
to Apiary Bldg, CEF. Carnduff Sask: Pidskalney & Paulsen Construction Ltd, construction 
of earthfill dam on Antler Creek. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Peyton’s Flower Shop, *fertilizing; Griffin Construction Co, *repairs to 
driveways. Amherst N S: Eldon A Hawboldt, *exterior painting of 21 units, Project 4/48. 
Clinton Ont: Henry T Young, * installation of drain (FP 1/58). London Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating, *exterior painting of houses (Vets 1, 2, 3 & 4 & HECL “A”). 
Toronto Ont: John Blackhall & Sons Ltd, “installation of washroom plumbing & renovation 
at 203 Sackville Green (FP 1/53). Pinawa Man: Ziyone Construction Co, clearing at 
AECL townsite; Harper Construction Co, construction of lift station, force main & sewage 
lagoon at AECL townsite. North Battleford Sask: C M Miners Construction Co, *concrete 
work (3/48). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: James A Landry, drilling of ten wells, Middle River 
Reserve. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Jack H Edwards Diamond Drilling Ltd, construction 
of road, Grassy Narrows IR No 21; A Penner & Sons, construction of school, staff 
residence & power plant bldg, Ojibbewas (Shoal Lake), Ont IR Nos 39 & 40. Island Lake 
Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generat- 
ing set, Island Lake. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction 
of one classroom school & two-bedroom staff residence, Mosquito-Stony Indian day school; 
Hs Stewart & Son Ltd, road construction, Onion Lake IR. Touchwood Indian dency 
Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, installation of plumbing, heating & sewage disposal facilities 
Nut Lake, IDS. Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, renovations 
& alterations to agency office, Fort Chipewyan. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Guy § 
Pomerleau, road construction, Blackfoot IR. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Albrecht 
Construction Ltd, road construction, Janvier IR; Albrecht Bros, road construction, Wabanum 
Reserves No 133A & 133B. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: W A Cook & Songs road con- 
struction, Peigan IR. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta; Genereux Building Supplies Ltd 
reconstruction of washrooms, Blue Quill’s IRS, near St Paul. Stony Sarcee Indian apency 
Alta: George Williams Construction Ltd, reconstruction of road, Sunchild Cree & O’Chiese 
Reserves. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Paul Kinderwater, construction of school 
Halfway River Reserve; Thompson Construction Co Ltd, construction of school residence 
& power house, Prophet River Reserve. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: Ocean Park 
Plumbing & Heating Ltd, repairs & improvements, Lejac IRS. , 
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Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, extension to taxiway & taxiway lighting, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, pavement repairs & application 
of seal coat, HMCS Cornwallis; E J Ludford Line Construction, construction to increase 
substation transformer capacity, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N §S: Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, RCN Air Station Shearwater. 
Greenwood N S: International Water Supply Ltd, *test drilling program for development 
of well, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repair & 
sealcoat asphalt pavement, Shannon Park; A L Parelman Ltd, renewal of roofing & 
flashings on four bldgs,s HMC Dockyard; Cambrain Construction Ltd, construction of 
electronics workshop, HMC Dockyard; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of Chiefs’ 
& Petty Officers’ block, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Municipal Spraying & Con- 
tracting Ltd, re-paving of Station & PMQ roads, RCN Air Station; Trynor Construction 
Co Ltd, surfacing of roads & parking areas, RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: Municipal 
Ready-Mix Ltd, repairing & sealcoating asphalt pavement, Point Edward Naval Base, 
Camp Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of water treatment plant 
& services. Bouchard Que: Bau-Val Inc, backfill, topsoil & seeding for sewage lagoons. 
Hull & environs Que: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations. St Hubert Que: 
Richard & B A Ryan (1958) Ltd, erection & finishing of steel bldg, RCAF Station. 
Barriefield Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of elevated water storage tank, 
Camp. Ottawa & environs Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, warning siren installations. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Burnley Contracting Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Shirley Bay Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, cafeteria extension. Toronto Ont: 
Wembley Construction Co Ltd, construction of library addition to RCAF Staff College 
Bldg, Curtis Hall. Trenton Ont: Miron-Lassing & Associates Ltd, construction of fire hall, 
RCAF Station; Carson Electric Co, construction of outdoor sub-station, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Simkin’s Construction Co Ltd, road replacement, RCAF Station. Ralston 
Alta: Stevenson & Tredway Ltd, construction of power line, Suffield Experimental Station. 
Colwood B C: Heath Painting & Decorating, interior fire retardant coating, Belmont Park. 
Comox B C: Miller Cartage & Contracting Ltd, construction of extension to runway & 
rebuilding of hangar apron, RCAF Station. Esquimalt B C: M P Paine Co, construction 
of storage addition to Pacific Naval Laboratory; Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of (Nelles Block), Bldg No 34, HMCS Naden. Various locations: Twelve con- 
tracts in restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay Labrador: Harry Linde, exterior painting of 50 PMQs & three metal bldgs. 
Debert N S: Fosco Contracting Services Ltd, re-roofing of bldg 4A. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Conniston Construction Co Ltd, brush control (ground spray), training area; Cowan 
Construction Co, construction of terminal equipment bldg & mobile power unit shelter. 
Montreal Que: Langsner-Fuhrer Inc, alterations to heating system, 1179 Bleury St. Ste Foy 
Que: Cara Development Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of 200 PMQs. Valcartier Que: 
Cara Development Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of 142 PMQs; Cara Development 
Corporation Ltd, exterior painting of row housing, Camp. Camp Borden Ont; Walker 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of 52 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Clinton Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
North Bay Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing two hangars, RCAF Station. 
Oshawa, Whitby, Ajax & Pickering Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, installation of warning 
sirens. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 74 bldgs, 
Camp. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Earl Ault Ltd, refinishing exterior walls of Armoury. Trenton 
Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting & cleaning of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, paving of parking areas. Shilo Man: 
Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, partial paving of Douglas Road. Calgary Alta: Industrial 
Iron Works Ltd, supply & installation of chain link fence, Camp Sarcee; Taylor Decorating 
Ltd, exterior painting of 20 bldgs; Aksel B Rorbak Painting & Decorating, exterior painting 
of 12 bldgs. Edmonton Alta: Wicklund Construction Ltd, addition to dining hall, officers’ 
mess; Paramount Electric (Alberta) Ltd, installation of 26 sirens & ancillary work. Wain- 
wright Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 46 bldgs, Camp. Vancouver B C: 
Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, exterior painting of 66 PMQ’s. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Pitts-Drake, installation of electrically operated garage door, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: D A Cumming Ltd, renewal of tar & gravel roofs on 
three bldgs, RCN Armament Depot. Eastern Passage N S: Maritime Fence Erectors Ltd, 
supply & erection of chain link fence, Radio Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Leonard 
Roofers & Metal Workers, roof repairs; J L Simms & Sons, repairs to roofing & flashings, 
Bldg B6. St Margarets N B: Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation Ltd, removal of old 
fence & erection of chain link fence with gates, etc, RCAF Station. St Stephen N B: 
Irwin Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, renovating heating system, Armoury. Bagotville Que: 
Central Power Line Construction, repairing power distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Morin Heights Que: Emilien Belanger, supply & installation of oil-fired heating units, 
RCAF Station, Lac St Denis; Common Construction Co Ltd, replacement of power 
poles, RCAF Station, Lac St Denis. Quebec Que: P Chas Grenier Inc, painting, St Malo 
Compound. St Hubert Que: Meunier Refrigeration Inc, repairs to curling rink equipment, 
RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: J A Y Bouchard Inc, conversion from coal to oil firing, 
Schools 17, 18 & 20; Robert Boulay, installation of steam heating in Bldg 52; Union 
Quarries & Paving Ltd, asphalt paving, CARDE. Camp Borden Ont: A Stroud Ltd, 
burying and re-insulating steam lines, RCAF Station; Varcoe Bros Ltd, asphalt slurry 
sealing to apron taxiways, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: K Dudek, exterior painting of 
Bldg 62 & hangars 1 to 7 incl, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving 
Co Ltd, resurfacing station roads, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Quintal & England Ltd, 
installation of air conditioning &/or exhaust systems, RMC; Spada Tile Ltd, replacement 
of concrete sidewalks & curbs, RMC. Peterborough Ont: F H Rowan Co, reroofing of 
Armoury. Toronto Ont: 3 J Salt Ltd, exterior painting of several bldgs, RCAF Station, 
1107 Ave Road. Brandon Man: Twin Cities Painting & Building Cleaning Co Ltd, exterior 
cleaning, repointing & waterproofing of brick & stonework on Armouries. Rivers Man: 
Zenith Paving Ltd, repair & resurfacing asphalt runway overshoot areas at CJATC. North 
Battleford Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, repairs to Armoury. Calgary Alta: 
Calgary Steel Building Sales Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg C-6, Sarcee Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: Haddow & Maughan Ltd, repairs &/or replacement of casings on outside 
steam lines, Griesbach Barracks. Penhold Alta: S Cheetham & Sons Ltd, roof repairs to 
Bldgs 7 & 6, RCAF Station; F M Hayhoe & Son, roof repairs to Bldgs 12 & 14, RCAF 
Station. Ralston Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, repairs to asphalt 
runways & taxistrip, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox B C: Cochrane Fuel & Trucking 
Ltd, paving asphalt road, RCAF Station; Harrison & Longland, repairs & alterations to 
several bldgs, etc, HMCS Quadra, Goose Spit. Royal Roads & Colwood B C: Old Country 
Industrial Contractors Ltd, interior & exterior painting. Vernon B C; Flor-Lay Services 
Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, Military Camp. 


In addition, this Department awarded 104 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Justice 


St Vincent de Paul Que: La Cie de Construction & Pavage Dubuc Ltee, roadway 
construction & paving, Leclerc Institution. Stony Mountain Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of exercise hall, Bldg C-18, Manitoba Penitentiary; Semans Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, extension of service lines, Manitoba Penitentiary. Prince Albert Sask: 


Waterman-Waterbury (Saskatoon) Ltd, extension of service lines, Saskatchewan Peni- 
tentiary. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: A C Horn Co Ltd, repair & waterproofing bin walls of grain elevator © 
annexes 1, 2 & 3. Montreal Que: Stewart Construction Corporation, construction of transit | 
shed at Section 32; Miron Co Ltd, removal of causeway to Nuns’ Island, Section 3h | 
Champlain Bridge. Three Rivers Que: Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of concrete | 


foundations & catch basin extension of Shed No 10. Vancouver B C: Brockbank & 


Hemingway Ltd, construction of coffee shop, Granville Island. 
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National Research Council 


Algonquin Park Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of radiometer & storage 
bldgs, extension to staff house & foundation for radio telescope at Lake Traverse. Ottawa 
Ont: Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of compressor house at Montreal Road 
Laboratories; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning of two bldgs, Montreal 
Road Laboratories. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: Judson Everett Kelly, construction of kiosk & workshop 
bldg. Fort Chambly Que: Leo Grise, *supply & installation of electrical service. Coteau 
de Lac Que: Roch Lefebvre, construction of parking area & erection of steel fence at 
Fort Coteau du Lac Historic Site. Pointe Pelee National Park Ont: Woollatt Construction 
Ltd, seal coating of roads. near Thamesville Ont: Bernardo Marble, Terrazzo & Tile Co 
Ltd, *construction of Tecumseh Memorial on Highway No 2. Churchill Man: Sabanski 
Construction Ltd, placing & compacting of fill for Akudlik (Camp 20). Batoche Sask: J H 
Amos, *construction of basement & well, Rectory. Elk Island National Park Alta: Bauer 
Bros, filling of sloughs in proposed picnic area. Mount Revelstoke & Glacier National 
Parks B C: Revelstoke Builders’ Supply Ltd, construction of entrance gateway in Mount 
Revelstoke National Park & entrance gateway & two warden’s houses in Glacier National 
Park. Kootenay National Park B C: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading for water 
system at Redstreak Campground. Yoho National Park B C: Cascade Sheet Metal, *heating 
installation for gatekeeper’s duplex. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Fillmore Sask: G C McLeod Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage 
pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Fort Qu’Appelle Sask: Beattie-Ramsay Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Hanley Sask: 
Patrick Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure 
main, sewage outfall main & sewage disposal lagoon. Lashburn Sask: N S Pawliuk & Son 
Contracting Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage 
disposal lagoon. Lipton Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, construction of sewage pumping 
station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal lagoon. Milestone Sask: Olynk Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of sewage pumping station, sewage pressure main & sewage disposal 
lagoon. Oxbow Sask: Conacher Construction Ltd, construction of sewage outfall main & 
sewage disposal lagoon. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of sanitary 
sewer syphon across Bow River. Cowley Alta: Ed’s Excavating, construction of trunk sewer 
line & sewage lagoon. Hanna Alta: Gillis & Son, construction of sewage lagoon extensions. 


Department of Public Works 


Bell Island Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, repairs & modifica- 
tions to terminal facilities. Keels Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of landing 
wharf. Peter’s River Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, landing area improvements. Pleasant 
View Nfld: Guy Eveleigh, construction of wharf. Portugal Cove South Nfld: Benson 
Builders Ltd, construction of community stage bldg. St Joseph (Pevies Point) Nfid: 
Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Alberton P E I: R H 
Rankin Construction, construction of federal bldg. Charlottetown P E I: Northern Con- 
struction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction of DOT Marine Agency wharf. Egmont 
Bay P E 1: Morrison’ & McRae Ltd, paving of wharf. Howard’s Cove P E I: Morrison & 
McRae Ltd, paving of wharf. Dartmouth N S: Eric A Heaton & Associates, wharf 
extension, Marine Agency, Department of Transport. Dighy N S: B A Alcorn, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Finlay Point N S: Albert MacDonald, harbour improve- 
ments. Kentville N S: Able Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Little Judique 
Ponds N S: Albert MacDonald, repairs to west breakwater. Wolfville N S: Valley Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, boiler room alterations. Chatham N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Millbank N B: North Shore Construction Ltd, paving of approach road. Cap Vert 
M I Que: Gerard Boudreau, wharf repairs. Etang du Nord M I Que: La Cie de Con- 
struction Arseaneau, construction of slipway. La Tuque Que: Tellier & Groleau Ine, 
construction of dormitory, chapel, school, staff residence & principal’s residence, IRS, 
Abitibi Agency. Malarctic Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix Ltd, repairs to roof, federal bldg. 
Mont Louis Que: Horace Lemieux, wharf repairs (Gaspe Copper). Quebec Que: Michaud 
& Simard Inc, asphalt pavement, Queen’s Wharf. Quebec City & Levis Que: Lavage de 
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Vitres Royal Enr, washing of windows. Riviere du Loup Que: Patrick Villeneuve, repairs 
to concrete walls. Ste Anne de Sorel Que: Danis Construction Inc, construction of protection 
works. St Augustin Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection 
wall (1961—front of lot 417, St Augustin sur Mer). St Gedeon, St Jerome & Chambord 
Que: Les Chantiers Bonneau Ltee, removal of old cribwork. St Hillaire Que: Danis Con- 
struction Inc, construction of retaining wall. St Joseph de Sorel Que: Danis Construction 
Inc, construction of retaining wall. St Michel de Bellechasse Que: Arthur Simoneau, 
construction of protection works. Sept Iles Que: Sept Iles Ready Mix & Equipment Inc, 
construction of fenders system (town wharf). Tracy Que: Telco Materials Ltd, construction 
of retaining wall. Arnprior Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, extension to Bldg 25, Canadian 
Civil Defence College. Franch River (Dalles Falls) Ont: McHaffie Birge Construction Co 
Ltd, improvements (widening of constrictions in French River). Hamilton Ont: King 
Paving Co Ltd, grading & apron construction, Burlington Beach Wharf, Stage 4. Leaming- 
ton Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of ferry landing. Ottawa Ont: W Sparks 
& Son Ltd, moving of office furniture, equipment, etc, from 321 Slater St to Plouffe Park; 
T Landry Ltd, moving office furniture, equipment, etc, from Woods & Connor Bldgs, 
Hull, Que, to No 8 Temporary Bldg, Ottawa, Ont; Corrigan Electric, alterations, Bolodrome 
Bldg. Owen Sound Ont: Tracy Construction Inc, pier reconstruction. Richmond Hill Ont: 
Dahl & Son Construction Co, alterations & renovations to old Federal Bldg. Sioux Lookout 
Ont: Hacgoil Construction Ltd, paving of access road & parking areas, Health Services 
Branch Hospital, Department of National Health & Welfare. Rexdale Ont: Menary Asphalt 
Paving Ltd, paving of driveways & trucking area, Post Office. Emerson Man: B F Klassen 
Construction Ltd, alterations & construction of fire escape, Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Gimli Man: Inter-City Building Industries Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Melville Sask: Melville Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Hobbema Alta: W J Bennett Contractors Ltd, construction of motel & addition to school. 
Two Hills Alta: Luchak Construction, construction of post office bldg. Viking Alta: Grady 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Creston B C: A E Jones Co 
Ltd, alterations & additions to federal bldg. Nanaimo B C: Gilmour Construction & 
Engineering, construction of Technical Services Bldg, access roads & landscaping, Pacific 
Biological Station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, modifications to electrical service 
in federal bldg. Westview B C: Trans-Power Ltd, installation of electrical system in boat 
harbour. Fort Simpson N W T: Solar Construction Co Ltd, construction of three residences, 
two garages, metal storage bldg, radio control bldg & renovations to RCMP residence. 
Fort Smith N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, extension to staff quarters & 
construction of four houses (Federal Housing 1961-1962). 


In addition, this Department awarded 45 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cornwall Ont: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of bldgs & electrical installations 
at Cornwall North Channel Bridge. Port Colborne Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, underpinning 
by pressure grouting of breakwater crib No 20, Welland Canal. Port Weller Ont: Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of steel bldgs. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: March Construction Ltd, construction of incinerator bldg. Stephenville 
Nfld: Colonial Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition to Air Terminal Bldg for 
baggage claim. Heath Point Que: Gauthier & Gagne Inc, construction of dwelling & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Mont Joli Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of field 
lighting facilities & related work, Runway 16-34, Airport. Montreal Que: Sanitary Refuse 
Collectors Inc, disposal of garbage, International Airport. Natashquan Point Que: Gauthier 
& Gagne Inc, construction of dwelling. Pointe des Ormes Que: Nordbec Construction Ine, 
construction of pilotage house. Sherbrooke Que: Williams Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of aeradio station. Three Rivers Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of airport lighting 
facilities. London Ont: The Toten Construction Co Ltd, construction of remote VHF 
transmitter bldg. Malton Ont: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, construction of | 
administration bldg, Toronto International Airport; Dufferin Construction Co, construction © 
of aircraft parking apron, Toronto International Airport. Moosonee Ont: Ron Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of tele-communications NDB bldg; J M Fuller Ltd, installation of 
washroom in Met Ops bldg & construction of concrete walks. North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard | 

(Continued on page 1171) 
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Consumer Price Index, October 1961 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose a fractional 0.1 per cent to 129.2 from 
129.1 between the beginning of September 
and October 1961.* Increases occurred in 
food, housing, clothing, and health and 
personal care components, while the recrea- 
tion and reading component fell below its 
September level. Both the transportation, 
and tobacco and alcohol components were 
unchanged. 


The food index increased 0.1 per cent 
to 123.3 from 123.2, as higher prices were 
reported for a number of food items, includ- 
ing tea, eggs, citrus fruits, fresh tomatoes, 
lettuce, some canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables, beef, pork and veal. Prices were 
substantially lower for most fresh fruits and 
vegetables, particularly apples and grapes. 
Price declines also occurred for chicken, 
turkey, margarine, chocolate bars, coffee 
and bread, the latter change arising from a 
local price situation in Vancouver. 


The housing component rose 0.1 per cent 
to 133.6 from 133.5 as an increase in the 
shelter index more than balanced a decline 
in the household operation index. In shelter, 
both the rent and home-ownership indexes 
were higher, while in the household opera- 
tion index, higher prices for coal, gas and 
textiles offset lower prices for utensils and 
equipment, supplies and services, and some 
items of furniture and appliances. 

The clothing index rose 0.4 per cent to 
113.6 from 113.1 as a result of increases 
in the women’s and children’s wear group 
indexes. Indexes for men’s wear, footwear, 
piece goods, clothing services, and jewellery 
were unchanged. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 140.0. A fractional decline in the auto- 
mobile operation component, resulting from 
lower gasoline prices, was not sufficient to 
move the index. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 0.2 per cent to 155.3 from 155.0 
as a result of higher fees for doctors, den- 
tists and optical care. Personal care was 
down slightly with price decreases for toilet 
soap. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.3 per cent to 146.2 from 146.7, reflecting 


*§See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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lower prices for radios, television sets, 
phonograph records and bicycles in the 
recreation group. Prices for admissions to 
sporting events were somewhat higher. 

No price changes occurred in the tobacco 
and alcohol group, and the index remained 
unchanged at 117.3. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1961 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in eight of the ten regional cities and 
declined in two between August and Sep- 
tember.* 


Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Halifax to 1.1 per cent in both Ottawa and 
Toronto. Indexes for the latter two cities 
reflected the introduction of the 3-per-cent 
sales tax in Ontario. The St. John’s and 
Saint John indexes declined 1.0 per cent 
and 0.3 per cent respectively. 

Food indexes also rose in eight of the 
ten regional cities and declined in two. 
Shelter indexes showed mixed results: three 
indexes were unchanged, four were up and 
three declined. Clothing indexes were lower 
in six of the ten regional cities, higher in 
three cities and unchanged in the remaining 
city. Household operation indexes were up 
in four cities, down in three and unchanged 
in the other three. Other commodities and 
services indexes declined in six of the ten 
regional cities, increased in two and were 
unchanged in the other two cities. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Ottawa +1.4 to 131.2; 
Toronto +1.4 to 132.3; Montreal +0.7 to 
129.5; Winnipeg +0.6 to 127.9; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.5 to 125.5; Vancouver -+0.5 
to 129.0; Saskatoon-Regina +0.4 to 126.4; 
Halifax +0.1 to 128.8; St. John’s —1.2 to 
116.77; Saint John —0.4 to 130.8. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1961 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
mid-August and mid-September to a new 
record, 128.3. The previous record was 
128.1, set in July. The index for August 
was 128.0, and for September 1960 it was 
126.8. 


*Sce Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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The principle causes of the increase were 
a seasonal rise in clothing prices and fur- 
ther higher costs for services: rent, medical 
care and transportation. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1961 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose from 114.6 to 


1960 


Index 1949=100 


110 


100 
1961 1962 1963 


115.7 between mid-July and mid-August. 
Although food prices declined 0.5 per cent, 
price increases stemming from higher excise 
duties and purchase tax, effective July 26, 
were reflected in a 4-per-cent rise in the 
price of alcoholic drink and an 8-per-cent 
rise in tobacco prices. 


In August 1960 the index was 110.4. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. 

Publications listed may be borrowed by 
making application to the Librarian, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. Students must 
apply through the library of their institu- 
tion. Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABouR GAZETTE. 

List No. 157 


Accident Prevention 


1. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Safety in the Smal- 
ler Firm. Melbourne, 1961. Pp. 31. 
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“The purpose of this booklet is to present 
in a simple way the means by which even the 
smallest concern can launch a systematic attack 
on accidents.” 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Acci- 
dent Prevention; a Workers’ Education 
Manual. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 182. 


Contains 14 lessons dealing with safety in 
industry. 


Annual Reports 


3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1959. Prepared on 
the basis of reports from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 23. 

4. QUEBEC. WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
ComMMIssION. Thirty-third Annual Report, 
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1960. [Quebec, 1961] Pp. 24. Text in Eng- 
lish and French. 

§. SCOTLAND. HOME DEPARTMENT. Indus- 
try and Employment in Scotland and Scot- 
tish Roads Report, 1960-61. Edinburgh, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. [101] 


Civil Service 


6. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Civil Service: 
Junior Posts. 3rd ed. London, HMSO, 1961. 
Pp. 36. 

A brief description of positions for boys 
and girls in the British Civil Service. 

7. SASKATCHEWAN CIVIL SERVICE Asso- 
CIATION. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Eight Annual Convention held in... 
Regina, May 17, 18 and 19, 1961. Regina, 
1961. Pp. 110. 


Economic Conditions 


8. BENorr, EMILE. Europe at Sixes and 
Sevens: the Common Market, the Free Trade 
Association, and the United States. With a 
Foreword by Walter Hallstein [President of 
the European Economic Community Com- 
mission] New York, Columbia University, 
1961. Pp. 275. 


Outlines the history and functions of the 
European Economic Community (Belgium, 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, France, West Ger- 
many and Italy), the European Free Trade 
Association (Austria, Great Britain, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland) 
and discusses the effects of these two trade 
blocs on U.S. foreign trade and policy and 
investments. 


9. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. At Work for Europe; 
an Account of the Activities of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 
Sth ed. Paris, 1960. Pp. 177. 


Electronic Data Processing 


10. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
The Current Status of Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing in Canada. Ottawa, 1960. Pp. 30. 

Partial Contents: Early Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing Developments. The Current Status of 
Electronic Data Processing in Canada. Com- 
puter Utilization. Computer Personnel. Poten- 
tial Employment Impact. 


11. COMPUTING AND DATA PROCESSING 
Society OF CANADA. Proceedings, and Con- 
ference, June 6, 7, 1960. Toronto, Published 
for the Conference by University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. Pp. 365. 


Industrial Health 


12. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Industrial Health Programs. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 17. 

“Industrial health program” includes the 


medical services provided by a company to 
protect and maintain the health of its em- 
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ployees. This report is based on data received 
from 171 executives. 

13. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet 
Union, a Description and Appraisal. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 39. 


Industrial Relations 


14. KNOWLEs, WILLIAM HENRY. Industrial 
Conflict and Unions. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1961. Pp. 291-312. 

Analyses the reasons for industrial unrest 
in underdeveloped countries. 

15. PURCELL, THEODORE VINCENT. Blue 
Collar Man: Patterns of Dual Allegiance in 
Industry. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 300. 

A study of packinghouse workers in three 
plants of Swift and Company, in Chicago, 
Kansas City, and East St. Louis. Considers 
the attitude of the worker towards his com- 
pany and his union. The author quotes exten- 
sively from hundreds of interviews he had with 
workers in the three plants. 


International Labour Conference 


16. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
hibition of the Sale, Hire and Use of 
Inadequately Guarded Machinery. Sixth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 37. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 46th session, 1962. 

This report briefly reviews law and practice 
in various countries concerning the question of 
inadequately guarded machinery, and contains 
a questionnaire on the subject to be completed 
by member governments of the ILO. 

17. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port of the Director-General. First item on 
the agenda. Geneva, 1961. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1. Part 1-2. Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Forty-fifth Session, 
Geneva, 1961. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Labour Relations; Present 
Problems and Future Prospects. Pt. 2. Activities 
of the I.L.O., 1960; Fifteenth Report of the 
International Labour Organiaztion to the 
United Nations. 

18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Role of the I.L.O. in the Promotion of Eco- 
nomic Expansion and Social Progress in 
Developing Countries. Tenth item on the 
agenda. Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 69. 

At head of title: Report 10. International 
Labour Conference. Forty-fifth session, Geneva, 
1961. 

19. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Ter- 
mination of Employment (Dismissal and 
Lay-off). Seventh item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1961. Pp. 71. 

At head of title: Report 7(1). International 
Labour Conference, 46th session, 1962. 

This preliminary report outlines the law and 
practice in various countries concerning em- 
ployee dismissal and layoff and includes a 
questionnaire on the subject to be completed 
by member countries. 
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20. U.S. CoNGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Organiza- 
tion of Manpower Functions in the Execu- 
tive Branch. Excerpts from Testimony for 
the Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower of the Committee on Labour 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 12. 

At head of title: 86th Cong., 2d sess. Com- 
mittee print. 

The Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power was created by the U.S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Labour and Public Welfare on April 
30, 1960. This pamphlet contains a summary 


of testimony received at the Subcommittee’s 
hearings during 1960. 


21. U.S. CoNGREsS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Unemploy- 
ment Situation and Outlook. Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, First Session on the Cur- 
rent Unemployment Situation and Outlook 
... Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 528. 


Labour Supply 


Hearings held February 22 to March 9, 1961, 
in Washington and in cities where there is 
heavy unemployment: Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Chester, Pa., Providence, Atlantic City-Bridge- 
ton, N.J. Witnesses were invited to offer 
suggestions for alleviating unemployment. 


Labouring Classes 


22. BERKOWITZ, Monroe. Workmen’s 
Compensation: the New Jersey Experience. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 298. 


Examines the general problems of adminis- 
tering the workmen’s compensation laws and 
explains how New Jersey workmen’s compen- 
sation laws operate. 


23. CANADA LABOUR VIEWS COMPANY 
Limirep. White Collar Agreements in 
Canada. Toronto, 1961. Pp. 97. 


“This book is concerned primarily with types 
of provisions applicable to current matters of 
collective bargaining as they appear in current 
collective agreements.” Over 80 “office” and 
“office and technical” agreements were sur- 
veyed for this study. Topics discussed include 
office units, office occupations, office salary 
structure, seniority, hours of work, overtime, 
paid holidays, vacations, leave of absence, and, 
sickness and accident benefits. 


24. FARMER-LABOUR-TEACHER INSTITUTE. 
14TH, FoRT Qu’APPELLE, SASK., 1961. Col- 
lective Bargaining; a Report of the 14th 
Annual Farmer--Labour-Teacher Institute, 
June 30-July 2, 1961. [Regina?] Saskatche- 
wan Teachers’ Federation. 

Delegates to the Institute represented the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, Saskat- 


chewan Farmers’ Union, and the Saskatchewan 
Teachers’ Federation. 
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25. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Thirteenth 
Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, De- 
cember 28 and 29, 1960 and Index of IRRA 
Publications, 1948-1960. Edited by Gerald 
G. Somers. Madison, 1961. Pp. 344. 


The topics discussed at this meeting were: 
Public Regulations of Collective Bargaining 
and Union Government in Operation; Research 
in the Economics of Medical Care; the Present 
State of the Industrial Relations Field in 
Universities: the Theory of Collective Bargain- 
ing; Frontiers of Union Growth; Labour Issues 
in the 1960 Political Campaign; Soviet Wage 
Structure. 

26. Kerr, CLARK. Changing Social Struc- 
tures. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1961. Pp. 
348-359. 

A brief look at the effect of industrial life 
on the worker in underdeveloped countries. 

27. KORNHAUSER, RUTH. Some Social De- 
terminants and Consequences of Union 
Membership. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1961. Pp. [30]-61. 

“Occupation, sex, region, and size of com- 
munity are some of the basic determinants of 
national union membership.” The author, a 
sociologist, briefly analyses some of the factors 
involved in union membership. 

28. SASKATCHEWAN. AGED AND LONG- 
TERM ILLNESS SURVEY COMMITTEE. Retire- 
ment Practices; Study Document for the 
Conference on Employment and Retirement 
of Older Workers... Regina, Saskatchewan, 
June 1-2, 1961. Regina, 1961. Pp. 22. 


29. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in India. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Rp So: 

This study was prepared for the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

Partial Contents: Employment and Unem- 
ployment. Labor Force. Wages and Earnings. 
Trade Union Movement. Industrial Relations. 
Labor Standards. Social Security. Labor Admin- 
istration. 

30. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Uruguay. Washington, 1959. Pp. 
26. 


Norway 


31. DANIELSEN, FINN. Care of the Aged 
in Norway; a Survey. Rev. ed. Oslo, Nor- 
Wwegian Joint Committee on International 
Social Policy, 1959. Pp. 56, 


32. EvANG, Kar. Health Services in Nor- 
way. English version by Dorothy Burton 
Skardal. Oslo, Norwegian Joint Committee 
on International Social Policy, 1957. Pp. 
161. 

“... Explains the Norwegian system of health 
services in brief: what they include, how they 


are organized and paid for, recent developments 
and future plans.” 
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33. NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATIONAL SOCIAL Po.Licy. Facts about 
Women in Norway. Rev. ed. Oslo, 1960. 
Pp. 42. 

A brief examination of women’s legal status 
and education and choice of career in Norway. 

34. NORWEGIAN JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL PoLicy. Norway and 
her Sailors; a Survey of Social Legislation. 
Oslo, 1959. Pp. 159. 

Describes working conditions on board ship 


as well as legislation relating to Norwegian 
seamen. 


Professional Workers 


35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Engin- 
eering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment 
and Education, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1961. Pp. 106. 


36. CANADIAN COUNCIL OF PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING. Report on Salaries of Profes- 
sional Engineers by Levels of Responsibility 
as of July Ist, 1960. [Toronto? 1961] Pp. 3. 

English and French, the latter inverted and 
with special title page. 

37. ORLEANS, LEO A. Professional Man- 
power and Education in Communist China. 
Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 260. 

“This monograph...attempts to survey the 
available materials dealing with professional 
manpower and education in Communist China, 
analyse and summarize the most significant data 


and factors, and indicate the areas in which 
the greatest gaps in knowledge exist.” 


Miscelianeous 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Acquisition of Skills. Supplement no. 1-6. 
Ottawa [n.d., 1961?] 6 parts. 


Contents: 1. Tool and Die Makers. 2. Sheet 
Metal Workers. 3. Floor Moulders. 4. Senior 
Draughtsmen. 5. Electronic Technicians. 6. 
Technical Notes. 


39. CANADIAN TAX FOUNDATION. Corpor- 
ate Management Conference, Toronto, 1961. 
Toronto, 1961. Pp. 85. 


Partial Contents: Corporate Residence as a 
Tax Factor, by David A. Ward. Twelve Years 
of Capital Cost Allowances, by Lancelot J. 
Smith. The Ontario Retail Sales Tax, by John F. 
Due. 


40. LAIDLAW, ALEXANDER FRASER. The 
Campus and the Community; the Global 
Impact of the Antigonish Movement. Mont- 
real, Harvest House Ltd., 1961. Pp. 173. 

Tells the history of the adult education 
program of St. Francis Xavier University at 
Antigonish, N.S. 

41. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECo- 
NOMIC COOPERATION. MACHINERY COMMIT- 
TEE. The Engineering Industries in Europe. 
4th ed. Paris, 1961. Pp. 289. 


At head of title: Trends in Economic Sec- 
tors, 7th year. 

In this report the engineering industries in- 
clude those branches of the metal-processing 
industries which produce non-electrical machin- 
ery; electrical machinery, apparatus and appli- 
ances; transport equipment; manufactures of 
metals, precision instruments, watches and 
clocks. Provides general statistics on engineering 
industries for 1950 to 1959 inclusive for Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland and the United Kingdom. Includes 
some statistics for Eire and Spain. 


42. PELLING, HENRY. A Short History of 
the Labour Party. London, Macmillan, 1961. 
Pp» Ll3si: 

A brief introductory account of the Labour 
Party from its inception up to 1960 

43. SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY. Eco- 
nomics; an Introductory Analysis. Sth ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1961. Pp. 853. 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1166) 


Ltd, replacing LI lighting on approaches 13 & 18 & feeder cables, Airport; J M Fuller 
Ltd, construction of remote transmitter & remote receiver bldgs, Airport. Ottawa Ont: 
Taggart Construction Ltd, construction of weather surveillance radar bldg, MR 75 & 
related work, Airport. Thompson Man: H & H Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Edmonton Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, completion of Air 
Terminal Bldg, installation of equipment & construction of approaches & parking areas, 
International Airport. Enderby B C: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of VHF omni range bldg & related work. Fort Nelson B C: Electric Power 
Equipment Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Vancouver B C: Stevenson 
Construction Co, construction of glide path bldg & related work, Airport; Holland 
Landscapers Ltd, seeding of graded areas (taxiway shoulders), Vancouver International 
Airport; Kaiser-Tallman-Gilpin, reconstruction of aircraft parking ramp, International 
Airport. Cambridge Bay N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, ventilation of bldgs. Fort 
Smith N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of sewage disposal system & 
related work. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, installation of water & 
sewer services. Hay River N W T: McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, construction of 
butler type storage bldg & related work. Whitehorse Y T: General Enterprises Ltd, con- 
struction of rawinsonde bldg, hydrogen generator bldg, storage bldg & related work. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1{—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 16, 1961 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


—— Atlantic . Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebee Ontario Region Columbia 

The:LabourwWorees.; ote cccccc sess sees 6,543 605 1,813 2,384 1,156 585 
Gris laa eels emer liao cia siaeee tia 4,796 455 1,347 1,710 846 438 
Worden SEARLES. ot ostocie veltisie hele 1,747 150 466 674 310 147 
MAN ONV OATS 5 ce tan avtcratirt vi olarstanyarsie iors 615 72 201 187 113 42 

LO 2A Yeats Cincnarenaveewewarn nse 827 88 267 270 142 60 

PO AAV OOTS.., cst tcdunimpte raat ates 2,975 251 829 1,110 509 276 
A6— CESAR cae rater nce cepa ke 1,901 171 469 727 346 188 

65 years and over..............05-5- 225 23 47 90 46 19 
Pina ployed .tcaee mise an nae onente di tas oes 6,235 559 1,699 2,301 1,122 554 
MEER. 2 hie,cas ROO OR he SER 5 4,546 413 1,251 1,648 820 414 
Women oe i> cdsieiteeaes.s aalylee a) 1,689 146 448 653 302 140 
Agrioulturalapniessnateceack ec enes 724 55 147 179 320 23 
INon-Agrioul tural grantees bah des 5,511 504 1,552 2,122 802 531 
Paid) Wotkerassisha «stent. beads ov 5,073 455 1,411 1,987 752 468 
MCI icnslncteni a oatelitan take eters 3,561 326 1,003 1,382 506 344 

Werrlenscisa it nees 8 cdot ae 1,512 129 408 605 246 124 

HI plOVOden gest ccattcsec see taints 308 46 114 83 34 31 
MGI Fa. connect accuse cea kee 250 42 96 62 26 24 
WOmlenn ft sen Renee tena comin 58 4 18 21 8 7 
Persons Not in the Labour Force........ 5,515 611 1,628 1,843 904 534 
Mensa tuist . das. Se sere 1,207 152 349 376 200 130 
WOmen auc arti cana hcaeten Ae 4,308 459 1,274 1,467 704 404 
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TABLE A-2—UNEMPLOYED 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


September | August September 
1961 1961 1960 


ETS le re see a iets cyniotatete Geis inrele <yaienotg te natarat dares 308 323 327 
On bane gaat B| pe eke to 30 i Wea: Soin Mocrnate and Louades ai, 16 22 22 
Without wor PETE ARCO E GS oreo aclaeo eyciallcnirana vaio oceans raraoicin alors elosclaecie 292 301 305 

Psereiap sant EeePC UERIN ES ROP ICA < cista ev Shcasice Be wks ais aarn'e hatiane’= arerwie'< clornyaceactens 270 280 291 
MOCK PAPUINIO WOK . 0 ck atid Cee aaa EON wnuo ks semanas 22 21 14 
Seeking under 1 month 88 70 98 
RBG t——SMHOMOHS... pSorcp eas corde ees ens os 98 114 117 

BS SO BONDS «sod siecssls Grcterstinctow an Aeteckoar haat eens nt oe aetdles hetaieca 43 44 44 
Seeking more than 6 months 63 73 46 


TABLE A-3—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. 
Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies | Yukon | Ganada Males 
N.W.T. ota 

1953 Total 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 91,422 
1954 Total... 3/849 28) 419 83/029 26, 638 12,292 | 154° 297 84.531 
1955 Total... 3/067 22" 117 57,563 15,559 11,640 | 109/946 56, 828 
1956 Total... 3/029 31,396 90,662 17/957 17/930 | 16478570] 897541 
1957 Total... 5,092 55,073 | 147/097 37,172 37,730 | 282'164 | 1547226 
1958 Total 3, 268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 
1st 6 Months 1960. 1,041 12,677 30,877 7,822 5,624 58,041 29,819 
ist 6 Months 1961 893 8,277 19/587 4’ 347 3,678 36,782 16,864 


© Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


3 aa 
ae | ¥ oe) wk 
ie 5.8 a BS | w Ss ra 
Ba £3 = Sry aes v 
=33 ao 3 0] Ja Hak ad 
—- ae + ee 6 | ea | eee) e E 
Bg He 5a S = 59 4 3 
on 3 93 0.8 g mY | 308 = 
2¢ g gi | Ee 2 BS | #8 | esd] 2 g is 
ES 5 aq gs z 2 a8 | a0 Ha) 4 s 
SF see) 9.8 3 8b a8 Came 3 we) ic) 
Ay 6) HO Ok n < Fy aaa 4 ° H 
HONS otal ec sess 10,021} 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Total........... 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
O55 Totalisas sat sisei0s 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 | 2,146] 9,588] 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total........... 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 3,823 | 13,800] 7,500 | 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,039 
1957 Total...........| 17,256 | 16,829 | 5.254 | 6.559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
4958 Total. .cc0sa0- 8,497 | 6,745 (229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
Ist 6 Months 1960....| 3,740 | 3,468 805 | 1,322 | 4,575 | 3,417 477 | 8,137 | 4,656 248 | 30,843 
ist 6 Months 1961....| 3,139 | 2,362 318 687 | 3,530 | 1,563 105 | 4,668} 2,085 28 | 18,485 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Norn: All figures in this table except those for 1956 have been revised. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add 
to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Total Quarterly Totals“) 
‘Trans- Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation, Same: PP. 
ie i rage nstruc-| Public Reracee yy PNCDSF "Totals 
re Mining (te ary Forestry bee Utilities | T7ade onan Pi @) 
Communi- = 
; ment) | income 
eation®) 

1956—Total....] 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,828 1,677 270 1,329 298 2,359 4,295 739 16,524 
1959—Total....| 552 5,108 1,773 288 1,472 316 2,528 4,705 819 17,761 
1960—Total....| 551 5,200 1,779 326 1,472 327 2,641 5,095 916 18,514 
1960— 

August....... 46.7 437.9 154.4 88.5 446.7 84.7 663.5 1,282.7 232.9 | 1,592.3 

September...| 46.9 442.0 gS a Peer Ecce ret Mec. mer rch Price, Aco ae he) Cee vey ae 1,620.7 

October...... 45.7 437.5 ut ee i |e ee ol mere basa bons cEciC ICSE Oona cateal (Siero 1,599.8 

November...| 45.4 432.3 148.5 91.6 369.9 82.6 685.4 1,319.2 235.5 | 1,573.7 

December...} 44.3 422.6 j By a at eae) (eee a (eye es SE (Sy serine) ne ees ae ce, Tor 1,529.4 
1961— 

January...... 44.2 420.0 pe Ee ee eee eeeee Seeesre eer Whe En enge Te sorrel orien. (emcee oh 1,494.3 

February 44.4 424.4 142.0 62.1 278.7 81.8 656.5 1,327.4 235.7 | 1,502.3 

Warchieincheas 44.5 427.1 DRZE INS ls <. ab sicenche Sicitissa:v.0,8°¢ ‘axe ihge Pesten= kreve @ereap IETS Bereras w->’ Ripa therein ele ,510.1 

Avril oscccces 43.2 431.5 PADS, race SS ccm sa Wie OO Aagetitg imery <a ee syncs. ws aad tae erate te milters tea 536.2 

Ma yorisssilsare 45.7 443.1 151.2 62.4 356.0 84.6 679.2 1,382.0 242.3 | 1,592.7 

JUNC ve acca eva 46.2 458.1 LO 2E Oe |. mcscreharr rate x v/avo MTavepeeeter ate ctu cna te oreteaien eaeracate Spietate rates tte re deme eee ,659.2 

PEA iota 46.2 451.7 MOAB ash epoparn ereal asses atatapegene | acareiste meyer ae tii tperoneoce abe Chae comet ere en ea 1,651.5 

Augustt...... 44.9 459.2 LEO ica Seapoaste Neate cad ew fleets let eee etl era caste reel ane 1,663.4 


“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
@) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at August 1961 employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,928,420. Tables C-4 (every second 
month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 tc C-3. They 
relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 
relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949=100)@) Index Numbers (1949=100) 
Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 
Employ- |Aggregate bie gi Employ- | Aggregate pe ae 
ment Payrolls and Salaries ment Payrolls and Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
LOGEC ISS HED. res. LORIE 2 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
i ee ee 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
POST 26... PRR CA ek 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
RODS 28, MOPARS IS 1 IM oo 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
BOSON Bes. MIS. 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1960 
Mapust: hte 55. IRR Bs 123.1 291.0 176.8 75.94 LET 199.7 176.5 77.62 
September: .5..IM... 123.1 220.7 178.2 76.55 111.6 201.6 178.2 78.37 
Etoberts. MP. s.r ROC 121.5 218.2 178.3 76.60 109.6 199.4 179.6 78.95 
Novem bert 0. 28S... 119.7 214.5 177.9 76.43 108.1 197.2 180.0 79.16 
Poem ber Fi si... tee... 114.8 202.4 175.0 75.18 104.1 187.0 177.2 77.92 
1961 
Pantaryesss ee .+- 2G). -- 111.6 201.4 179.2 77.00 104.3 191.6 181.1 79.65 
Moebraary wesc eR... 111.0 202.5 181.1 77.80 104.6 193.5 182.5 80.24 
CBee «che Snes cas eM. 202.3 180.7 77.64 104.9 194.4 182.8 80.36 
Pe, SR88 sesh ARE... 112.6 206.3 181.8 78.12 105.4 196.7 184.1 80.95 
May Poser. BAe 117.2 214.6 181.6 78.00 108.4 201.8 183.6 80.72 
FUNC o5 Je Pees <<. 121.3 223.6 182.8 78.55 111.2 208.1 184.6 81.17 
SGby A Bees ee. 122.5 225.1 182.1 78.24 110.9 205.6 182.7 80.34 
Roepuat persed. ss -6, i 0S 123.5 226.8 182.1 78.22 112.9 209.4 182.8 80.37 


®) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 

* Revised. 


¢ Preliminary. 


. 


Conciliation Proceedings 

(Continued from page 1161) 
S. E. Dinsdale and Paul Siren, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union, 
respectively. 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., June, p. 569). 

2. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (L.G., 
March, p. 257). 


Disputes Lapsed 3. Radio Station CHVC, Niagara Falls, 


1. Hill The Mover (Canada) Ltd. (Vic- 


Ont., and National Association of Broad- 


toria Terminal) Victoria, B.C., and Local cast Employees and Technicians (L.G., 
885 of the International Brotherhood of April, p. 370). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 
SS ee ————_—_—___—__EEEE 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
thaer eabeke and Salaries, in Dollars 
r 

sai July June July July June July 

1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 

$ $ $ 

Ne wind tan Gaetan tien iia loreis io ciate oie eit vicje'e'eleemale 148.9 142.4 145.9 72.06 72.06 68.11 
Prince:Eidward Island ss gccaa cee se ess ovale o'e'ete areiete 144.0 146.5 147.1 56. 60 57.35 55.31 
Noval Scotia One ebha dteeiitaters Sereeeh noe s\siieieinwnies 102.2 97.6 99.6 64.45 64.56 63.55 
INewrBrunswithssnicricciaec ss selves ree ees ea tees 112.2 108.5 106.1 62.74 63.06 63.50 
Quebec....... See fereioevieye scicihesseisiet sone + ees 122.8 121.3 122.1 75.39 75.45 73.48 
QGitanto 7. Sees Tecate ack coswlel ects s+ Maker © 120.4 120.8 119.8 81.63 81.85 78.93 
Mariitobal . 1eekh Sacie netics aire ts ae cele <ropin s OMe sais 115.6 113.4 115.9 74.27 74.04 72.83 
BaskatChewanweGecccerc cfc et haicc wis och otek leet onan 132.9 130.7 134.4 75.29 75.28 73.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.8 161.9 164.4 80.71 80.93 79.16 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..............++. 118.6 116.0 120.3 84.80 85.77 83.48 
GCanadarrcdcidescnics dress unees ema 122.4 121.3 121.9 78.30 78.55 76.28 

Urban Areas 

Seavolin’s: FAN. dos ag aran ts tae eons tetra 144.1 137.6 143.0 58. 66 59.56 56. 44 
SNe yb oatrsdette sje lore hersittens «i eikae Heh asin atelewlew soe 88.3 84.8 96.0 76.53 76.08 74.13 
FURS See oor be.atainreis'srastanenr genie state nce eae as: 123.2 120.6 115.3 65.46 65.46 63.10 
INUIECUOD sree ee'atoe eajefere ointsfe-e cs: state clades «/ais' 108.9 107.5 101.7 61.10 61.11 59.43 
Saint Job. jcieas sce 107.0 104.5 104.8 61.33 62.78 63.07 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere 115.3 113.4 123.4 98.92 95.75 94.68 
QREDEC. ir. Sethe erect * 118.5 115.8 114.3 66.55 67.04 64.39 
Sherbrooke mien neo dati nee eee ss 5 105.1 102.2 102.6 65.50 65.88 63.51 
Sha wanighn Uteehiccwins scctacs cde os week can 107.5 103.5 111.5 87.26 86.18 84.97 
‘Bhreo: Rivers Wen... sjoc tera Reawda ata Geechee cee dete > + 113.2 115.4 114.9 73.21 73.27 70.58 
Dranimondwvalle x, ie. <sias csmiva c.iete 010.015 topic, sisiayemistne's 76.4 76.5 76.5 62.30 62.26 61.39 
MIGHULeRN Rhy. atn ce tat ia caxs Aimer tio sind coats etter 124.3 125.0 124.0 77.24 77.48 75.15 
Gibtawa EUR S oe ce Pies cian eens ce Ree 130.6 130.2 128.3 73.96 73.74 71.31 
Rantatontl eageeks occ dere care eeine scat. Ae Poe 123.6 123.5 115.0 76.69 76.11 73.87 
Peterborough yea crscicre Hos chare acre sake oN eieralere seal cee 90.8 96.7 96.2 86.38 85.39 83.89 
OB Wa: Li. laa aets, sickao A OMAe «.scsig acto ei oss-atoio aks as 115.6 173.9 125.4 91.50 91.67 87.06 
WWGLOUtO. titel « caso tunttens cosh abet oe ss cate ees 132.0 132.8 129.7 82.54 82.36 79.66 
Ha natl tonsa is dus Sete e8 LSE 109.8 110.1 112.6 87.94 87.52 84,23 
St. Patharines os. cx. Masses vie wale ae cis esate eae 109.9 108.8 102.6 88.21 89.52 85.73 
Nispara Falla yey iiics ct athe eee® vis bine yatdetatole aie. 108.7 100.7 107.1 79.49 80.05 76.71 
VAN GLOrGie ran aici tates heals ainisihe wiedit ot wititeanioatdcts a 83.2 82.3 ees 74.06 74.20 70.12 
AGae kp caeentpatoiarsieronpe tains crscisitnictererie acre rnaier are 122.0 123.1 120.6 73.19 73.42 70.95 
Galt DAI arctan, VV Sz Se PAROS LS oot ae 106.8 107.8 118.4 70.68 71.02 69.59 
KG Heh Ener. MR. 6 oh Mae He CET a Gane ho 123.4 124.1 119.3 74.46 74.86 72.85 
Sudbury USS, SOR BIS IOAING Sel TOT EGS: oes 149.6 148.4 148.0 92.91 91.70 89.86 
BEEZ tin TANIA oer esters raze oramcarnlato lo eisiai siete sinters ec csrapovtens 94.0 93.9 95.6 70.33 70.20 67.56 
Mond Onmermance cei eiantiieee secede sae mye aren 132.2 131.7 125.5 75.06 75.00 72.98 
Sarnia F SRN ICH OY SOOT CO DLIOC ONT OOOO OAC Gor crtr er: 134.6 128.6 128.1 160.90 101.23 97.84 
\ANG EID) & oles snap aa nspnoo An non SEaUORAECaD ORC ONeO Ihe 68.2 74.6 65.5 86.69 89.02 83.97 
RULE Sten MAIO rec ar einem nisin mucin’ saiepifysieinan oe 146.9 143.7 143.0 99.04 98.26 94.27 
Te BUM ere I eid, Ua A op lennadnpan nD wEaGoOnbOUar 116.9 114.3 117.1 81.65 80.73 79.48 
WWLDMI DOR clei retsyous-a:checols is eis ialvss win efoinverernige Detesels wists Re 113.4 113.0 114.2 71.17 71.37 69.67 
LGV ah hatte Ong ae Qh oN p DR RO EOD eo aon ronal 141.5 141.5 137.2 72.37 73.07 69.59 
SERV Re TY S04 aooameuoe aedu ookodO Ue DUD beOOEO DOC ws 149.2 147.6 146.4 70.01 70.38 68.43 
BW dimouton se, amr eimeauerttm nacre. sastaieieek sores as 197.3 195.9 194.6 75.14 75.64 73.92 
Garay Soe tics ei ore iene Ae ein dite eS oeh nelsamiornatae 175.8 Gf 179.3 76.66 77.42 75.19 
NESVS TNC Me aeicnin acon Tana cde Gaon AR ORDUAROnteorboebe 115.6 113.6 116.9 84.20 84.11 81.97 
Vickoria ee rata cae ee en eee eet ee 111.7 110.2 112.4 77,22 77.49 75.07 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.S. 


Hmplornest Index Average Weekly Wages 
umbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jul: June July July June July 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
ee A) eee eee See ee ee 120.8 119.7 123.3 94.36 95.49 92.58 
136.1 135.2 139.7 96.13 98.18 94.21 
72.8 72.8 74.5 76.6 78.5 74.43 
die 195.0 193.4 200.6 102.91 105.07 101.05 
Naiste Mad Reis wa wok 7 84.0 91.6 97.19 97,15 94.46 
Coal et CE Fes ee SS eee ee 8 ee Se 42.0 40.6 49.3 74.05 73.32 72.72 
oe te eee Saale Oe A 268.4 270.9 273.8 112.77 112.51 111.32 
Po TS ete aos SEE oy Ty Sa Raa eee a 157.2 153.3 141.5 83.05 82.16 81.73 


Tobacco and tobacco products..................++- 80.9 81.9 78.6 83.22 82.36 81.35 

Sicr WROGMPIA). ... 5... Piva wos dow os beso ee 99.6 100.3 98.8 82.63 84.00 80.11 

eS SEITE oe eae < ccd SUES oo a clap vee apt 87.8 87.2 83.1 54.04 54.27 52.26 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).............-.-- 95.1 94.6 91.2 52.00 51.62 50.25 

Textile products (except clothing).................- 77.7 78.5 76.5 63.62 64.40 61.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 70.8 70.6 68.3 59.39 61.62 56. 87 
rer LA it 3 08. Tice ah agree Ope Se 62.3 62.6 62.9 60.52 61.12 59.34 
Synthetic textiles and silk.....................+ 83.6 84.1 83.5 70.51 70.02 68. 87 

<Aotie (leritionnd far)... 6... cscs cas cccceeane 88.4 89.5 87.4 50.09 49.86 48. 43 
Diss s Chatting, VS. DI Fe OO es es 89.3 91.6 88.4 48.41 48.32 46.49 
PRET POEM od one Sas vs ocecees vee tae 96.2 96.2 93.0 51.99 50.70 50.31 
TPE MNO rg co oon esta a ort e ein «4, umea'e cet = vk 70.2 70.3 69.2 50.61 50.03 48.11 

We I ne os coon mele mae Fae asivciavah oes 110.8 109.3 109.2 69.33 69.85 67.34 
Saw arid Pinning WTS ooo ew ww wos ow 5 o'ss oe ome 117.0 114.7 112.6 71.09 71.78 69.10 
I MIRIENT gon eons Sahat el nas can acne n aeme cosas enue 109.8 109.7 111.0 67.70 67.66 65.59 
Other wood products a { ? 


Paper products........ 
Pulp and paper mills. . 


Other paper products.................-...- 123.5 124.0 121.4 77.18 77.29 74.27 
4 Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 123.4 124.5 123.2 87.63 87.63 84.76 
) ira and ateet products. ....../-2-.1)..keaissees 22 105.0 105.4 107.0 92.39 92.46 88.79 
Agricultural implements......................++- 64.2 67.9 67.3 91.75 93.64 91.46 
> Fabricated and structural steel.................- 149.6 149.5 168.0 92.07 93.79 89.39 
- aie G sien 6 05) Carne 2 eer ee a 99.6 100.4 97.9 81.78 82.15 79.54 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 97.6 97.5 97.8 78.97 79.17 76.24 
td ee ere ee ee ae ee 90.6 91.4 89.0 88.28 88.17 83.69 
Machinery, MCUSEIIAl 4p said) «2 2. «op esis b> + bn 116.3 115.2 117.9 87.96 88.42 85.70 
Pury IFC ANG BLOEL. cae OL oo on owiaewssok « o> 122.2 120.5 121.4 106.59 106.03 99.91 
oe go ra aaa ae Sree se 107.7 109.7 Bist 92.01 91.95 90.60 
WViTG ‘ANG Wie PIOGUCIS, 2.2, ois ois deo a os vy v0 oso seis 111.8 111.5 115.8 94.67 94,22 87.77 
Transportation equipment..................-++e05- 97.8 106.9 94.7 90.92 92.45 87.57 
(20g PTS g 7 toe a Spe BARR a Baer oe 253.8 258.2 236.6 94.38 95.29 91.67 
pe Tee Sp lanis Saeee ee, aoe ee 68.1 105.3 67.5 106.41 103.85 98.04 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............- 102.2 102.9 87.5 87.52 90. 46 83.76 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 58.6 55.2 63.3 85.44 83.97 80.78 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................--++-- 128.9 130.7 124.9 81.49 83.55 84.41 
Non-ferrous metal products...............-0-20e08- 123.3 126.5 131.8 93.06 93.33 90.50 
WETTING PIOCUCUS,...0 oo nlce'nasdeccecrsesspeune 141.2 141.2 147.3 89.81 89.13 85.34 
Brass and copper products..............-0++0+08- 103.4 103.4 102.7 88.98 89.48 86. 26 
Tip tHe BINT TOUT. «6 oer ya > + cee «open 44 218 bee 141.4 147.4 157.0 101.01 101.08 98.31 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..............--.-- 133.2 133.7 133.4 87.73 88.17 84.38 
Heavy electrical machinery...............---++- 101.5 100.7 106.5 95.20 95.72 93.16 
Telecommunication equipment.............--++- 226.4 228.7 215.8 86.20 86.45 81.36 
Non-metallic mineral products.......-..-..++-00+- 146.1 146.0 147.9 84.76 85.71 81.17 
an, CALs nee eee A ene t OADOR PRED ae ner a 94.4 92.1 92.2 76.98 79.20 75.02 
Glass and glass products...........--essesseee8- 159.3 160.3 155.6 78.93 80.47 74.63 
Products of petroleum and coal...............--++- 139.6 140.2 140.6 116.38 116.78 115. 62 
Petroleum refining and products. os 142.3 142.9 143.7 117.17 117.59 116.53 
Csreriiedt PROCES -. 0. eo na > ccess ceases 133.5 133.3 134.5 94.44 94.78 91.36 
, Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 119.0 120.9 116.4 83.39 82.69 80.49 
r Acids, alkalis and salts..............-..-2- 4 159.8 158.3 164.6 106.06 106. 47 101.70 
’ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............- 138.9 139.0 130.0 70.70 71.40 69.59 
CO i ee a Sy DE AY OR cy PAE ay OF 142.4 134.3 144.5 84.68 83.26 83.17 
Building and general engineering.............+++++- 134.5 127.7 140.1 91.72 89.92 89.40 
Highways, bridges and streets.........--..-+--+- 155.5 145.5 151.7 73.03 73.47 73,72 
Electric and motor transportation...............-- 135.8 138.0 133.2 83.10 83.68 81.44 
ee Leh eR Rep SUCRE i OPTED OE Ta cet 156.3 155.2 150.7 54.93 55. 23 52.15 
Piobele atc) TESCATVATIES. 2 oss cae ans cse ser nos ms came 139.3 137.6 140.4 41.80 41.93 40.52 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............+- 125.6 126.1 115.6 48.32 48.89 46.07 
WuVceisirial COMPONICE:. oo... sp ke pe ss eens cee 122.4 121.3 121.9 78.30 78.55 76.28 
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- = reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
Ther este Gate i Wane cartes for Ww hOn statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly- Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcn: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Ne —— eee 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
yay | fe || tbe | ager | eeo 

ar $ $ 
Newroundlandst). «5. -leresiissejietisen ss 42.5 44.1 42.8 1.54 1.53 1.51 
NOV SCOtlar. coe occ ce cleecccrienscnsecss 41.1 42.3 41.5 1.59 1.57 1.54 
Ne@we Brunswick oc. h..slsiesiste «slefue stetaaas’= 40.7 43.7 42.4 1.54 1.46 1.53 
Qebec scatters src enh ssp < cjefemiarelsisters = 41.4 41.7 41.3 1.65 1.65 1.61 
TATION te sieaisas classless sisinicinisie'ssye'eisnie's 40.6 40.9 40.5 1,92 1.93 1,86 
Wambo bate neee an. peitde sisi stemetetarteres 40.2 40.3 40.3 1,73 1.74 1.68 
Sackatche wan wcckiv. vsecimccies ciliates: 38.6 39.6 39.3 1,96 1.96 1.89 
PAM e Tbe GE came tetateye ofnrey cftinetete a sjeleietspal stele inis 39.8 40.1 40.3 1.95 1.96 1.89 
Bravish; Columbia®)s., dsesias.tesleeicste. + 37.7 37.9 37.5 2.19 2.22 2017 


@) Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Index Number of 


Average Weekly 

: Hours Average Average 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949-100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Guowent 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
No $ $ No 

Monthly Average 1955 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 122.4 

Monthly Average 1956. 41.0 1,52 62.40 149.5 126.3 

Monthly Average 1957. 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly Average 1958. 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 

Monthly Average 1959. 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Last Pay Period in: 

TOGO) Augustine ..c cc's orarecaaie:< «b's efe,olateipials cle arate saree said 40.5 1.76 71.46 171.2 133.3 
September. eae 40.9 eae 72.37 173.4 134.0 
October.. 40.6 1.78 72.66 174.1 134.3 
November. 40.6 1.79 72.82 174.5 134.6 
December.... 38.7 1,82 70.60 169.1 130.9 

ud 40.1 1.81 72.76 174.3 135.2 

‘br sae 40.4 1,82 72.40 175.9 136.2 

r 40.3 1.83 73.64 176.4 136.7 

" 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 

May.... 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 

hr of 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

ae 40.8 1,82 74,23 177.8 137.8 
Ee tls eg eg pti 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividi i 
) € y dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of imitati 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings, D.B.S., page ii. : ae ee 


* Revised. 
t Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry —-—— << | qq mi qx— 
July ; June | July | July | June | July | July | June | July 
1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 | 1961 | 1961 | 1960 
no. no. no. $ $ $ $ 
M SRE, Ris RNG WNC NOOR oat decane eens 41.7 | 42.2] 41.3 | 2.10 | 2.12 | 2.08 | 87.62 | 89.39 | 86.05 
Mbtatenbtings sc: 653 cece vee ater rt vee sets 41.6 |} 42.5] 41.0] 2.18 | 2.20} 2.18 | 90.73 | 93.47 | 89.12 
Loe A Se OT ee Se See, 41.3 | 43.1] 40.8} 1.70} 1.69] 1.68 | 70.26 | 72.91 | 68.63 
Other thetal- sent ee  shewceres ss 41.7 | 42.3] 41.0] 2.386] 2.39 | 2.36 | 98.44 |101.26 | 97.01 
GRR ee Tae = a d'ss a as Saas a soak Reales thes 41.0] 41.4] 41.1] 1.98] 1.99] 1.96] 81.27 | 82.20 | 80.57 
VSD eee Speedo dari ade ceed: iaacomarcs 41.5] 41.2] 40.9] 1.74] 1.75 | 1.74 | 72.40 | 71.98 | 71.09 
WEnd natirallwas. 5... 5).d0ss os 4 seo eS 40.1 | 41.6] 41.7] 2.86] 2.32] 2.33 | 94.67 | 96.68 | 97.18 
NGarinetal eae es ee oh RL eR. 42.7} 41.9] 42.8] 1.92] 1.92] 1.86 | 82.06 | 80.63 | 79.87 
Manufacturing...................... 40.6} 41.0] 40.6] 1.82] 1.83 | 1.77 | 73.99 | 75.02 | 72.01 
Durable moos eS 2 ee ree ee ee So 40.9} 41.3] 40.7] 1.98} 1.99] 1.92 | 81.03 | 82.04 | 77.95 
Non-durable goods................ 40.4} 40.8) 40.5] 1.68] 1.68 | 1.64 | 67.78 | 68.58 | 66.64 
Food and beverages............... 41.1] 42.2] 41.9] 1.57] 1.59] 1.54 | 64.68 | 66.98 | 64.60 
teens prodaess tes. . 2. .Fotasedes 40 UE. 40.3 | 42.2) 40.7} 1.88] 1.91] 1.84 | 75.83 | 80.55 | 75.03 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.} 41.3 | 39.4] 43.4] 1.21 1.39 | 1.20 | 50.08 | 54.62 | 51.99 
train mitl*produets, |... ie s-..9. Lev Re. 42.8} 42.7) 42.5) 1.78) 1.75 | 1.72 | 75.25 | 74.76 | 73.22 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.3 | 43.4] 42.3] 1.49] 1.50] 1.46 | 63.11 | 64.95 | 61.82 
Gostilled lrquore... 23. 805 .s ee a5. eee ees 39.6} 41.4] 40.5] 2.04] 2.08] 2.02 | 80.93 | 85.85 | 81.76 
MENG Vigorss Seek. «3.0 Pees oa cee oes 41.7] 41.1] 41.0] 2.86] 2.35 | 2.22 | 98.48 | 96.61 | 91.10 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........+.++-++ 39.7 | 39.7] 41.6] 1.94] 1.94] 1.84] 77.26 | 76.92 | 76.41 
Rabper prodecsis!. 5... Hae. ca. Remakes 40.6] 41.4] 40.0] 1.88] 1.89} 1.85 | 76.39 | 78.37 | 74.10 
Heubher produetecs)... 0. . hess Tve wee vee be 40.2} 40.2] 39.4] 1.23] 1.24] 1.20 | 49.38 | 49.91 | 47.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) -ee-| 40.7] 40.0] 39.4] 1.18] 1.18] 1.16 | 47.91 | 47.40 | 45.85 
Other leather products.......... 39.2 | 40.5 | 39.2] 1.34] 1.37] 1.30 | 52.73 | 55.65 | 51.02 
Textile products (except clothing)..... 41.4) 42.1] 41.3 aa gl ts Ine ¥/ 1.33 | 56.68 | 57.78 | 55.09 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 39.3 | 40.5 | 38.7] 1.40] 1.41 1.34 | 54.95 | 57.21 | 52.01 
WVoullen poods.} 93. . 0 1,/ofeeser. ss 42.7°) 43.7 | 438.6) 1.28) 1.29 | 1.25 |'54.81 | 56.19 | 54.51 
Synthetic textiles and silk......... -.| 48.0] 42.7] 42.6] 1.45 | 1.46] 1.44 | 62.49 | 62.17 | 61.21 
Clothing (textile and fur)..............++.---- 37.9} 38.0 | 37.5 | 1.18] 1.17 | 1.15 | 44.86 | 44.62 | 42.98 
PITS AT CASE USUE Safa, a5) sha /oisisiaielereid ole w'sle asain cles 87.81 37.9 | 36.6 | L117} 1517 | 1.15 | 43.65 | 43.72") 41.99 
Women s Clokning. <5>eecrse ss ses siss eave ane 36.7 | 36.3 | 36.3] 1.27] 1.24] 1.22 | 46.60 | 46.02 | 44.27 
LISTE SINS Shek Acne Rann eee eRe airing 40.7} 40.9} 40.2] 1.10] 1.10] 1.07 | 44.98 | 45.05 | 42.85 
PWLOOC PLOGUCIS ceo cr nso rad cacaaneaeaennes 41.8] 41.6] 40.7] 1.60] 1.60] 1.57 | 66.21 | 66.65 | 63.80 
Saw and planing mills...............-+-+-+- 40.8} 41.0] 389.9] 1.69] 1.70] 1.66 | 69.05 | 69.61 | 66.30 
DUDE ALO pers Sota alee homens carn cas 42.5 42.7 42.4 1.48 1.47 1,44 | 62.71 | 62.64 | 61.09 
Other wood products 42.1 | 42.8) 42.1] 1.84] 1.34] 1.38 | 56.35 | 57.53 | 55.94 
Der ROMS Se ent cis eee wale capes Oa 41.4 41.4 41.7 2.16 2.15 2.10 | 89.21 | 88.94 | 87.51 
Pulp and paper mills.............. 41.3] 41.4] 42.0] 2.32 | 2.31] 2.25 | 95.91 | 95.61 | 94.54 
Other paper products 41.6] 41.5] 40.9] 1.70] 1.71] 1.65 | 70.70 | 70.86 | 67.48 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 88.8 | 39.2] 39.2] 2.22 | 2.22] 2.16 | 86.33 | 86.92 | 84.45 
*Iron and steel products..........-s00ceoseesee 40.9} 41.1] 40.9] 2.15 | 2.14] 2.06 | 87.93 | 87.90 | 84.37 
a Agricultural implements.............++.++++ 38.3 | 40.1] 41.0] 2.17] 2.16] 2.07 | 83.27 | 86.38 | 84.86 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 39.4 41.0 41.0 2.12 2.10 2.05 | 93.43 | 86.13 | 84.13 
Hardware and toole. 5. iscis 2225s oe ees ots 41.9 | 42.2 | 40.9} 1.79] 1.79] 1.78 | 75.14 | 75.64 | 72.69 
Heating and cooking appliances...........-. 40.5 | 40.5 | 39.6] 1.80] 1.80] 1.77 | 73.06 | 73.10 | 69.98 
PEOHIABUES ern iccce fees anos a alee pleecion: 41.5 41.8 40.5 2.02 2.01 1.95 | 84.00 | 88.99 | 79.14 
Machinery, industrial.. ..........-..+-++-++ 41.3] 41.8] 41.8] 1.98] 1.98] 1.92 | 81.92 | 82.55 | 80.19 
MAT y Iran GHG GLEE oiisc niece once cree s© 40.3} 40.2} 40.0] 2.55] 2.54] 2.40 |102.91 |101.88 | 96.12 
Sheet metal products...........-+se.ceecress 41.7] 41.9] 41.9] 2.18] 2.10] 2.07 | 88.84 | 88,18 | 86.92 
Wire and wire products 42.2 | 42.2} 40.5] 2.138] 2.12] 2.00 | 89.67 | 89.57 | 81.15 
*Transportation equipment.......-..+++++.+-+- 39.9} 40.8] 40.0) 2.11 | 2.18} 2.01 | 84.23 | 87.00 | 80.27 
PEEOTHSU ANG DATIUG. © ope nis ance o ein'o elaiwisiels ove 41.1] 41.7] 40.6] 2.11] 2.10] 2.04 | 86.72 | 87.83 | 82.57 
Mtg eee: nes cers cis eterna nnean nes 39.6 | 41.7] 37.0] 2.40 | 2.34] 2.25 | 95.06 | 97.60 | 83.21 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories... 38.8] 40.5 | 39.1] 2.08} 2.09] 1.94 | 80.67 | 84.52 | 76.12 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 40.3 | 39.4] 39.9] 2.07 | 2.07 1.96 | 83.54 | 81.67 | 78.44 
Shipbuilding and repairing........... 39.1} 40.0] 41.6] 2.03} 2.05 | 1.98 | 79.46 | 81.97 | 82.27 
*Non-ferrous metal products.......-...- .-| 40.6] 40.6} 40.7 | 2.15 | 2.16} 2.10 | 87.21 | 87.56 | 85.19 
Alumina productey 0s 2s. iva eieevewee see 43.0} 41.6 | 42.0] 1.91] 1.90] 1.82 | 82.12 | 78.84 | 76.60 
Brass and copper products..........++++++++ 41.6 | 41.6] 41.3 | 2.02] 2.02 | 1.97 | 84.04 | 84.27 | 81.28 
Smelting Pre ee Ee eee re tara nee arate 89.8} 40.0 | 40.3] 2.38] 2.39 | 2.81 | 94.75 | 95.40 | 93.02 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............-. 40.8) 41.0] 40.1] 1.89] 1.88] 1.84 | 77.04 | 77.18 | 73.97 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment} 41.2} 41.2] 40.7] 2.08) 2.08] 2.07 | 85.64 | 85.71 | 84.39 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.8 | 40.6] 39.7 1.73 1.78 1.65 | 70.77 | 70.23 | 65.69 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and 
SUP LAHUES ee aces hee aes aa /elvivis.sieaiencie.s 39.4] 40.1] 40.0] 1.91] 1.91] 1.91 | 75.41 | 76.64 | 76.19 
AVANCE CEU DIG salontsiaciesaGieie's sraigiara De-eleatatole s/s 43.0} 48.4] 40.9] 2.11] 2.08] 2.01 | 90.76 | 90.49 | 82.22 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........--. 40.1 40.6 | 39.7 1.80 | 1.79 1.738 | 72.18 | 72.59 | 68.71 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............+- 42.9 | 48.7 | 42.5} 1.86] 1.86] 1.79 | 79.67 | 81.38 | 76.13 
, Olay Produce ye lasctas eosin eens cine 42.5) 48.8] 41.9] 1.68] 1.69] 1.65 | 71.55 | 74.13 | 69.06 
Glass and glass products..........+.++++05+ 39.9} 41.0] 39.4] 1.86] 1.87] 1.77 | 74.25 | 76.59 | 69.74 
Products of petroleum and coal............-++ 41.3] 41.5] 41.1] 2.57) 2.57 | 2.51 1105.96 /106.69 |103.28 
Chemical producte... .2 0 <050i-2<erelesesvincns 40.8} 41.2] 40.8] 2.03} 2.08 1.99 | 82.96 | 83.64 | 81.36 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.} 39.8 | 40.1] 40.2 | 1.54) 1.54] 1.49 | 61.33 | 61.84 | 60.08 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............0eeeee+ 40.9} 41.2] 40.9] 2.35] 2.83 | 2.26 | 95.96 | 96.07 | 92.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 41.1 41.1 40.9 1.50] 1.51 1.48 | 61.46 | 62.15 | 60.56 
Constructions: 2s. cc ccs cinns nceaeaiise ans 42.3 | 41.9] 42.7] 1.95 | 1.94] 1.93 | 82.50 | 81.47 | 82.21 
~ Building and general engineering.......-..-.-- 41.9} 41.1] 41.7] 2.14] 2.13 | 2.10 | 89.45 | 87.31 | 87.64 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 43.0} 438.3] 44.5] 1.64] 1.65] 1.64 | 70.50 | 71.43 | 72.88 
Electric and motor transportation .| 48.3] 43.8] 44.0] 1.89] 1.90] 1.84 | 82.01 | 83.12 | 80.67 
Ey ha Gat erect RIE IAD emECTE 38.9 | 39.0] 39.0] 1.04] 1.06 | 1.03 | 40.62 | 41.14 | 39.98 
Hotels and restaurants.....-......-. 39.1 39.0 | 39.2 1.01 1.02 0.99 | 39.40 | 39.93 | 38.93 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 39.7! 40.01 39.4 1.02 1.03 1.00 | 40.71 | 41.07 | 39.23 
4 *Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on two statistical reports of the National Employment 
Service. These reports serve different operational purposes and, therefore, the data are 
not necessarily identical. 


TABLE D-i—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
November . 24, 268 14,665 38,933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
November 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
November 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
November 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371,162 
November 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 303 , 223 
November 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 124,255 405 , 739 
December 15, 932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144,123 537,979 
January 9, 859 7,996 17, 855 570,789 163, 893 734, 682 
February 8, 866 8,377 17,243 668, 766 185,972 854,738 
March 8,786 9,513 18,299 691,351 186,991 878, 342 
April 9,927 11,387 21,314 683 , 034 180, 982 864,016 
May 14,098 13, 802 27,900 594, 904 172,884 767,788 
June 17,078 17, 208 34, 286 418,218 151,611 569, 829 
July 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268 , 284 125, 447 393,731 
August 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
September 14,963 17,850 32,813 216, 245r 104, 695 320, 940r 
October 14,645 17, 066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
November 12,936 14,979 27,915 249,228 107, 697 356, 925 


“) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 
r Revised. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1961(‘) 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Industry 


Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 
1S) a ie I A 


pe Vy eS RE RR > 2 9 oe 
Boods:and Beverages: ..ooss.ccce chs since cecildans 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...............04+ 
ORES EC le a 5 nS 
BUCA GRENPETOOICES. « -.. 5. oc eie § teia ss at amnele’s oseisogels 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Paaqhing (textile and Fury os... 5 ool wees oes weathes 
MG POU GES. oats ate ais ss neb's aay 6 3162 aeesls 
Wiper LTQGMOS 55.4. sees an oss obs bees «05s ales 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
Pron ancl Steel Products oe oo 26c4 tb tag vo ce ee 88 
Transportation Equipment............2+-..ss0005 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................+.2++ 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................--- 


Bos le 0 rh Scere crs Sogo TG oe 


Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 
Pe NCCU ERS FE, ee Gees on. cis minimin ego S's» vints's 
LUE OED ee Fi ae eee 
SEMICON. chs caak taea'ss sb = spirye ime “ial = 


eh 7.8 eS Se enn a Cr ers 0 7 Go 


gL te ROS ae eee g Pe Ane ee ee | oe 
Community or Public Service...........-++-2+++ 
REGO EURTNGHE MSCTW WI x, one's sere s\n cnies cleo. 40's sie1siap ei 
Recreation Service... ..cscc cere ccvscaccessircdsines 
STEM RAUSOU VOC ois Seine a cisiniais alanis diaid aaah 
EMCEE SHOU REE vars s.0'al «alas als 015 fates ately RXe/o:0.0) sseueeibior> 


GRAND "TOTAL, 20.05. sntensve scenes 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Change from 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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August September 

31, 1961 30, 1960 
2,233 270 2,503 + 800 + 1,264 
1,204 5 1,209 — 533 - 552 
283 28 3li — 19 - 219 
167 10 177 = 32 - 130 
66 10 76 + 9 - 89 
16 3 19 ~ 6 = 4 
13 1 14 _ 2 + 8 
21 4 25 + 12 = 4 
3,482 3,236 6,718 — 1,163 + 1,952 
416 841 1,257 — 1,008 + 420 
5 ll 16 ae 7 + 3 
20 9 29 ae 1 _ 4 
69 215 284 = 28 + 142 
101 131 232 + 12 + 86 
171 1,193 1,364 + 12 + 426 
346 99 445 + 29 + 142 
152 68 220 = 64 - 72 
146 126 272 + 15 + 116 
663 123 786 - 60 + 265 
534 48 582 + 134 + 218 
129 41 170 — 190 0 
277 130 407 + 21 + 113 
76 18 94 = 16 0 
30 " 37 + 2 + 7 
179 66 245 0 = 10 
168 110 278 = 33 + 80 
1,569 78 1,647 - 1 = 290 
944 50 994 _ 40 + 171 
625 28 653 + 39 + 119 
542 204 746 — 170 ad 53 
373 86 459 — 141 + 3 
24 16 40 — 2 + 12 
145 102 247 — 27 _ 68 
86 19 105 — 96 ate 44 
2,604 2,898 5,502 + 76 + 1,652 
797 456 1,253 _ 38 + 369 
1,807 2,442 4,249 + 774 + 1,288 
692 496 1,188 _- 28 + 193 
2,288 9,771 12,059 — 6554 + 1,766 
406 2,095 2,501 — 664 + 336 
595 416 1,011 — 170 _ 267 
111 78 189 = 61 —- 72 
539 361 900 + 37 =- 204 
637 6,821 7,458 + 304 + 1,421 
14,983 17,005 31,988 — 1,028 + 6,337 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961(?) 


(Sourcn: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
DN  ——————————— 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations for Employment 
tional G 

Occupational Group Maib Ramale Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1,647 1,664 3,311 6,410 1,845 8,255 
tortoale WWOTISENS. we\c osertie siete cinis orale ofoiercte's 1,201 3,036 4,237 14, 433 43,239 57,672 
Seales WOLD KELSscciteeie atarelai-se/sia cleisie eis ecto. 1,669 1,292 2,961 6,171 12,454 18,625 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 784 7,473 8,257 25, 202 17,699 42,901 
[SEEN IYO leo eee COMOCCTSOC ACE 0 COREE CEe cr yy: tiaa| | re ah 24 894 14 968 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 1,967 184 2,151 2,772 221 2,993 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 5, 664 1, 887 7,551 90,697 11,566 102, 263 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

jute) 9:3 5(00) Ree eee Hit onic s CeO eGaee oe 60 27 87 961 313 1,274 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 162 1,364 1,526 1,454 6,623 8,077 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,262 1 1,263 7,508 94 7,602 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing),.......... 67 14 81 951 375 1,326 
Leather and leather products........ 61 150 211 682 675 1,357 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 7 1 8 251 iY 268 
Metalworking: case se.c aia civics «is sins 851 893 13,956 614 14,570 
Bilectrical | 3g cicms asia cee Saphins oe devs 128 193 2,371 572 2,943 
Transportation equipment oc 1 1 598 33 631 
Mining? ci. Sie isthe wiatove Seta arses eles ters 75 75 1,381 1 1,382 
WONStRUCHIOINS Fo camsth oasis is oe vales 914 914 18, 636 3 18,639 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 521 10 531 15,927 102 16,029 
Communications and public utility... Gide Peecraheie sateen te 61 622 4 626 
Trade and service.......2:...s0..00+ 188 163 351 3,683 1,289 4,972 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,125 32 1, 157 16,106 632 16,738 
Poremens ae. ewan ae oeiaaiotad 60 16 76 1,801 213 2,014 
121 2 123 3,809 6 3,815 
1,689 1,530 3,219 69,779 14,222 84,001 
198 741 939 1,930 3,003 4,933 
68 16 84 6,158 267 6,425 
83 16 99 5,011 437 5,448 
CY 0 aan oes 474 20,402 ton crear 29, 462 
866 757 1,623 27,218 10,515 37,733 
14,645 17,066 31,711 216,358 101, 260 317,618 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies®) Registrations 
Office a) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Newfoundland........................ 325 279 356 5,872 6,885 6,081 
MNO BGG se. . aceesee hee ckeuhs 26 24 30 1,578 2,016 1,321 
Grand BE tee pe SER Ss 5 507 605 547 
LR ae I ee 293 253 323 3,787 4,264 4,213 
Prince Edward Island. 665 112 516 920 984 
Charlottetown. 964 x 97 42 156 495 444 605 
RAP TPOTALG Gy a's vs ect ek scale eb 6 568 70 360 425 540 363 
Wart cating 0565 3s 050 bobs hichosiscke 1,018 979 800 13,831 15,474 14,270 
RETR EOS. <ciciensnsck Rowe smnabs 36 48 17 414 50 443 
BEI GOW RGAE CEs is ain av wcesint eine cwwip afes 18 12 23 637 674 706 
4 Ee Se ere > Se 490 532 411 3,881 3,401 4,182 
NVERNORS. USP. « «ci okie EE: «> seis’ 2 Tr os sisancanen 245 7 218 
eee VI | OES cas iicctic Oe Ee conmenba 278 102 149 765 1,085 973 
WAPerpoeds 25S. bo. 65 cd eek escicnweales 18 12 29 363 285 369 
aw falas OW... ssccccacbbeicwwsincawee 58 69 27 1,172 1,125 1,763 
aye SO 49 Se et |. ae ee | ee ae TOF Wo ccehctos 7 3 
Rae PINS Soe Sci eh insarsisiehis 26 71 58 3,396 5,364 3,244 
Sydney Mines*.. 16 ZO) WS: < aicscaretbers 1,135 1 ,16Slel Bates 
Srerec2. fb. . £08 52 53 51 712 616 930 
Yarmouth.... 24 33 35 557 552 619 
INGWEAEISREIS WICK. | c. . <0 5s sinioe ep os seit s 1,013 752 775 9,078 9,383 10,536 
43 20 26 739 704 783 
29 8 835 974 1,335 
26 27 390 564 
211 125 990 1,164 1,241 
53 124 201 197 339 
199 210 2,089 2,044 2,272 
672 780 
151 187 2,154 2,110 2,186 
26 12 543 427 526 
iy 11 196 178 296 
23 41 269 345 321 
8,295 7,211 94,755 97,107 98,810 
16 12 1,259 1,486 967 
6 1 227 218 363 
13 221 326 366 299 
BSAUHEFA GINS, cis.0.ci0 odin ee or.cinw sci 125 12 32 639 704 595 
i 9 8 17 476 461 469 
67 71 93 488 522 614 
6 4 8 692 493 285 
145 116 133 eri 1,606 1,385 
Iowans VIUGLS .niciceas0ebelens senses 18 12 34 245 222 176 
106 400 97 666 700 538 
126 126 28 1,116 1,160 1,266 
143 69 87 292 300 
1 6 92 280 258 159 
35 37 15 334 367 211 
36 170 102 1,146 1,402 1,411 
71 69 44 1,718 1,732 2,041 
296 122 99 2,040 2,490 2,173 
75 69 22 1,571 1,507 1,536 
24 16 16 370 324 416 
231 568 297 664 931 §70 
121 vite 645 598 534 445 
25 21 24 1,363 1,482 2,008 
48 38 15 524 543 610 
4 3 5 312 353 396 
32 37 72 301 326 257 
36 35 14 573 585 299 
PET ae a2 Se ee SS eee oe 1 2 1 372 397 356 
Lore) Oct lol ee Oe RE =) ABR ADe AF 25 50 15 417 517 3808 
Monbwidgay fer sends ce cckitee se ced. © 12 5 13 772 802 505 
cartes... RIG coco. sh. aottlrncies cp aes 4,420 3,653 2,396 41,145 40,320 43,665 
New Richmond 3 15 83 498 424 803 
itt Atte ee Footsie: 250 Mette cc vate 5 23 20 554 507 338 
Buches os Aah ere i eee co wae 913 669 537 6,264 7,544 7,154 
LA 2 ee 2 ae = oe eee oe 59 40 114 1,352 1,530 1,143 
Rividre duLoupt.....5. Mes eel nen 9 208 41 1,059 1,581 930 
et A | OCR Ie == ASP on 25 48 84 896 956 698 
opl e. Saees INe .: SROPabe. ds 97 54 49 1,449 1,450 1,554 
ty "Agatha des Monts 44 79 11 397 322 439 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............- 111 107 85 623 583 608 
B06: Thanet 4.6.0 -b AMR eo etn 490 80 137 1,116 1,165 1,348 
Sts El yacinthie,§. .j<iich\s rates «ons mina 54 53 47 774 1,049 1,358 
Wel Jeane CRE alee deo MAM teen ates 118 93 48 1,440 1,317 1,488 
< St. Jéréme. 63 78 57 1,010 867 865 
Sept-fles hoor Re 162 102 408 814 1,008 969 
Shawinigan ris 68 57 130 2,267 2,347 1,982 
Sherbrooke ss 252 228 253 2/939 2863 2,991 
SOLON ciety ttemig 0 ernie ves epbake eg 73 67 43 1,461 1,355 1,470 
Thetford Mines 17 18 30 672 685 667 
Trois-Riviéres 166 162 96 2,334 2,875 2,939 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
ee eS SS0 Ooo 


Unfilled Vacancies) Registrations ai 
: i @) Previous Previous 
Office a) ere Eaerious Month Year 
31 Sept. 29, 
Sept. 29, | Aug. 31, | Sept. 29, | Sept. 29, | Aug. 31, 
i961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Quebec—Cont’'d. 15 1,375 1,262 1,299 
a. ’Or OE OR OO Gace ewercvcccos a e 16 1,047 1,019 1,358 
alley feld 55 62 34 896 888 1,203 
VACTOLIAVINCws, s: «sets etnies BB 5o : 199 293 821 861 983 
Ville St. Georges.........- etre starts Hore 10 mee, erey 
12,688 13,641 9,021 114,558 1 oe ’ 
3 34 439 788 972 
108 3 46 1,134 1,070 1,212 
18 11 42 424 357 479 
Ee a be et ee | 
6 i 3 4 
SS “8 28 386 2 543 
38 48 
ge ae ll ae eee 
yVi 
hathamseetle as-is. 9 ceales 20 oct 148 se 100 ee a 3 
Cobourg....... 55 36 5 381 472 563 
Collingwood... 43 1 100 1.780 1.740 2,372 
Cornwall....... 100 09 i; As 37 4 
FAMot Ties Keates oe -aisje feettaibiels =\0'~ = ofoi= 38 a 7 384 302 390 
[Rortylinio: Wes: cc cctoshir sce. eects 5 25 94 257 936 195 
Bort PraMCesys . o\s.c1s.cjsivicntleliew's «oslo 23 83 1.363 1.358 1.042 
VOT b) WL Tivag ae eisyans oi o efbes efhie eie\ =f 66 91 1 ges COR 1’080 
NAL Gcs vagiace vate ole «1 ie ARE 6 © nies aboie 143 94 ; 100 140 104 
{rea OU heros sawhorse pee 5 11 93 274 317 314 
poses CPs biases Rina sects o 7 a rhe an SH 
WEllgia Gir Bobuemornon a eeas sess Oe ae jae A 10290 10'074 12057 
HET Q LOU Y ON, cteaaelose ss <ehne cisfeye «2» aie ele r ' : ond 303 338 
PT a WiKkeS DUR W cr auiecivow its spepreetes Sores c 9 43 re 607 744 489 
IRS pUSKASIN Gen ves. cis sss opens os.0. sisted 57 51 z ped oa 7 
IK GWOLTA Vers aicge eee ciaiaiait's ofehip.eihlev v's ofe' 15 28 ia ee “ae ee, 
RN SSCOM:, acts c ss oie o's ephomee swiss Sisal 75 112 9 ae sad 0 
ar lela GO... s:s/cieh wom elses nos sips 65 44 43 ; : : 7 gt 
ROT GENET pled cae cis 0st Setaeecei= «combs 239 181 175 Bs Do ie 
MCAINIRSEOW cos cie wewlo Micdisieseanis, «0,008 styve 63 102 33 . os age 
WGA iss). SNe = oa cre MER WM oo clos i9 35 21 e 4 ns 
MISTOW Ele Mabe ken ost cotta kh assaaee 32 36 54 125 Beis A O17 
ROMA OW se Mh ws sisicisentenye Rete sie os e's pre 682 562 537 2,830 ons 3.957 
Mong Branch... cscs teeacssescwie 294 320 186 2,607 el : 3 
oeee DS AIRY Ne sre ichs Bia Rs 9 0 ple eluio My 6 : ae rn ly 
ADANCO! Pts os sec teste e oe ate ¢ 
Nowmariiee SOE ie cic see eee oe 85 71 46 733 762 1, O11 
i {DES UT: an eee ep eaeeenes Se 145 135 37 1,156 1,411 1.328 
Niagara Falls..... 019 
North Bay Qe i. siae Avie. cect. 38 36 46 913 810 at : 
Odkivillet: Ai wices os Memon stoned 208 118 lll 651 958 998 
OP ia ke the saiewactoes PM nace oie abe 19 24 17 477 501 738 
Oshawa.. 295 110 91 8,394 5,166 6,536 
Ottawa.... 1,098 1,071 888 3,946 3,585 47,704 
Owen Sound. 54 2 41 641 734 888 
Parry Sound. 3 3 2 176 152 150 
Pembroke... 81 85 99 1,195 970 1,066 
MPORth Ys. 8 erates cia whe IR bits cc sichie 15 29 27 264 221 197 
Peter DOrOUugH I, is. 4b cde + oe ems 60 25 48 2,395 2,251 2; 545 
IPiCtOnN. .%. Fete helais s<tanktehacesetns 5 13 7 102 117 120 
Port: Arthur, 00. lesidtetan sis: othe 148 222 168 1,678 1,639 1,548 
Port: Colborne y.0.. arate cccisiaree ches 46 49 ll 542 436 551 
PNAS COLTS Metta nis:awis.c PUM nics tee abe 47 39 32 427 477 413 
VGN O Ws). AHO fa:siernvet AMER «are orator 6 11 10 198 243 266 
St. Catharines, . ios caeathed sewcates 657 1,310 236 3,014 3,940 3,073 
Bb. TOUAGSHMe voc sch oath ureiocatis etels 40 149 41 550 5 739 
ATO. Ay MOM osaaaepicpethcels conte 105 115 101 1,504 1,734 1,646 
Sault. Ste. Marie. ...cepcatitincs« caches 176 161 141 1,497 1,574 2,008 
DICOG 2 =, eR oroic vrata ee croisye cette 124 363 108 573 422 663 
PIOUX LOOKOUE. gare nat coh tineetiewiche 4 6 25 102 88 121 
PIMItHS HAUGH, cascade manner iecsc i 8 12 337 284 267 
Pthatlord AWW. cckcdtihubhs «occtes 45 41 7 522 524 611 
Dturgeon Lally, occ sane fetes wees cree 16 22 25 579 472 381 
UA DULW sce eietcinn oan ahh aicoe cacy 199 264 144 2,494 2,823 2,381 
PWlsen bur git, oe cey asteiteieh.caccie dee 52 88 35 274 181 346 
RELEA TINS, \WNeMiy his sa ic «ee evttth ais cate 70 87 34 1,431 1,467 1,280 
Toronto.. 3, 667 3,414 2,740 27,905 26,398 36,487 
Trenton 121 298 88 322 447 479 
Walkerton 62 66 55 326 402 494 
Wallaceburg 10 7 22 206 434 343 
Welland 158 149 109 1,482 1,550 1,577 
Weston. <i t chowes sc achhienh acc ? 373 548 136 2,345 2,740 3,248 
Windsor 5 305 316 226 6, 657 7,561 7,039 
Woodstock 27 37 41 644 612 1,100 
Manitoba <1 ..gosiv.ctuckoteimioeseue 1,696 1,974 2,295 13,018 12,865 11,086 
Brandonh, iapeccpinn i sbicceerancienee 106 117 176 910 760 725 
BUD NINE: Sreuicm@cnsic.ste amperes alaaidae 22 19 25 485 463 323 
Eling lon: eer tow h eeeR pee sae 25 23 22 146 152 105 
Portage la Prairie... pean. oneecee 23 33 73 443 422 333 
he Pash vacua «a octacemromce states 37 65 90 235 206 153 
Winhipomesser cn saecemeen miter 1,483 eval 4 1,909 10,799 10, 862 9,447 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT SEPTEMBER 29, 1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Unfilled Vacancies? Registrations 
Office @) Previous | Previous a) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, Sept. 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 29, 
1961 1961 1960 1961 1961 1960 
Saskatchewan............... Be occ 780 764 974 9,553 8,628 6,620 
Estevan. es Naren’ paala kien eohteeses 25 32 34 229 298 121 
Dleydeninnters .....cscccuccs eee 27 47 29 174 154 150 
gw eee eS A boiacivis 74 84 103 727 675 590 
North Battleford o.oo two 38 57 49 367 346 424 
ePringe Albert, ..t75.5y...5.+ as Se 96 65 81 891 709 733 
RMMTIN, 5 on oes BT Rs elas o oho Sheers ale 180 139 240 2,495 2,180 1, 867 
Saskatoon...... 222 225 269 2,772 2,623 1,738 
Swift Current 32 22 68 379 805 201 
Weyburn... 18 22 39 201 180 118 
Yorkton.... 68 71 62 1,318 1,158 678 
ASPOTER. oc. ccs 2,490 3,319 2,201 15,460 14,555 16,992 
Blairmore. . 16 171 168 if 
mivary....-.5.- 726 883 537 5,563 5,091 6, 602 
Drumheller 22 19 1 220 268 179 
Radmsonbon: 49. joerc. sks ctes ch 1,273 1,869 1,237 6,389 6, 183 7,301 
ee ae eee eee 13 24 213 6 
Grande Prairie 117 102 %3 429 452 351 
Lethbrrdges. 30% oc05 sod UR eek 51 72 154 1,083 822 894 
Medicine Hater srscccwienr wena ses a 80 112 94 814 755 699 
Bed) Deer pe tasns «oS awialve wives 025 es 172 212 99 550 603 525 
British Columbia 1,818 2,698 1,856 40,573 42,271 46,341 
Gidliwavks 3 258 . ct. 6... KEM. 49 55 27 1,007 1,259 961 
Conrtenay.........- 31 27 20 582 1,325 787 
ETABREOUE re ccs inn as Sanaa ute neta 46 50 34 419 369 508 
Dawson Creek 49 59 27 502 554 551 
DUNCAN asec sic 50.0. 26 82 24 508 1,218 503 
Kamloops.......... 17 37 10 809 617 735 
WOO WA as isis 0 SOE Ae ceeiee Meee Nee 9 29 18 436 526 372 
ee 13 228 34 182 1,164 128 
PARAM ALY Sc)s ce 9's 5 Sots Naelsic dle avote 41 56 23 626 0 634 
PIAMOIIO. occ si¢0005s voces amiga ee 7 19 10 736 1,514 841 
LN IG Seer srccssvercaceran-ow were eveierocorwrs 21 50 200 497 407 410 
New Westminster.............0.005- 167 263 221 6,444 6,119 7,156 
ERIE aReE 5 3:0 ABE « doiciss p.sc0d sass 5 51 21 48 56 45 
Bort AIPM ssoncwasscadseimenmne ova 40 110 30 596 959 614 
Prince Goeree esas. occ he ootiata satin 0s 57 82 32 1,144 781 1,391 
Piiace Rapert! S55. fi. an1.33.. 0958 17 85 16 701 530 852 
Princetomins:: sak RE seth. Fes 3 REG 9 12 9 240 224 190 
uesnel: $5... <5 -LGb Ab oe dalle ds 3 ER 35 42 12 537 471 705 
co wien 51 58 vy 517 483 366 
Vancouver. . 930 1,089 841 19,491 18,435 23, 386 
13 70 16 675 96 548 
153 183 99 3,142 3, 157 3,935 
32 61 55 294 292 310 
31,711 32,813 26,035 317,618 320,940 343,990 
14,645 14,963 12,239 216,358 216, 245 228,632 
17,066 17, 850 13,796 101, 260 104, 695 115,358 


“) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
* Prior to March 1961, the office at Sydney Mines, N.S. operated as a branch of the Sydney N.S. local office. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1956-1961 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region | Region Region Region Region 
UCT ee OP 3 ie. ee eee is 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
877, 704 586,780 290, 924 59, 412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198,386 287,112 181,772 116,474 
986,073 661, 872 324,201 70,352 239,431 336, 527 211,951 127,812 
9 958, 300 641, 872 316, 428 86, 848 252,019 302,048 198,474 118,911 
: 1969 (9 months).........-.-.- 721,584 | 478,821 | 242,763 62,954 | 186,336 | 225,626 | 149,976 96, 692 
1961 (9 months)...........+4- 822,368 | 546,421 | 275,947 67,161 | 215,729 | 272,142 | 158,305 109,081 
J 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 
1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
eee eee nn 


Estimated 


rane ; io 
umber o 
Province Beneficiaries hs aed Benet 
Per Week 3. 
(in thousands) 
Nees orale Cee teaya cr ceerens Brsvteteeeia ga Teie aie te © phelage ole a ecolerataseutapece sev are olay siege 4.2 18,317 422,270 
Prince Edward Island 0.6 2,700 red ise 
INOVATSCOLIA tertiles «c/s 8.3 36,515 802,327 
New Brunswick..........-. 6.2 27,210 583,589 
Quepee! oe dectegs eee tee 56.1 246, 680 5,549,789 
Ortithy Oa anus Geigzin pu UDeEGa 68.5 301, 483 6,954,305 
Manitoba anaes: ot aL 31,354 704, 498 
Saskatchewan...........+ 4.7 20,495 444, 268 
Alber tarcer te secede: 8.3 36, 638 852,985 
Preis tt COUN DIRE oe acl e cge eget c «nes sheresagayy > ois-6 elel8 maieiacaeie'e e,0\¢ sieigrocoge 22.6 99 , 533 2,498,531 
Total Canada, Aueush 1961. fb <ctrtete's os vicdha clan deena meth «cle 186.6 820, 925 18, 865,698 
ROtaUOANAGH, SUV tO OL ea. strmtteo «einai olel@oregiseatie!slevelorsle 0 oo 191.0 820, 080 18,550,593 
Motel Canada, August: LOGO) .fecptetae'«\s/<xloladolsimipere > vie titans ioe 210.9 970, 369 21,356,560 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, AUGUST 31, 1961 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number of weeks on claim August 

Province and Sex Total Pereent-| 31, 1960 

Claimants] 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 | 17-20 | Over age Total 
Less 20 Postal | claimants 
229,218 | 67,783 | 24,741 | 36,482 | 25,436 | 17,971 | 14,146 | 42,759 26.6 280,195 
151,855 | 49,979 | 17,371 | 24,075 | 15,419 | 10,633 8,490 | 25,888 27.9 186, 456 
77,463 | 17,804 | 7,370 | 12,407 | 10,017 | 7,338 | 5,656 | 16,871 24.0 93,739 
6,277 | 1178 598 903 463 393 369 | 1,378 62.6 5,075 
4,105 940 489 762 324 287 282 1,021 67.3 3,935 
1,172 238 109 141 139 106 87 352 46.3 1,140 
716 147 63 144 96 17 48 141 58.7 Mae 
434 95 41 96 54 48 24 76 63.8 503 
282 52 22 48 42 29 24 65 50.7 274 
11,934 4,217 983 1,623 1,084 808 825 2,394 30.8 11,647 
9,361 3,601 767 1,239 783 582 643 1,746 29.6 9,021 
2,573 616 216 384 301 226 182 648 35,3 2,626 
7,482 | 1,842 655 | 1,228 863 624 770 | 1,500 47.2 9, 298 
5,230 | 1,416 472 858 534 392 619 49.9 6,844 
2,252 426 183 370 329 232 151 561 40.9 2,454 
68,250 | 19,385 7,129 | 10,295 8,214 6,046 4,519 | 12,662 27.1 83,378 
44,911 | 14,251 | 4,976 | 6,712] 4,930] 3,686] 2,688] 7,668 28.4 54,367 
23,339 | 5,134] 2,153 | 3,583 | 3,284] 2,360] 1,831 | 4,994 24.6 29,011 
81,486 | 24,902 | 9,164 | 13,470 | 8,212] 6,026} 4,582 | 15,130 20.1 112,079 
52,263 | 18,113 6,319 8, 663 4,534 3,347 2,476 8,811 20.0 73,897 
29,223 | 6,789 | 2,845 | 4,807 | 38,678 | 2,679 | 2,106 | 6,319 20.4 38, 182 
8,471 | 2,307 798 | 1,289 | 1,046 851 550 | 1,630 20.9 7,586 
5,220 | 1,523 479 762 588 501 325 | 1,042 22.6 4,170 
3,251 784 319 527 458 350 225 588 18.0 3,416 
5,395 | 1,316 607 919 632 474 343 | 1,104 39.7 4, 483 
3,106 866 370 498 346 243 196 587 42.7 2,312 
2,289 450 237 421 286 281 147 517 35.7 2,171 
10,072 | 2,865} 1,118} 1,488] 1,120 928 701 | 1,852 29.4 11,910 
5,775 | 1,782 674 801 619 523 405 | 1,021 34.1 7,607 
4,297 | 1,183 444 687 501 405 296 831 23.2 4,303 
30,2385 | 9,624 | 3,626] 5,123 | 3,706] 1,744] 1,439 | 4,973 27.3 33,962 
21,450 | 7,442 | 2,784 | 3,684 | 2,707 | 1,024 832 | 2,977 29.2 23,800 
8,785 | 2,182 842 | 1,489 999 720 607 | 1,996 22.8 10, 162 


a ee a ee ee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST, 1961 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 

Province Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed fo) 5 Pending 

oft Benefit Beneht 
Newfoundland,...............0.005 1,820 1,109 val 2,154 1,303 851 480 
Prince Edward Island............. 237 132 105 261 189 72 52 
IND WA DSOODIRG Sores (ha Geant esa ns 9,780 3,408 6,372 8,831 7,812 1,019 1, 885 
New Brunswick.................0 3,053 1,846 1,207 3,085 2,121 964 749 
oD ee Siva ee eee ee Se 32,139 18, 867 13,272 33, 662 24,2383 9,429 8, 607 
Ontarialcaesaia cis. eee tee bode 46,580 26, 983 19,597 50,693 389,481 11, 262 11, 683 
MEREETODAS. Centos sic ceactreeres dy se 3,925 2,416 1,509 3,741 2,689 1,052 831 
Saskatchewan.a.s. <4 .26 apace os 2,499 1,529 970 2,462 1,775 687 600 
BE Sc Se ns ee ease 5,172 3,058 2,114 §,213 3,650 1,563 1,373 
Brish Columbia... .<...us-eas sins: 15,969 8,611 7,358 15, 627 11,335 4,292 8,909 
Total, Canada, August 1961....} 121,174 67,959 53,215 125,729 94,538 31,191 30, 169 
Total, Canada, July 1961...... 126, 156 71,948 54, 208 120,053 92,154 27,899 34,724 


Total, Canada, August 1960....| 149,574 80,605 68,969 | 149,293 | 118/582 30,641 37,362 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,678. 


+In addition, 36,879 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,772 were special requests not granted and 1,169 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 13,006 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
eo RLU coset otc ries oo ot ance Fe gato oleae w!avele 6/SvalaTa’arc ae im oole SMMC Sree Mae ae 8,978,000 3,722,700 255, 300 
ton Re ICIS Eee, dBA AND CERIN Cee ORIOn Te nrrtartan 5 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
1 eons’ ee SERTOR OEE OUIORORSIICIN SMe MOCO OSO GEN OCCS.0 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
Yih ES ee ge, SR teat Ponte A ORRot: ar nnn: ODO EEnarssc ” 4,126,000 3,412,900 713,100 
_ ee Bee Ser Spero Serer mmr 4,210,000 3,372,000 838,000 
“HG SUD a JAS edie OB dC ROR CDSE SAGE TCL 0A 5. Senne oe 0 a 4,247,000 3,374, 200 872,800 
WTA TA en ec wtata ic: « ie Aso Balas csis ld aie lato h> Lp)< ad »\0 TORING + teel 4,240,000 3,393,100 846, 900 
COSTES WEP S(t] a Oe eI 1 RCT) en cinceric: Do cmenon ty 4,251,000 3, 496, 900 754,100 
DN OMGUEADOR: acct ee hecth te ore oo cis ie 0 ashe: <igts Dapapsiea.dis/eGlelaaie e's: sie : 4,110,000 3,624, 800 485, 200 
LS RE Ber Re ie Se Pe ee SA Ee etter 5 4,002,000 3,671, 800 330, 200 
POCLSVOLINN co c:te sabemae o- \ b'6 SiS sitet daisies ae gates ove elope kee ese go0e 3,998,000 3,718,500 279,500 
AMPS Oe tas 5.0/2 vale sede isin oT siete Ogi oa aieiary ce DUXIRT OUT O's eae"s 4,003,000 3,722, 800 280, 200 
i caty cag va: 6 ascites wie’ ates © fe ciate pt Se aa aL ol « ole La aes gas ofp 8a 3,985,000 3,690, 900 294,100 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
 ——————————————————_—____ IIIT EET 
Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
Total Food Housing | Clothing Eepnepor: pons Btloa peed : 
coho 


Care Reading 


MOB Te VCANE byes l+ «oh oiepeejee 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958-—Year... ; 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959—Year.. dee 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960—Year...icscc.e0ss see 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1960—October sage 128.7 123.5 133.3 111.3 138.7 155.7 145.8 115.8 
November ape 129.1 123.5 133.3 112.4 141.9 154.7 146.6 115.8 
December 129.3 124.2 133.3 112.4 141.8 154.9 146.6 115.8 

1961 —JanUaryiteoreies «> vie «isa ce 129.2 124.4 133.2 111.6 141.1 155.0 146.3 115.8 
BeDTUATY eens oo -ln0 esiete er 128.9 124.0 133.1 111.5 141.1 154.6 146.7 115.7 

MAR OD Pacer aaiiacste sioner 129.1 124.0 133.2 111.8 141.0 154.4 146.6 115.7 
ADT a tccieteteinsperuisisle'sere ray 129.1 123.9 133.2 LAO 141.0 155.3 145.5 115.8 

EN nemonendnnnc Coaaseue 129.0 123.2 132.9 112.4 141.8 155.3 146.0 115.8 

DUNE inercinisic eicleisrs elesrileroata 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 

DULY cntesrotaaisatcteiahe mete etsrats 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
INVESTS tgs a5 Ga OOOdBTOUN GS 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September...... Ssaxcanee 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
OGTODEr ee ees ncn 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1961 


(1949 = 100) 
Total 

oe fous Other 

Sept, | August | Sept. | Food | Shetter | clothing | Shotd [Commod- 

1960 1961 1961 Operation | Services 

Wt. John’s, Nfld.......00..0-. 114.8 | 117.9 116.7 112.0 113.7 110.4 111.4 

eta es: ita epee < 17.1 | 18:7 | 1288 | ios | 136.9 | 122.6 | igoc8 | 140'2 
Saint ohn. store eee 129.2 131.2 130.8 125.1 141.2 120.9 124.6 144.2 
Mloutnenlc ota eRe cs 127.7 128.8 129.5 128.7 146.7 107.9 118.6 139.8 
Ouavae ae ee 129.0 129.8 131.2 125.0 149.5 117.0 123.4 142.0 
3 | ae SORE 130.7 130.9 132.3 124.1 152.4 117.3 126.3 141.4 
WHHIBE RS itacssd sven avi hans 126.2 127.3 127.9 125.7 136.3 116.6 120.2 137.1 
Saskatoon—Regina.......... 125.6 126.0 126.4 125.0 124.4 123.5 126.3 130.9 
Edmonton—Calgary......... 125.1 125.0 125.5 120.7 125.2 120.3 127.8 133.4 
VEMC OVO lets nisliavaeristecsteeine 129.2 128.5 129.0 123.2 137.0 114.9 133.0 137.4 


N.B Indexes abo e measure percentage chan i i Vv i i ch eit 
Db. > g V eC ges 1n prices over time in e: y 
5 He ey el and should not be used to compare 


©) St, John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 


those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 422, April issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1956-1961 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Monparm Xeon Dee rent Strikes and Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
17 Spee picpgepaa at Br aR eID 4 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
Toi, Hee GREER cist coca cece cle ap 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
a ee SESE ORR SE eee ree 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
RO ee ies creat creinatas 2s tase csisie sea 203 218 100, 127 2,286,900 0.19 
LCi eee ai = ey, Gea ae eae pe DR ea 272 278 48, 812 747,120 0.06 
*1960: Sentamaber Be Be ee, Hee tn | 7 “ ert ae ae 
CTODET. ..ceccrccrcccsessccessccsece ’ r es 

PIO BAT DOE Beads. shan cas ch es > 50 accel 28 61 5, 889 52,520 0.05 
PIMAEAIION Ma igd <(sin a1s'sie,515:5.81 01504 0 ante 12 29 1,891 30, 160 0.03 

PING Ts SAMA Ycceealls sais sete « $ aAgiels «door! 6 21 2,346 28,140 0.03 
RP BPEBE Tac aiciadociveuis coset esisccceaitte 8 18 1,601 20,320 0.02 
Manel noc cican Bavies x00 coun pacieew 21 34 4,426 41,160 0.04 

tea! ee Sa ae SRE en een eyo 18 30 6,265 59, 240 0.06 

May... teeth 2 - csamho + tea ds oct 33 50 12,001 107,480 0.10 

MIRO ae toca le es ciara 6 ease Basie ayers averats 21 38 12,323 128, 020 0,12 

Dees ais ee ate sisicigivis vice aie aais ae ae 28 41 8, 826 94.560 0.09 
INT Tit Nees Seer, Faves. & 32 47 8, 067 64,570 0.06 
BSaeptemtberiescis- i. maphes» > ai8i95\0 «9010 31 53 10, 664 105, 500 0.09 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


SEPTEMBER 1961, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1961, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes | workers | Man- heard Strikes | Workers | Man- 
Industry ee Involved] Days Jurisdiction eck outs | l2velved| Days 
re a eee en meron) ean Chor rion Newfoundland.......... 1 140 420 
Fn cage gn ae 5 aaa Bae Se Seen at Ber Prince: Pd ward Island shi tatusd soc lo wie cicurse!l varemotetace 
L Dest tage) ee ere ry se, 1 1,162 3,490 Nova Scotia,........... 2 1,176 3,530 
Manufacturing..........- 28 2,503 26, 960 Now Brunéwitkis teks citi). «c's. nena ttnih be ues oe 
Conatruction...........- 13 5,223 52,070 Quebec. hl. i veleeleees 13 2,871 45,480 
Trunsportation, etc...... 5 660 3, 200 ONtATION scat nsarisicens 23 5,380 48,930 
Public utilities.......... 1 135 190 Manitobadsint. tates ew 1 18 180 
WE PACGu a aoriacen amar as 5 7 217 3, 480 Saskatchewan........... 3 118 180 
BGV 106 ocecdnv ano t.0e es 3 764 16,110 VANDEL oaatele «asalecnnieyerereie 1 150 600 
+5 $< | —____ — British Columbia....... 5 190 3, 880 
All industries..........- 53 10, 664 105, 500 Bodorali i. steth.. dsawsoe 4 621 2,300 
All jurisdictions..,...... 53 10,664 | 105,500 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 10) OR MORE WORKERS, 


eee | 
Starting 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


MINING 
Coal ete. 


SEPTEMBER 1961 
(Preliminary) 


Union 


Dominion Coal (No. 26 Colliery), eens Loc. 4520 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 
Foods and Beverages 
Grimsby Foods, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Rubber Products 
Kaufman Rubber, 
Montreal, Que. 


Leather Products 
Dependable Shoe Mfg. Co. 
Montreal, Que. 


Daoust-Lalonde, 
Montreal, Que. 


Wood Products 

Canadian International 
Plywoods, 

Gatineau, Que. 


Nfld. Hardwoods, 
Topsail, Nfld. 


Canadian Office and School 
Furniture, 
Preston, Ont. 


Dominion Ayers, 
Ayersville, Que. 


Transportation Equipment 
Bristol Aero Industries, 
Montreal, Que. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Atlas Asbestos Co 
Montreal, Que. 


CoNSTRUCTION 
Brown & Root, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Sheet metal contractors, 
Montreal, Que. 


Toronto Sheet Metal Labour 
Bureau, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Structural Steel Erectors Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, 

Toronto, Hamilton, other 
centres, Ont. 


Windsor Builders and Contrac- 
tors Exchange, 
Windsor, Ont. 


Pigott Construction, 
Toronto, Ont. 


1190 


Unorganized 


Distillery Workers Loc. 61 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Shoe Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Butcher Workmen Loe. 102 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Shoe Workers 
Federation (CNTU) 


Pulp and Paper Mill Work- 
ers Loc. 143 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC 


Carpenters Loe. 1291 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 
(AFL-CIO CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3263 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Bristol Employees Associ- 
ation (Ind.) 


Oil Workers Loc. 16-695 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 92 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) Operating En: 
gineers Loc. 955 (AFL: 
CIO 


Sheet Metal Workers, Loc. 
116 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
30 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers, 


various loes. (AIFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 
I.B.E.W. Loe. 773 other 


building trades unions 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 
30 (AFL-CIO, CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


1,162 


225 


130 


105 


170 


200 


235 


140 


162 


160 


(26) 


300 


240 


150 


1, 200 


600 


960 


1,900 
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Duration in 


Man-Days 
Sept- | Accu- 
ember |mulated 
3,490 | 3,490 

110 110 

70 70 
1,580 1,580 
430 430 
1,000 1,000 
4,700 9, 400 
420 700 
2,510 2,510 
960 960 
4,050 4,050 
4,640 8, 240 
600 600 
24,000 | 24,000 
9,000 9,000 
7,340 7,340 
10,040 | 10,040 
630 630 


Date 


Sep. 26 


Oct. 1 


Sep. 7 
Sep. 8 


Disciplinary suspension of — 


one worker~Return of 
workers. 

| 
Wages~ Return of workers. | 


Sept. 15}Alleged speed-up on pro- 


Sep. 


Sep. 
Oct. 2 


18}duction line~Return of 


workers. 


Change from hourly to 
piece work rates~ Return 
of workers pending further 
negotiations. 


Wages, union recognition, 
paid holidays~20% wage 
increase, union security, 8 
paid holidays instead of 5, 
welfare plan. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~Return of work- 
ers; wages to be discussed 
Feb. 1962. 


Union security ~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Wages~ 


Union hall hiring~ Return 
of workers pending in- 
clusion of union security 
clause in new contract. 


Wages~ 


Wages, travelling time~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween unions~ 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 


SEPTEMBER 1961 
(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
a Work pe Days ae Major Issues 
orkers |——-———————_- — 
mre Union Involved| g iN Termi- Se 
Location Be ed eawlaned nation Result 
Date 
TRANSPORTATION Etc. 
Transportation 
Inter-City Truck Lines, Teamsters Loc. 879, 880, 560 | 1,760 | 1,760 | Sep. 4 |Use of piggy-back service 
Various centres, Ont. 938 (Ind.) (25) Sep. 7 |~Agreement reached on 
extent of piggy-back opera- 
tions. 
Pustic Urmiry Oreration 
City of Hamilton, International Operating 135 190 190 Sep. 28 |Wages~ 
Hamilton, Ont. BngineersLoe:700 (ABEe — = - fie 9 | -  eereee wr 
CIO) 
SERVICE 
Personal Service 
Royal York Hotel, Hotel Employees Loc. 299 750 | 16,070 |103,770 | Apr. 24 |Wages~ 
Toronto, Ont. (Ant I@/CLC) Settee | lee! 
Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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